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Does your bank have protection, no matter who 
may drive an automobile on bank business? 


It is commonly held by the courts that any firm deriving 
a profit or benefit from the use of an automobile — 


whether it is owned by the firm or not — is responsible 
for its safe operation. 


Does your Compensation Insurance fully pro- 
tect you in every state where your employees 
may go on business? 


Since each state has its own Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, there is a possibility of serious unin- 
sured loss unless your insurance is written in 
accordance with the laws of all states where your 
employees might be injured on business trips. 


The AEtna Plan of Insurance Analysis for finan- 
cial institutions will provide (1) a complete 
study of your bank’s insurable exposures, (2) a 
detailed comparison of these exposures with 
your present insurance policies, (3) a construc- 
tive report which includes a visible record of 
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Is the total amount of insurance on your bank 


building less than that required by a Coinsur- 
ance Clause? 


Under the terms of a Coinsurance Clause, you 
agree to carry a total amount of insurance equal 
to a stipulated percentage of the value of the in- 
sured property. If you fail to do so, you will not 
be fully repaid for any loss that may occur. 


your insurance program and recommendations 
designed to provide the most complete insurance 
program available, (4) a continuing control plan 
which keeps insurance in line with changing 
requirements. Ask the Aitna Agent in your 
community for complete details. 


ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company 
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Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 


Simple Arithmetic 
It is obvious that when experience is added 

to experience the resultant sum is greater 
knowledge which, properly applied, should 
result in greater efficiency. » » George La 
Monte & Son has had more than three-quar- 
ters of a century of cumulative experience 
in making safety papers, and nothing but 
safety papers. » » La Monte check papers 
are recognized as the national standard for 
quality and safety. They are the choice of a 
large majority of America’s foremost banks. 


‘GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


NUTLEY * NEW JERSEY 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
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The Federal Reserve’s Future 


lx this issue we publish the address, 
“The Future of the Federal Reserve 
System,” made by W. RANDOLPH Bur- 
cess at the recent resident session of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 

A thousand G.S.B. men who heard 
Mr. BurceEss will, we feel, welcome its 
preservation in print. And thousands of 
other bankers will find that his dis- 
course is well worth a thoughtful read- 
ing. 

In brief, this distinguished banker, 
himself a member of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, finds that the System is 
“threatened with danger . . . the kind 
of thinking that created totalitarianism 
in Germany and Russia and socialism 
in England, by the reasoning that ef- 
ficiency calls for concentrating power in 
bureaus in Washington.” 

“The effectiveness of credit policies,” 
he says, “‘will be greatly enhanced as 
they become cooperative national poli- 
cies rather than surprise moves im- 
posed by a Washington agency. In 
bringing this about, bankers have 
themselves an equal responsibility with 
the Reserve System.” 


Note to G.S.B. Men 


Tae Burgess discourse is followed by 
several photographs taken at Rutgers 
during the 1949 session. 

And the names of the Forty-Niners 
(this year’s graduating class, that is) 
appear on pages 42-44. 


Boys Were Boys Then, Too 


A PERSONNEL book dating back to the 
Civil War has yielded ample evidence 
that the problems of hiring and firing 
are hardly new. 

Thumbing through old papers of the 
Todd Company’s William Mann divi- 
sion, a bank stationery firm established 
in Philadelphia in 1848, executives 
found personnel managers’ record books 
which indicate that an older generation 
of employers had its tribulations, too. 

The records cover the period from 
1864 to 1926. Their keepers conscienti- 
ously noted the reasons why this or that 
lad was permitted to discontinue his 
connection with the company—for in- 
stance, “throwing water on job,” 
“jabbed pair of scissors on job,” “‘sky- 
larking,” “‘ threw pretzel in the machine 
and tore paper.” A 14-year-old boy was 
“very obnoxious and threw perforating 
dust on the stairs.” A youth of 16 
was “caught asleep at his post.” An- 
other youngster “sneaked out” one 
May morning, but was rehired 10 days 
later. An ambitious apprentice “got 
above his business” at the age of 15 and 
was discharged. 

Several boys were fired for “sky- 


“Just mosey on down to the consumer credit feller at the bank. He'll stake you to one” 
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ee For over thirty-five 
years, this independ- 


ent bank has rendered a complete 
correspondent service to banks 
everywhere. Today, as one of the 
leading financial institutions in 
the West, with over 150 million 
dollars in resources, we offer our 
facilities and personalized service 
to you and your customers, as Los 
Angeles correspondent. 
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check on the ade- 
| quacy of depreciation 
_-feserves, on the effect of 


the depreciation policy 
on earnings—one of the 
many functions of Amer- 


ican Appraisal Service. 
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Since 1902 


Miami was incorporated in 1896 with 
a population of 260. The First National 
Bank of Miami was founded six years 
later as a small country bank. Today. 
with total resources exceeding 
$136,000,000, the First National has become Florida's 
largest financial institution, serving a community 
of 500,000 people. Its complete banking and trust larking,” or because they were “bad 
facilities insure exceptional service in any cor- boys,” “‘shirked their duty,” or “had 
respondent relationship. Your inquiry will too much mouth.” Sometimes the boss 
receive prompt and courteous attention. ‘ summed up his impression in a highly 
uncomplimentary word: ‘ Nuisance,” 
THE “sneak,” “shyster,” “dumb.” After 16 
names the initials ‘‘N.G.” tell the story. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK But one case in this category required 
a more extensive notation: “Fired, 


OF MIAMI N.G. Went to Jones, N.G. Went to 


MIAMI'S OLDEST e FLORIDA’S LARGEST Green's, N.G. A failure. 

This would indicate that the harried 
Complete Banking and Trust Services 
employer took some interest in his boys 
FOUNDED IN 1902 after they left the House of Mann. He 
did, indeed. The date and manner of 
MEMBERe FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION the deaths of several were carefully 
noted in the record as late as 10 years 
after their departure from the sta- 
tionery firm. “‘Good man, gone to his 
reward. Blessed are they that die in 
the Lord,” says one notation. Another is 
briefer: Deceased—bright.” 
Employees’ careers after leaving the 
— SPECIALISTS IN— company were often recorded. Some 
men became farmers, some went into 
the then infant automobile industry. 
U . d S G One joined a circus. Another “turned 
n ite ta tes overnment out to be a preacher.”’ A boy who was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Do I have to get out of my car to see a loan 
officer?” 
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NATIONAL BANK 


State and Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington «+ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland «+ Cincinnati - St.Lovis * San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
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| BRIDGE THE GAP 
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3 WITH A BIGGER B! 


The size of your Bankers Blanket Bond definitely is 
related to the amount of your deposits. Is there a 
serious gap which would not be bridged if a loss 
through dishonesty, hold-up or forgery occurred? 


into 


rned 
was 


Find out by using the Bankers Automatic 
Calculator, an ingenious little device designed 


JSTOR 
Uy 


loan 


especially for you by Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 


A flick of your finger, a turn of the wheel ... 
you'll know exactly what size BBB you need 
now for adequate protection. Find out today! 
Ask any Indemnity Agent for a copy. 
This handy calculator also helps you 
the termination date within a calen- hy INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


Agent of Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America will be glad 
to give you one. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.B. A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OCTOBER 30 TO NOVEMBER 2. BOOTH 5, PALACE HOTEL 
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Since 1902 


Miami was incorporated in 1896 with 
a population of 260. The First National 
Bank of Miami was founded six years 
later as a small country bank. Today. 
with total resources exceeding 
$136,000,000, the First National has become Florida’s 
largest financial institution, serving a community 
of 500,000 people. Its complete banking and trust larking,” or because they were “bad 
facilities insure exceptional service in any cor- boys,” “shirked their duty,” or “had 
respondent relationship. Your inquiry will too much mouth.” Sometimes the boss 
receive prompt and courteous attention. . summed up his impression in a highly 
uncomplimentary word: ‘“ Nuisance,” 
THE “sneak,” “shyster,”’ “dumb.” After 16 
names the initials “N.G.” tell the story. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK But one case in this category required 


a more extensive notation: “Fired, 


OF MIAMI N.G. Went to Jones, N.G. Went to 


Th ” 


employer took some interest in his boys 
FOUNDED IN 1902 after they left the House of Mann. He 
did, indeed. The date and manner of 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION the deaths of several were carefully 
noted in the record as late as 10 years 
after their departure from the sta- 
tionery firm. ‘Good man, gone to his 
reward. Blessed are they that die in 
the Lord,” says one notation. Another is 

briefer: “‘ Deceased—bright.” 
Employees’ careers after leaving the 
— SPECIALISTS IN— company were often recorded. Some 
men became farmers, some went into 
the then infant automobile industry. 
Un ited States Government One joined a circus. Another “turned 
out to be a preacher.” A boy who was 
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“Do I have to get out of my car to see a loan 
officer?” 
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WITH A BIGGER B! 
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This handy calculator also helps you 
to figure the exact elapsed time from 
any starting date up to and including 
the termination date within a calen- 
dar year, a convenient way to speed 
up the calculation of interest. Any 
Agent of Indemnity Insurance Com- 


pany of North America will be glad 
to give you one. 


ell 
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The size of your Bankers Blanket Bond definitely is 
related to the amount of your deposits. Is there a 
serious gap which would not be bridged if a loss 
through dishonesty, hold-up or forgery occurred? 


Find out by using the Bankers Automatic 
Calculator, an ingenious little device designed 
especially for you by Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. 


A flick of your finger, a turn of the wheel ... 
you'll know exactly what size BBB you need 
now for adequate protection. Find out today! 
Ask any Indemnity Agent for a copy. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.B. A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OCTOBER 30 TO NOVEMBER 2. BOOTH 5, PALACE HOTEL 
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Cultivate This Good Habit 
In Your Filing... 


For assured neatness, accessibility, and security of your important 


office papers — 


ACCO-bind them! 


ACCO-binding — which means 
punching file papers with two 
holes of 234” centers, and filing 
the papers on the prongs of an 
ACCO Fastener — has proved to 
be one of the best habits in office 


routine. 


Once developed, no one ever 
wants to revert to loose paper 
filing with all of its hazards of 
loss and misplacement. 


ACCO-binding, with its assurance 
of accuracy of sequence, and of 


AcCcO 


protection against misplacement, 
is a routine “in to stay” as far as 


filing practice is concerned. 


ACCO Fasteners can be used in- 
dependently for sheet binding of 
1”, 2”, 3” — up to 6” capacities, 
and are incorporated in Accobind 
Folders of fine pressboard for su- 


preme filing service. 


Get into this good habit of 
ACCO-binding for REAL filing 


satisfaction. 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 
Acco-binding assistance. 


FASTENER 


ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 
ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


fired for “‘skylarking” joined the Navy 
and became a champion lightweight 
boxer of the fleet. 


Vacation 


Is HONOR of all vacationers, but par- 
ticularly the August crop, Dick Ertc- 
SON does a special two-page cartoon 
story. Taking several Important Per- 
sonages (president, teller, trust officer, 
guard, etc.) as his characters, he shows 
what each is doing on his or her annual 
outing. 

The idea is developed in a way that 
should make you chuckle. 


Everybody Helped 


You could boil this story down to the 
cold announcement that the Veterans 
Administration office in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, had opened bids for the 
construction of houses for Calvin P. 
Hiller and Edward S. Brown, Jr. 

But if you did you’d be missing some- 
thing. 

Hiller, 34, and Brown, 29, will prob- 
ably never walk again. A shell on Anzio 
Beach blew off Hiller’s legs and severed 
his spinal cord. At Cassino, Brown was 
also paralyzed. Both men are married, 
both get around in wheel chairs. 

When Congress passed a law author- 
izing the VA to help paraplegic veter- 
ans in acquiring homes suitable for their 
restricted way of life—houses equipped 
with ramps, sliding doors, special ex- 
ercise rooms—the citizens of Albuquer- 
que got busy. Two local architects 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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BANKERS TRUST HAS GIVEN US A 
VERY HELPFUL CREDIT REPORT, BILL. 
IT’S A THOROUGH, PENETRATING JOB 
—JUST THE INFORMATION WE NEED.. 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of. course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 
tions and regular credit agencies. 
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Our credit investigators and 


analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY ua 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Lown with Insurance 


(A MOST AMAZING AD) 


ig this ad doesn’t sell you on American Mutual, then you 
just don’t care about money! 

If you have any industrial loans — and what bank hasn’t — 
here are plain, unadorned facts that simply shout for your 
attention... 

In 5 years American Mutual helped reduce premium rates for 
an aircraft manufacturer from 13.6% above average for the field 
to 24.57% less than the average ! 


A Michigan chain and cable manufacturer cheered when we 


helped reduce his rates from 1.3% to actually 43% below average 
for his field. 

An Alabama contractor was pleased to see his premium 
rates drop in 3 years from 29% above average to 7% below the 
average for the field. 

And so on...and so on. 

We've dozens of dramatic cases where premium rates went 


down, down, down, thanks to our special I. E. Loss Control 
Service*. 


AMERICAN MUTIAL first American liability insurance company 


1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL’ LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This extra service cuts down costly accidents, and ups pro- 
duction. And your customers get it without extra charge. (And, 
while we're talking about savings... how about making some 
the savings yourself on your own workman’s compensation insur- 
ance, and your omepent group accident and health policies?) 
The point is... if you like insurance, but don’t like paying 
ent extra large premiums for it... why not 
rol  . look us up! 
We'll absolutely convince you that 
no other liability insurance company 
offers as much as American Mutual! 


Double-dare you to let us get you 
under our spell! 


*Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 


REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 
Total Assets Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$93,824,384 $76,441,097 $17,383,287 
Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$313,426,622 $123,275,137 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U. S. Gov't, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 
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THE BANK 


OF 


VIRGINIA 
REPORTS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR oF 


"ySPONSORED ‘BY THE 


} 


OF EVERY DEPARTMENT’ 


he Bank of Virginia, a state-wide 
bank with offices in six cities, has 
had an outstanding record of success 
in selling popular checking accounts, 
personal loans, safe deposit boxes 
and permanent savings accounts to 
its Christmas Club members. 

Writes Ralph F. Bagwell, vice 
president in charge of Savings: “Not 
only is Christmas Club helping to 
increase the growth of every depart- 
ment of our bank, but our Christmas 
Club membership is increasing at 
a rapid rate as a re- 
sult of promotional 
efforts. For example, 
our Christmas Club mem- 


INCORPORATE 


ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 


ORIGINATORS OF 


THE 


CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYM 


NUMB 


bership increased from 16,000 in 
1948 to 24,000 in 1949 ...a gain 
of 50%, and more than 42 of every 
100 Christmas Club members also 
use other departments of the bank.” 

The experience of The Bank of 
Virginia is typical of thousands of 
other banks and financial institutions 
who are discovering the business- 
building benefits of Christmas Club. 

When Christmas Club members come 
to your bank week after week to make 
their deposits, they think of it as their 
financial headquarters and become 
logical prospects for many other serv- 
ices you offer—Banks that have 
Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


om Christmas Club 
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a corporation © FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. 


Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS - BUILDS CHARACTER - BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


helped the GIs with their plans, two 
lawyers handled title clearance—all free 
of charge. 

Financing presented new problems. 
Each veteran had some cash and the 
VA was ready to authorize $10,000 for 
each home, but loans had to be made 
for the balance of the cost. Then Jonn 
FRIEDE, assistant vice-president of the 
Albuquerque National Bank, and Vice- 
president GEORGE BEIFER of the First 
National were called in. In a few hours 
they arranged GI loans, guaranteed by 
the VA. 

A contractor did his part, too. “Send 
us the specifications,” he said, “and 
we'll build the houses, and at cost.” 

So Calvin P. Hiller and Edward S. 
Brown, Jr., who gave so much, are 
getting a little in return. 


That’s Different! 


Someone at the Lowry (Minnesota) 
State Bank sent us this one: 

“A civil service employee, drawing a 
salary larger than that of the gov- 
ernors of some states, was out here in 
the sticks cashing her check on her per- 
sonal account in a Washington bank. 

“ ‘You were not entitled to that 10 
cents you charge,’ she told the cashier. 

“Cashier: ‘On a personal money or- 
der for the same amount payable in 
Washington, D. C., the local post of- 
fice would charge you 35 cents.’ 

“Civil Service Employee: ‘Oh well, 
that’s the Government. That’s dif- 
ferent!’ ” 


“Just last week I heard him say his port- 

folio was in bad shape, so I bought him a 

darling brown leather one. . . . You should 
have heard what that man said!” 


YOUR CLIENTS’ BIGGEST FOREIGN MARKET 


Measure it as you will... your 
clients will find the largest single 
U. S. customer just across the 
border . . . in Canada! Consider 
the figures? Annual imports, $244 
billion . . . exports, over $3 bil- 
lion . . . gross national product, 
more than $15 billion . . . wages 
and salaries, over $7 billion. 


Since 1817 the Bank of Mon- 
treal has shared in Canada’s 
growth . . . has grown with it. 
With more than 500 Canadian 
branches, the B of M can answer 
the specific questions that you or 
your clients may want to ask 
about tariffs, labor conditions, 
plant sites or investments . . . 
about freight rates, taxation, im- 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$2 BILLION 

Promoting 


U. S. - Canadian 


port-export or exchange regula- 
tions. 


So, if you have clients who are 
planning expansion, talk Canada 
with us. All inquiries will receive 
prompt and reliable responses 
from any of our offices in the 
United States or from our For- 
eign Department in Montreal. 


Your Free Copy is Waiting for You 
If any of your clients are planning expansion, 
you'll want this handy, 
compact word-picture of 
the new, energetic, post- 
war Canada... it’s 
yours for the asking. 

Simply ask for booklet 
B-51. 


MY DANY oF MonvTrREAL. 


(Canada’s First Bank 


In Canada since 1817... In U. S. since 1859 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


64 Wall Street 
27 S. La’Salle Street 


SAN FRANCISCO. - - - 333 California Street 


LONDON City Office - - - - 47 Threadneedie St., EC. 2 


West End Office - - 9 Waterloo Place, S. W.! 


Over 500 Branches Canada 
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As a working partner of Mother 
Nature, each year the farmer creates 
billions of bushels of grains, tons 
of fruits and vegetables, millions 
of animals — new wealth that 
didn’t exist a year before. 

The rest of us only convert ore 
form of wealth into another. The 
farmer alone makes new wealth. 

That’s why the farmer is so im- 
portant to our economic well being. 

Partner with the farmer in help- 
ing him produce these billions of 
new wealth each year is the farm 
machinery dealer . . . the local, in- 
dependent merchant who supplies 
the equipment that saves time and 
labor, makes farming more pros- 
perous and productive. 

Often this dealer needs financial 
help in floor planning his own in- 


roduces the Nation’s Wealth? 


ventories and in extending credit. 
This local financing is best done 
on a local basis. Who knows bet- 
ter than you the requirements of 
the local farm equipment dealer 
... the financial condition of the 
. the problems and needs 


farmer . . 
of the community. 

That’s why it will pay you to 
get acquainted with your Massey- 
Harris dealer. He can help you as 
a source of direct business. He can 
give you leads for farmer business. 
Helping him, you also help your- 
self . . . you help bring prosperity 
to other local merchants . . . you 
help the entire community. 


The Massey-Harris Company 
QUALITY AVENUE, DEPT. H-170, RACINE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pickers, 
forage harvesters, and a full line of other modern 
farm machinery for more than a hundred years. 


The Dollars that Go Farthest are Those the Farmer Spends for Farm Machinery 
Price Increases Since 1939 


Farm Machinery 
up only 44% 


Farm Commodities 
up 202.1% 


Farm Labor 


All Commodities 
up 225.8% 


up 113.9% 


Banks and School Kids 


lrs never too early to plan, so maybe 
you’re already at work on a “school 
relations” program for next fall. Bank 
tours for school children, banker visits 
to schools, and the infinite variations 
possible in the general idea of contacts 
with tomorrow’s customers are the sub- 
ject of an article in this month’s issue, 

Hundreds of American banks, large 
and small, have programs of this sort, 
and no doubt many more are figuring 
on doing something some day. Our re- 
port, “How Are Your School Rela- 
tions?” (page 20), passes along a few 
dozen ideas, all of which have been or 
are being used by banks during the 
school year. 


Five Days a Week 


As you'll learn from the article that 
starts on page 33, banks in 31 states and 
the District of Columbia are now per- 
mitted to close on one business day a 
week, usually Saturday. 

Our report is based on a survey made 
by the State Association Section of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
summarizes short week practices 
throughout the country. 

Ten states are newcomers to the five- 
day column this year. Legislatures of 
eight other states were in session when 
the survey was made, so possibly still 
more will be added. 

With the article is a chart providing 
essential facts on five-day week legisla- 
tion. When the legislative season is over 
the texts of all laws passed on this 
subject in 1949 will be printed in Paton’s 
Digest of Legal Opinions. 

j.L.G 


“With all that money lying around, how did 
you ever notice I was overdrawn $200?” 
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The 


G-E 


omplete Kitchen Package 


...makes their home 


a better 
mortgage risk! 


What is the G-E 
Complete Kitchen Package ? 
To the homeowner, it means living in a house that’s de- 
signed for better living, electrically! 


To you, it means a house that is a safer investment! 


Homeowner’s comfort 
protects mortgage! 
A modern home with G-E All-Electric Kitchen and 


Laundry gives the buyer the comfort, convenience, econ- 
omy and leisure that are today’s ideal of home living. 


Meanwhile, the family is using the house while it is 
being paid for—a factor that promotes prompt and reg- 
ular payments. 


The resale value of such a home remains high. And the 
up-to-date condition of the home means a quicker resale. 


Is the cost prohibitive to the buyer? 


\ home that features the G-E Complete Kitchen Pack- 
age is within the means of the average buyer. A com- 


LEARN THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
HOME BUREAU STORY 


plete General Electric equipped home usually costs him 
only an estimated average of $4.80* more a month in a 
“packaged mortgage”! 

The economies of owning General Electric appliances 
are often enough to cover the slight extra monthly charge. 

Ordinarily, the home buyer would have to buy elec- 
tric equipment separately. Extra installment payments 
would burden the buyer, perhaps interfere with mort- 
gage payments. 

The “packaged mortgage” —which makes G-E Appli- 
ances a basic part of the price—eliminates this risk, thus 
adding another safety factor to mortgage payments! 


If you are interested in the inclusion of operating equip- 
ment in your realty mortgages, write to the General 
Electric Home Bureau for further information. 


Address the Home Bureau, General Electric Company, 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


*When equipment is included in a long-term mortgage. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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WHEN 
YOU THINK 
OF 


PITTSBURGH 


Shenk 
PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh has excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Combined rail and 
water borne tonnage is greater than 
that of any other industrial area in 
the world. Five Class I railroads 

. three navigable rivers connect- 
ing with the 12,000 mile Mississippi 
system. Leading airlines augment 
Pittsburgh transportation, and 
will soon use one of the nation’s 
largest airports, 

Pittsburgh business has ready 
access to markets, raw materials, 
fuel. And Peoples First National, 
with its 15 completely staffed offices 
is in excellent position to co-operate 
with you on projects in this area. 
Your inquiries will be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


AROUND: 
OUR. 


2 pee were two long and lanky sons of 
a long and lanky father. Times were 
rather difficult for them back in the 
’Thirties. About all the cash income 
they received came in from taking care 
of the herds of a “widow woman” 
nearby, who paid them for overseeing 
her ranch and pasturing part of her 
cattle on their land. They raised a few 
small crops and managed to make a 
sparse living for their families. 

They were good cattlemen and the 
widow’s herd thrived under their care. 
It had never occurred to them, how- 
ever, that they might go into the cattle 
business for themselves and make a 
profit until a neighbor casually inquired 
why they didn’t buy some good stock of 
their own and, with the rising price of 
beef, make some “real money.” 

So, in their high-heeled cowboy boots 
and far-spreading battered sombreros, 
they came diffidently into the bank to 
look into the matter of a loan. They 
were able to obtain the endorsement of 
the friendly neighboring rancher, and 
a loan was made which permitted them 
to buy the cattle for which they had 
been caring for years from their woman 
employer. Incidentally, it helped her, 
too—she was growing old and wanted 
to get out from under her responsibili- 
ties and go to live with a married 
daughter. 


The price of beef went up and up and 
the profits, even from their just fair-to- 
middling herd, were good. But, they 
thought, how much more they could 
earn if part of their energies, at least, 
were used in the raising of blooded stock 
rather than just ordinary run-of-the- 
mill cattle! 

So again they called at the bank, 
this time wkh more confidence, and 
again the bank helped, by financing 
the purchase of a Brahma bull. Brahma 
cattle are particularly adapted to this 
locality, since they are natives of a 
similar semi-tropical climate in India, 
Calves sired by this magnificent bovine 
quadruped brought good prices from 
other cattlemen anxious to improve 
their herds, and the quality of our cus- 
tomers’ own herd was raised. 

Now their homes have been modern- 
ized, farm buildings have been repaired 
and rebuilt, and college looms ahead for 
their children. Careful handling of their 
obligations, combined with habits of in- 
dustry and progressive ideas, have not 
only made them independent cattlemen 
instead of wage-earning cowboys, and 
established bank credit for them, but 
have helped to improve the quality of 
cattle in their entire section, and have 
added to the prosperity of many other 
ranchers. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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LOOKING FOR 


Sound New Business? 


ou don’t need to look farther 
to your local merchants 
who are interested in remodeling 
their stores. For most of them need 
cash to carry out their plans. 


Loans for such projects represent, 
we believe, a profitable opportunity 
for your bank. Because the store 
that is modern, smart and attractive 
draws the most customers, makes the 


AFTER 


most money, shows the greatest 
profit. These are facts to remember 
when you are considering the remod- 
eling of store properties held by your 
bank, too. 


Month after month, our advertise- 
ments in twenty-two leading retail 
publications emphasize the impor- 
tance of store modernization to mer- 
chants in all fields. They effectively 
show retailers what others have 
accomplished when they have re- 
modeled their stores—inside and out 
—with Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco 
Store Front Metal. 


Why not send now for factual in- 
formation? Ourfully illustrated book, 
“Modern Ways for Modern Days,” 
describes how many kinds of busi- 
nesses have been helped to achieve 
greater success with Pittsburgh Prod- 
ucts. Your free copy is awaiting the 
receipt of the coupon below. 


PAST RY 


BEFORE 


THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION of the greater appeal of a modern- 
looking store. This pastry shop in Mansfield, Ohio, with its 
“before” view, shows how “Pittsburgh” remodeling can give a 
business more eye-appeal and profit-pull. And this is proof 
that such modernization means sound opportunities for profitable 
new business for your bank. 


“PITTSBURGH” 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2268-9 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Without obligation on our part, please send us a FREE copy of 
your book, “Modern Ways for Modern Days.” 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 


PITTS @UR GH Pita 
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North of the Border 


Dominion Back to Post-Election Business 


in the Canadian general election 

was a personal triumph for the 
Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, and 
the greatest expression of confidence 
ever given to a political leader in the 
Dominion. Mr. St. Laurent’s success 
was all the more remarkable because he 
entered political life only eight years 
ago, intending to serve the country in a 
cabinet post during the war and post- 
war periods. He had little or no political 
training before he went to Ottawa in 
1942. His professional career as a lawyer 
had taken up most of his adult life, one 
that was also marked by outstanding 
success, particularly as a legal consult- 
ant. 

When he succeeded the Rt. Hon. 
Mackenzie King as Prime Minister 
about a year and a half ago there were 
doubts as to his political qualifications 
to win a general election, but he made 
such a favorable impression upon the 
public as to lead his party back into of- 
fice with over 190 of the 246 seats con- 
tested by all parties. He may be counted 
upon to give able, if not spectacular, ad- 
ministration. His chief opponent, Colo- 
nel George Drew, suffered heavily at 


Ti: re-election of the Liberal Party 


Capital Investment, Labor Demands Occupy Scene 


the polls, his party, the Progressive 
Conservatives, losing nearly half the 
seats they held previously. A crushing 
defeat was that of the Socialist (C.C.F.) 
party, who will have barely a dozen 
representatives in parliament, less than 
half of those they had in the former 
House of Commons. The Socialists even 
lost considerable ground in what was 
regarded as their stronghold, the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, where they won 
only four seats, less than one-quarter 
of those they had in the last House. 
They also failed to make a good show- 
ing in the industrial districts of eastern 
and central Canada, notwithstanding 
strong labor support. 


Unbalanced Trade 


The Dominion Government can now 
apply itself to the great amount of un- 
finished business which was left during 
the election campaign. One of the first 
and biggest tasks is official reconsidera- 
tion of Canada’s foreign trade and its 
continued unbalanced condition in some 
directions—surpluses with most British 
countries and a deficit with the United 
States, both apt to be aggravated in 
time by Britain’s monetary crisis. Total 


At Edmonton, Alberta, road signs point directions to various Leduc Oil field workings 


exports so far this year are about equal 
to those of the corresponding period of 
1948, the United States taking up prac- 
tically all the slack in losses with al- 
most all British countries, as well as 
Continental Europe. 


British Market Losses 


Canada is not yet seriously affected 
by suspension of British orders in hard 
currency areas, as most of her exports to 
Britain are under contracts for wheat, 
bacon, and cheese. Moreover, Canadian 
purchases from Britain are at a post- 
war peak and are likely to continue on 
an upward course, although not suf- 
ficiently to bting about a balance of 
trade between the two countries. Ca- 
nadian trade and financial officials have, 
however, joined in discussions in Lon- 
don on Britain’s dollar crisis with a 
view to preventing as much further 
loss in the British market as can be 
avoided. 

Canadian exports to the United 
States have been running this year at 
over $100-million per month, but im- 
ports from the United States have av- 
eraged more than $150-million monthly 
and Canada’s deficit in this inter- 
American trade has recently increased 
quite markedly. This deficit, as well as 
withdrawal of profits of American com- 
panies in Canada, reduced the Domin- 
ion’s reserves of gold and United States 
dollars to about $970-million by the end 
of June. These reserves were nearly 
$100-million less than those at the end 
of March, but were still well above the 
holdings in June of last year—$742- 
million. Considerable new receipts of 
United States dollars are now available 
from the large number of American 
tourists visiting Canada. 


U. S. Money for Oil 


Moreover, new American capital is 
being invested in Canada at an abnor- 
mal rate as the result of many and im- 
portant oil interests in the United States 
participating in the large petroleum de- 
velopment program in western Canada, 
mainly in the province of Alberta, and 
as a result, also, of the quite rapid prog- 
ress being made in the opening up of 
large titanium deposits by the Ken- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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“We've just opened 19 offices in Philadelphia!” 


It’s the head of one of our Correspondent Banks 
speaking. And he’s right! Correspondents of The 
Pennsylvania Company do, in effect, have 19 
branches in Philadelphia. 


Our 19 offices cover every part of the city and 
its suburbs. All their facilities are at the disposal 
of Correspondent Banks and their customers. That 
means better, quicker service for the Philadelphia 


19 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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phase of your bank’s business, once you join our 
Correspondent Bank “‘family.” 


Your check collections will speed up, too, for 
we are one of the nation’s largest users of Air Mail 
for this purpose; our Transit Department oper- 
ates 24 hours a day. Drop us a line and we’ll tell 
you about the many ways we can help you and 
your bank. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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When 

you 

have 

a 

Philadelphia 

story 

to 

tell 

; you naturally want complete 

local banking facilities that will 

enable you—or your customers 

—to do full justice to it. 
Central-Penn has just such 


facilities. Make use of them, 
won't you, as occasion warrants. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


The price 1s 
just the net 
asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


necott-New Jersey Zinc enterprise in 
the lower Gulf of St. Lawrence area. 
Moreover, development work has been 
resumed on a large scale in the new 
Quebec-Labrador iron field with which 
Cleveland iron and steel interests are 
closely associated. 

The oil development program in west- 
ern Canada has reached spectacular 
proportions and it is the belief of some 
well experienced American petroleum 
authorities that that area will become 
one of the world’s major oil sources. 
Production is now around 50,000 bar- 
rels per day from over 700 wells, but 
many have had to be capped to hold the 
flow in line with refining and distribu- 
tion facilities. These facilities are al- 
ready quite extensive, but considerable 
expansion of them is to be undertaken 


| both for refining and piping. Work has 


actually started on equipment for a 
pipeline to run from Edmonton, Al- 
berta, to Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
probably, in time, through Winnipeg to 
the head of the Great Lakes. 


| Investment Encouraged 


The Alberta government, made up of 
Social Credit representatives, has ac- 


| tively encouraged investment in its 


large oil field. Premier E. C. Manning 
has stated the attitude of the govern- 
ment towards private interests. Refer- 
ring to a probable new capital invest- 
ment of over $1-million in the next 10 
years, he stressed his belief that govern- 
ment capital participation was unde- 


| sirable and that private enterprise was 
| absolutely essential if the petroleum re- 
| sources were to be developed satisfac- 
| torily. He suggested, however, that the 
| formation of some industrial develop- 
| ment organization, in which the govern- 


ment might join (apparently in an ad- 
visory capacity), would be desirable 
with a view to spreading the risks over a 
large number of projects. Certainly, 
the Social Credit administration has 
played the game so far with private in- 
terests, and evidently is fully deter- 
mined to continue to do so. 

The head of the Socialist Provincial 
government in Saskatchewan, T. C. 
Douglas, has made some special efforts 
recently to make capital investment in 
that area more attractive, emphasizing 
that there are no risks of expropriation 
by his administration. Capitalists, how- 
ever, are not unmindful of some of his 
former utterances in recent years to the 
effect that the natural resources belong 
to the people. 

Labor conditions have been quite 
stable in Canada. The two Canadian af- 


filiates of the AFL and CIO are still in. 
clined to take their cues from their 
American counterparts and have raised 
much the same questions on wage in. 
creases, welfare benefits, etc., as have 
been placed before large employers jn 
the United States. The Canadian Ford 
Company, for example, is confronted 
by demands from its CIO union which 
it claims would add about $100 to the 
cost of each car. Both of these Canadian 
labor unions have lately done some real 
housecleaning of radical elements in 
their ranks. Thus, the Trades and Labor 
Congress acted upon instructions from 
the headquarters of the AFL and sus- 
pended a Communist-led seamen’s un- 
ion, which has been on strike for some 
months, without tying up much ship- 
ping. The Canadian Congress of Labor, 
affiliated with the American CIO, has 
expelled one of its mine workers’ un- 
ions and proposes to take strong action 
against the Canadian United Electrical 
Workers, which is also known to be 
guided partly by leaders of Communist 
leanings. 


Basic Wages Up 


Canadian employers, like those of the 
United States, have stronger arguments 
to present against union demands. The 
basic wage rates in Canada are just 
about double those of 1939, nearly half 
again as high as in 1945 and approxi- 
mately 15 percent more than in 1947. 
The last-mentioned increase is about 
equal to the 2-year increase in the cost 
of living, which has steadied and may 
reasonably be expected to decline as 
other prices, notably those of raw ma- 
terials, are reflected in the cost of goods 
at the retail level. 


Tue above-mentioned rises in basic 
wage rates are higher, of course, than 
net wages, which have gone up about 
75 percent over 1939 and 25 percent 
more than in 1945, the shorter working 
time granted by employers at the in- 
sistence of labor accounting for the dif- 
ference. Moreover, the net wages in 
manufacturing, in which, of course, 
labor is the best organized, have gone 
up to an average of close to $45 per 
week, a figure that labor organizations 
have claimed to be necessary to support 
a worker and his family. Furthermore, 
the employment situation has tightened 
to a point where job opportunities are 
by no means as plentiful as they were 
in former recent years, one result being 
a marked decline in absenteeism. There 
is, however, no extensive unemploy- 
ment as yet in Canada, the idle people 
not being more than 4 percent of the 
total estimated working population. 


BANKING 


Bookkeeping Machine 
Model 210-285-212 


efficiency to bank on.... 


“Tops!/’—Bookkeepers’ verdict on this versatile, 
work-hungry Monroe. And for good reasons: 

Utility... handles 3 major bank accounting jobs. 
Simplicity...fully visible, smoothly gliding carriage 
cuts noise, vibration to fading point. Matchless Monroe 
ease of operation... famous “Velvet Touch” spells 
maximum finger comfort ...speeds work, swells figure 
production, banishes fatigue, strain... Backed by Monroe's 
built-to-last engineering. ..and Monroe's nation- 

wide, factory-trained service organization. To be sure 
... doubly sure of peak posting efficiency ... specify 
Monroe. Phone nearest Monroe branch or write Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


CALCULATING 
NROE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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How Are Your School Relations? 


month, BANKING reports here on some practical ideas 

developed and used by banks in furtherance of 
friendly relations with young people. Similar programs are, 
of course, frequently reported in this magazine, but a round- 
up of workable suggestions may be particularly useful to 
institutions that are considering “school relations’? during 
the coming year. 

The number of banks engaged in this constructive, educa- 
tional work is surprisingly large; so is the variety of activi- 
ties. In some cases, the programs are double-barrelled: the 
students go to the bank to see how it operates and the 
banker goes to the school to explain the intricacies of finance 
and business. On the whole, however, it would seem that 
bank tours by pupils are more numerous than the return 
visits. 

For a succinct summary of the method and purpose of 
conducting school children—usually of junior or senior high 
school grade—on a trip around a bank we pass along a 
word or two from William Gough, cashier of The Bank of 
Commerce, Chanute, Kansas. 


Wee an eye toward the reopening of school next 


“We make an effort,” says Mr. Gough, “to have even 
school in the rural districts visit our bank at least once every 
two years. We extend the invitation to the teacher of the 
high school, have the young people arrive about 11 A.M, 
and take them through the bank. We let them see the money, 
how it is packaged, how it is counted, how it is protected 
with timelock and vault. We let them handle package; 
money. They learn the names of our tellers and officers 
Jo, Daisy, Frank, Warren, Rena, Dorris. 

‘When the trip around the bank is over we take them t 
our basement cafeteria and serve sandwiches, ice cream, 
doughnuts—a noonday meal. After lunch the pupils are our 
guests at the local movie theater.” 

This bank has an extensive youth program, including 
4-H Club work. It tries, Mr. Gough explains, to reach the 
student when he enters school and to follow him through his 
entire school life, “always keeping before him the fact that 
The Bank of Commerce is his friend in time of need as well as 
when he has money to deposit.” These are the years when 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Los Angeles youngsters fill out deposit slips at the Security-First National Bank. Pupils from one or more classes at 284 of the city’s 33) 
elementary schools made supervised visits to a bank last year 
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The Home of 
Herman Melville 


A. old farmhouse, 
a mile from any 


other dwelling, and dipped to the eaves in 
foliage surrounded by mountains, old 
woods and Indian pools — this surely is the 
place to write.” That was Herman Mel- 
ville’s description of Arrowhead where he 
wrote “Moby Dick, or the White Whale,” 
his major claim to immortality. 

Melville’s own life reads like fiction. 
After a poverty-stricken childhood he sailed 
as a cabin boy ona ship bound for Liverpool 


Melville made inscriptions on bis favorite fireplace 


and later cruised the Pacific for many 
months on a whaler. When the captain’s 
cruelty became intolerable, he jumped ship 
in the Marquesas and lived among friendly 
cannibals who made him a god. Then he 
worked in Tahiti and spent a year aboard 
a frigate. 

The novels of the sea which Melville 
wrote on his return to this country imme- 
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diately achieved success, and he was hailed 
not only as the literary discoverer of the 
South Seas but as the first author to present 
a true picture of a whaler’s life. 

In 1847 he married Elizabeth Shaw and 
in 1850 bought a farm near Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, which he called Arrowhead in 
memory of his whaling days. Here he hap- 


pily settled down to writing and enjoying 


himself as an amateur farmer. 

The house, built in 1780, is 

still standing and is at present 
privately owned. 

“Moby Dick,” finished in 

1851 and dedicated to his 

close friend Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne, was Melville’s swan 

song. Most of the literary re- 

views were unfavorable and 

the sales were poor. He was 

never again to experience his 

early popularity and lived to 

see his greatest work ignored, 

though the passing of time has 

brought full recognition to this 

masterpiece, hailed by modern 

critics as “a great prose epic that has no 
equal in American literature.” 

Thereafter, the course of Melville’s for- 
tunes was downward. He lived a life of 
almost complete obscurity at Arrowhead 
and later in New York. The irony of the 
final phase of his career is illustrated by the 
comment of an English critic who wrote on 
his return from America that he had vainly 


sought for “the one great writer fit to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Whitman on that 
continent.” And after Melville’s death an 
editorial in The New York Times com- 
mented, “There has died in this city dur- 
ing the current week a man who is so lit- 
tle known even by 
name that only one 
newspaper carried 
an obituary account, 
and this was but 
three or four lines 
...Herman Melville, 
a teller of tales of 
the South Seas. ... 
Author of “ Moby Dick’ He has died an 
absolutely forgotten man.” 

This was the epitaph of Herman Melville, 
acclaimed by many of today’s critics as 
America’s most original author and one of 
the masters of English prose. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 


homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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his mind can be most deeply impressed. ‘‘ We try not to lose 
sight of the fact that the boys and girls of today will be the 
men and women of tomorrow—and the depositors of our 
bank.” 

The Los Angeles city schools and the banks have worked 
out a system of school visitations by sixth graders which 
during the past year reached more than 13,000 children. 
The pupils are taken to the banks as part of a social studies 
lesson. Back in the classroom, the visit is discussed and a 
story, ‘What I Learned at the Bank,” is written. Other 
activities include a letter of thanks to the bank, oral reports, 
and the making of thrift posters. 


The first step in arranging bank visits is to obtain the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the school authorities. In Bucyrus, 
Ohio, The Second National Bank launched its program by 
inviting the county superintendent of schools and the high 
school principal to pay it a call, bringing with them the 
senior and junior classes in commercial courses and any 
others who were interested in bank operations. This ap- 
proach worked perfectly, and several of these visitations 
have been held. The teachers came, too. 

Security Bank and Trust Company of Madison, South 
Dakota, is another institution that maintains very cordial 
relations with the teachers and school officials. At the open- 
ing of each school year it frequently writes a letter of wel- 
come to all the teachers in the county. 

This bank believes that tours have overcome, to a large 
extent, the public’s feeling of strangeness in a bank. “ Chil- 
dren and adults,” reports President W. M. Willy, “know 
that our doors are always open to them. After they have en- 
tered we stress a friendly attitude on the part of tellers and 
bank officials which is not difficult to cultivate in a country 
community.” 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, finds that it doesn’t take much effort to in- 
terest the school authorities; but a bank shouldn’t push it- 
self into a school program—rather, it should “try to make 
banking interesting enough so that the school people will 
want to ask the bank to participate.” 

The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit gets many 


Schocl Relations Subject cf Study 


One of the studies in the A.B.A. Public Relations series 
will deal with the subject of bank-school relations. It will be 
published in the early fall and will deal with student visits 
to the bank and the taking of the banking story into the 
schools. 
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young visitors to the main office as the result of requests to 
the branch managers. The correspondents are also sources 
of touring parties; indeed, the bank has a letter which it 
sends to its correspondent banks suggesting procedure to be 
followed in arranging the trips. 


Bayxs generally find that small groups—say 15 to 2% 
students—are most easily handled. Teachers usually ac. 
company their pupils. In the bank the guests are escorted 
from department to department either by an officer or two, 
or by other members of the staff. Operating procedures are 
explained as simply as possible; you can’t give teen agers too 
much technical information. It is important that the guides 
be thoroughly familiar with operating routines, for kids ask 
questions and it’s best to have the right answers. The most 
popular objects of interest in these sight-seeing expeditions 
are, naturally, the mechanical equipment and the vault. 
Glimpses of big bills and stacks of currency give a youngster 
something to talk about for a long time. 

The Miners Savings Bank of Pittston, Pennsylvania, 
helps the children visualize banking processes by providing 
large charts which are displayed during tours. One of these 
(see illustration, below) shows the routing of checks and 
other deposit items through the bank. Each department also 
has a chart explaining the various forms it uses. 

In many banks the tour is supplemented with an elemen- 
tary talk by an officer on what a bank does, how it serves the 
community. He frequently points out that, far from being a 
big, impersonal pile of stone and concrete which houses the 
mysteries of finance, a bank is just another business build- 
ing, like Dad’s office or factory, and that its work is done by 
men and women. As Mr. Willy puts it, the bank has given 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


Left, young visitors bring their coin boxes to a Los Angeles bank’s new account desk. Right, older students at the Miners Savings Bank of 
Pittston, Pa., learn, with the aid of a special chart, how checks and deposits are routed through a bank 
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will be completely satisfied with 


— ’ AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Sts to 
OUurces 
Lich it KNOWN EVERYWHERE! In hotels, gas stations, gift shops, 
to be transportation terminals . . . everywhere . . . your customers will find 


American Express Travelers Cheques are the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world! And why? Because American Express started 


2 z the business 60 years ago . . . because American Express has always 
corted been the outstanding leader in promotion and advertising to expand 
r two, and improve the service. 
eS are 
TS too READIEST HELP IN TROUBLE! If your customers’ cheques are 
a lost or stolen, they need have no worries about being stranded. 
ae They can get help . . . prompt help! Whether they are in Miami, 
itions Seattle—or Calcutta—anywhere on earth—they can depend on one 
vault, of the 167 conveniently located American Express offices, or one of 
ngster the thousands of American Express agents or correspondents to 
vill give them willing assistance and assure a quick refund. 
pe That's service . . . reliable, superior service. It's the kind of service 
[a you like to give your customers by offering them the best check- 
t also ing account system, the best vault protection, the best service 
you can throughout your bank. You have won the 
-men- oo faith of your customers by giving them the best you 
all can. In travelers cheques, too, offer them the best in 
the world . . American Express Travelers Cheques. 
build- 
ne by 


given CONVENIENT AS CASH —100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD 
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Hemingway in World 
Seminar 


- L. Hemincway, former president 
Wi the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and chairman of the board of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, is one of the 28 
American leaders now making a trip 
around the world to present the Amer- 
ican viewpoint and to exchange ideas 
with other peoples in a World Town Hall 
Seminar series. 

The members of this party are meet- 
ing with their opposite numbers in each 
country in face-to-face discussions. 
Cities visited are London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Ankara, Tel Aviv, Alex- 
andria, Beirut, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Manila, Tokyo, and Honolulu. 

In each capital a regular session of 
“ America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
is held on a subject of interest to both 
countries, with two prominent nationals 
of the country and two Americans par- 
ticipating. George V. Denny, Jr., is in 
his usual role as moderator. The pro- 
ceedings are transcribed and broadcast 
on the regular Tuesday evening hour 
over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany network. Wherever possible, the 
same meeting is broadcast locally in the 
language of the country where the 
meeting is being held. 

The remaining ABC broadcast dates 
in the United States are: Vienna, Au- 
gust 2; Rome, August 9; Ankara, August 
16; Tel Aviv, August 23; Alexandria, 
August 30; Karachi, September 6; New 
Delhi, September 13; Manila, Septem- 
ber 20; Tokyo, September 27; and 
Honolulu, October 4. 

On the Saturdays preceding the Town 
Meeting broadcasts members of the 
party are being heard in a series of dis- 
cussions, “Americans the World Over,” 
on NBC stations. The party spends five 
days in each city. 
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Schwulst Heads Bowery 


ARL BRYAN Scuwutst, formerly 
E executive vice-president of The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, is now 
president, succeeding HENRY BRUERE 
who remains as chairman of the board 
of trustees and chief executive officer. 

Mr. Scuwutst has been with the 
Bowery, the nation’s largest mutual 
savings bank, since 1936. A native of 
Sherman, Texas, he is a graduate of 
Harvard and has had a broad experi- 
ence in banking and finance. He has 
been a research assistant to J. P. 
Morgan & Company; loan and credit 
manager of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas; financial adviser to the Cen- 
tral Bank of Ecuador and to the Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines; superin- 
tendent of banks in the Philippines and 
adviser to the Cuban Government. 

Active in the American Bankers 


W. L. Hemingway, chairman, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, and former A.B.A. president, stopped 
off for dinner at The Graduate School of 
Banking on the Rutgers campus, just before 
flying to London, first stop of his globe- 
girdling tour with the World Town Meeting 
of the Air 


E. B. Schwulst Mrs. Hoffman 


Association, Mr. SCHWULST is a member 
of its Research Council, the Committee 
on Service for War Veterans, and the 
Committee on Federal Legislation of 
the Savings Division. 

He has served as special assistant to 
the board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, director of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and president and 
director of the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany. He is also a past president of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

Mr. BRUERE had been president of 
the Bowery since 1931. 


Mrs. CLArRE GIANNINI HOFFMAN, 
daughter of the late A. P. GIANNINI, 
has succeeded her father on the board 
of Bank of America, National Trust and 
Savings Association, San Francisco. 
Mrs. HorrMAN, first woman director on 
the bank’s board, is a general and 
limited partner in a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. Commenting on her 
election to the directorate, Bank of 
America’s chairman, A. J. Gock, said: 
“Certainly Mrs. HorrMan shares with 
her brother, L. M. GIANNINI, our presi- 
dent for the past 13 years, the distinc- 
tion of knowing more than anyone else 
what A. P. GIANNINI stood for and 
what the ideals were that covered all 
his business life. We are very fortunate 
to have her talents on the board and 
we enthusiastically welcome her as a 
director.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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individual ledgers 

general ledgers 

daily financial statements 
regular, and FHA, mortgages 
loans and discounts 

payroll 

trust records 


this National 
Multiple-Duty 
Accounting 
Machine will 
post them all! 


e e e And it can be changed from one job to 
another in a matter of seconds! One form bar is 
merely removed and replaced with another. Be- 
cause this machine has standard keyboards, it can 
be operated by anyone who can type and run an 
adding machine. 

In a small bank, a single National Multiple-Duty 
Accounting Machine can be kept busy all day 
handling all seven of the jobs noted above. In a 
larger bank, separate machines can be assigned to 
handle any one, or more of them. 

National provides a complete line of accounting 


machines to meet the needs of every department of 
every bank. Of the 100 largest banks in this 
country, 94 use Nationals. 
A 64-page booklet describing the National line is 
available FREE from your local National representa- 
tive. You will find it interesting— 
and most useful for reference when 
accounting problems arise. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Rocer E. ANDERSON, FRANK E. 
BAvuDER, and JoHN H. PERKINS are 
newly appointed assistant cashiers at 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


Promotions at The National Bronx 
Bank of New York include: Kirke F. 
KOLLMER and JOHN G. BENKEN, to as- 
sistant vice-presidencies; HERBERT N. 
FeHLInNG, HaArotp F. FULLER, and 
ANTHONY LE PAGE to assistant cashier- 
ships. 


GeorGE V. Apams, who has been in 
charge of Bank of Montreal’s Latin- 
American section, is now special repre- 
sentative at Calgary, Alberta. 


First National Bank in Dallas has 
promoted to assistant vice-presidencies 
Jack C. Burweson, C. F. Grice, and 
J. C. SPAULDING. 


RosBert F. McCammon, auditor of 
the Girard Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Conference, National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Extiotr MCALLISTER, vice-president 
of The Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco, is on a summer business trip to 
Europe visiting correspondent banks 
and foreign trade firms in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 


ArTHUR T. Rotn, president of the 
Franklin Square (New York) National 
Bank, was recently made president of 
the Long Island Association. 


Lewis W. Harrison and CLAUDE 
HENSON have been elected assistant 
vice-presidents of The Bank of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


The Bank of Virginia has promoted 
Louis REEKES to a vice-presidency and 
FRANK T. Hype to an assistant cashier- 
ship. 


C. Hiatt, Henry J. Putt, 
GeorGE E. Hepsurn, and ALBERT W. 
VELTMAN have received gold watches 
from Crocker First National Bank of 
San Francisco in token of 25 years of 
service. 


FRANK L. Kune, president of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, is chairman 
of the Major Commerce and Industry 
Division of the Los Angeles area for the 
1949 Community Chest campaign. 
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In case you get that far in this picture, the gentleman with the whiskers is 74-year-old 
Bill Collins, California miner and rail splitter imported by the Continental Illinois 
National Bank of Chicago for its “Bank of Gold Gulch” exhibit at the Chicago Rail- 
road Fair. Bill’s job is to tell visitors stories of those good old days in the west. At his 
right in photo are D. H. Voltz, Union Pacific Railroad official, Vice-president Rich- 
ard A. Aishton of the Continental; a U.P. stewardess; and U.P. Vice-president E. G. 
Smith. The girls? They’re skaters in the ice show at the fair. They met Bill when he 
stomped off the train at Chicago 


Charles H. Mylander 


HARLES H. MYLANDER, vice-presi- 

dent and trust officer of Huntington 
National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, died 
on July 12. He had been closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the American 
Bankers Association for many years, 
and was a member of four A.B.A. com- 
mittees dealing principally with Federal 
legislation and taxation. He served on 
the Executive Council in 1936. 

Before entering the banking field in 
1925, Mr. MYLANDER was well known 
as a newspaperman. For some time he 
was city editor of the Ohio State Journal. 
In 1929 he became vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, and 
in 1932 joined the Huntington National 
Bank. 


Waytes R. Harrison, president of 
the American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Danville, Virginia, diel re- 
cently after a long illness. He had been 
active in the Virginia Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. At the time of his death he was a 
member of two committees of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
A.B.A. 


J. Renwick WALKER, a trustee of 
the Walden (New York) Savings Bank, 
has been elected second vice-president. 
Treasurer C. J. Deyo has been made a 
trustee. 


T. MERTON CAHILL, vice-president of 
the Public National Bank and Trust 


Company, New York, is a member of 
the recently formed advisory committee 
for a credit management training pn- 
gram at the College of the City of New 
York. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York, has acquired the business of 
the New York agency of Banque Dia- 
mantaire Anversoise, S.A., Antwerp. 


CLIFFORD F. TUTTLE is now an as 
sistant cashier at the First National 
Bank in Houston. 


FreDERIC K. BULLARD was recently 
appointed a second vice-president of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. James R. KING, JR., is a new 
assistant treasurer. 


Frep J. SupDEKUM, auditor of the 
First National Bank, is the new presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Conference of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Promotions at the First National 
Bank in St. Louis include an assistant 
vice-presidency for WALTER L. SCHNE- 
PEL and an assistant cashiership for 
Monroe D. MUELLER. 


Row.anp A. Braprorp, formerly 
with The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, has joined the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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THE DETROIT BANK 
Condensed Hatement of Condition 


June 30, 1949 
RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
(Due or Callable within one year $98,061,741) 
(Due or Callable 1 to 5 years $158,671,958) 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $6,545,220) 


CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 
(Due within 5 years $9,739,786) 


BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(Main Office and Thirty-Three Branch Offices) 


LIABILITIES 
DEMAND DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS... $230,230,151 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 7,767,541 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 12,072,001 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 
UNEARNED INTEREST 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
LIABILITIES 
ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
PREFERRED STOCK (150,000 SHARES) 
ComMoNnN Stock (250,000 SHARES) 


$ 3,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,250,796 
1,575,924 


PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION... 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
GENERAL RESERVES 


$ 97,674,151 
311,603,535 


9,099,504 
13,857,028 
51,486,763 
61,211,499 


450,000 
2,729,497 


1,864,525 
30,560 
113,324 


$550,120,386 


$250,069,693 
275,223,942 


$525,293,635 
824,161 


1,145,310 
30,560 


22,826,720 
$550,120,386 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $16,915,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where re- 
quired by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to 
$2,866,830. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES A. DEAN, JR. RALPH HUBBART 
JOSEPH M. DODGE JAMES McMILLAN 
CLAUDE M. HARMON H. Gray Muzzy 


NATHAN T. VIGER 


Harry L. PIERSON 
CLEVELAND THURBER 
HERBERT B. TRIX 

C. DAvID WIDMAN 


COMMERCSAL and SAVINGS BANKING 


MAIN OFFICE, 


August 1949 


GRISWOLD at STATE «+ DETROIT, 


34 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE CITY 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE................. 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS........ 
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SPONGE for FINGERS 
PAD for BILL STRAPS 


Experience has proved that 
this device is superior when 
Teller must count and band 
currency rapidly and cccur- 
ately. Free moisture to the 
finger tips and a capillary 
pad for the Bill Straps mean 
this item performs perfectly 
...with just the right amount 
of moisture applied to both 
fingers and Bill Straps. 
Made of plastic in rich ma- 
hogany finish. It is both 
beautiful and sanitary. 


The C. Le DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


| staff of The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
| mond, as vice-president in charge of the 
| operations division. 


Warp ScuHuttz, director of public 
relations and advertising for the City 
Bank of Detroit, has been elected a 


| vice-president. He is a former financial 
| editor of the Detroit Times. 


Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee 
recently held an open house for the 
families and friends of its staff. 


Colonial Trust Company of New 
York has appointed FREDERICK H. Zim- 
MER to the new office of vice-president 


| in charge of domestic business develop- 


ment. 


MortTIMER J. PALMER has succeeded 
Joun N. HASLETT, retired, as secretary 


| of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 


pany, New York. 


Promotions at the Union Bank of 
Commerce, Cleveland, include an assist- 
ant cashiership for Leo F. Batrs and 
an auditorship for NoRMAN M. Havus- 
SER. 


J. Raymonp DONLAN, WALTER E. 
FISCHER, and LAWRENCE KUSKE are 
new assistant secretaries at Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. SIGMUND V. 


| Kacz has been appointed title officer. 


EDWARD KRONVALL, president of the 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Safe De. 
posit and Trust Company, completed 
40 years of service on June 1. 


The First National Bank of Arizona, 
with head offices in Phoenix, has opened 
a new branch in that city. 


C. K. Harris has been promoted to 
the managership of Central Bank of 
California’s branch at Marysville 


Directors of Guardian Bank and 
Savings Company, Cincinnati, have ap- 
proved sale of the company’s assets to 
The Provident Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, which is absorbing the de. 
posits, and the City Loan and Savings 
Company of Lima, Ohio, which is ac. 
quiring the loan business. The transac. 
tion involves about $6-million. 


Leo C. HELFENBERGER, manager of 
the foreign department of Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles, is ona 
business trip to Europe. 


ERMILE N. PAYNE has been made 
auditor of The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


The Savincs BANK of Brook- 
lyn, New York, celebrated its 0th 
birthday recently. 


C. A. MILLER, president of the First 
National Bank of Columbus, Wiscon- 


FACTORIES 


are growing in 


AUSTRALIA 


Down in Texas the men are men and the women play ball. The Dallas banks last year 

sponsored employee soft ball teams for the men, but this year they discontinued the 

men’s athletics in favor of a distaff soft ball league. Pictured is the Republic National 
Bank’s team and its managers 


The Bank of New South 
Wales booklet — ‘‘Invest- 
ment Opportunities in 


Australia’? — deals with 


both the establishment of 


factories and the purchase 
of securities. Obtain a 
free copy from your bank 


or direct from — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia 
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First 
scon- 


sin completed 50 years in banking on 
June 1. Forty-seven of them have been 
spent it Columbus. 


Guy E. REED, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, received the Chicago Rotary 
Club’s merit award “for outstanding 
community service, fearless leadership 
against crime and corrupt politics, 
vision to see the needed course, deter- 
mination and ability to follow that 
course to the honor of Chicago.” The 
award was created in 1929 to honor 
those who have devoted themselves to 
“Service Above All.”” Mr. REED was its 
seventh recipient. 


Foreign Assignment 


aMES P. KENNEDY, vice-president of 
Bank of America, leaves late this 

summer for London where he will have 
charge of the bank’s affairs in the 
United Kingdom. 

For the past 20 years Mr. KENNEDY 
has been manager of the Pasadena main 
office. He joined the bank’s staff in 1923 
after banking experience in Glasgow 
and Toronto, and held managerial posi- 
tions in Long Beach and Santa Barbara 
before his appointment to the Pasadena 
office. He was made a vice-president in 
1929. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. KENNEDY 
received the King’s Medal for his work 
on behalf of the British War Relief 
Association during World War II. 

Mrs. KENNEDY will accompany her 
husband to London for the five-year 
assignment. 


Here’s one of the seven murals done by | 


Artist Julien Binford (on ladder) for the 

new 57th Street home of the Greenwich Sav- 

ings Bank, New York City. Subjects for the 

series were suggested by the bank’s changes 
in location since 1833 
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eal INDIANA 
Offers You... 


TRANSPORTATION 


© This is What 


Over 3,000,000 H.P. generated 

within the state or available thru 
interconnected transmission systems. New construction 
adds new generating capacity yearly. State regula- 
tions of rates make possible a cost as low as 1/2 of 1% 
of total production costs. 


Because of Indiana's sound finan- 

cial policy, there is no bonded 
indebtedness, no debts to be passed on to new industries. 
New companies locating in the state will find the 
equitable tax structure of great benefit toward estab- 
lishment of sound future business, 


25 railroads with nearly 7,000 
miles of main line tracks; 8 air- 
lines; shipping over the Great Lakes, Ohio River and 
Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal to the Mississippi; 
80,000 miles of state and county highways used by 
more than 300 motor freight lines. 


LABOR 93.5% native-born white and 


3.5% negro population makes 
Indiana one of the finest labor states in the union. Indiana 
labor has been tested many times, each time proving 
itself capable of handling the task presented. You can 
do a better job with good labor. 


Write today for our booklet, “Industrial Facts about 
Indiana.” Please give title and company name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Department 


500P 


State House Indianapolis, Indiana 
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“THE KING SPENDS LESS TIME IN THE COUNTING HOUSE NOW 
THAT HE HAS A KLOPP COIN COUNTER AND PACKAGER!” 


Klopp Coin Counters and Pack- 
agers are FAST—ACCURATE— 
CONVENIENT and offer many 
years of trouble free service. Ca- 
pable of counting from 1500 to 
2000 coins per minute, Klopp 
machines are simple to adjust to 
handle coins of various denomina- 
tions. Write today for information. 


TWO MODELS 
MCDEL ‘'DE’’ 


operated... 
Federal Excise Tox Included 


KLOPP ENGINEERING 


5736 TWELFTH STREET ° 


MODEL ‘'D"’ 


M 
eperated. °185°°° 


REPETITION 


DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


WE once knew an automobile 
salesman in Arizona whose only 
sales talk consisted of ‘‘the Cadillac 
is the world’s finest automobile.”’ 
He said it to everyone, he said it 
almost with reverence...and he 
sold a lot of Cadillacs. 


That, virtually, is the technique we 
have been trying to employ throigh- 
out the past eleven years, during 
which time we have endeavored to 
pioneer and popularize the use of 
imprinted checks to. the end that 
all people, some day, would pay 
all bills with “personal currency.” 


Fortunately we recognize that we 
are constantly reaching new people 
and therefore we never tire of repe- 
tition, although at times we may 
bore those who know the story. In 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


England they get beautiful lawns by 
“rolling them for about three hun- 
dred years,” so as time is measured 
we have just begun to tell the story 
of Personalized Checks. 


But in telling the story we must not 
forget to repeat over and over that 
these Personalized Checks (1) please 
the ses only because there is and 
can be no compromise with quality, 
(2) improve and speed up check 
handling in the sorting and filing 
divisions, and (3) save money 
for banks. Truly a triple threat 
product and one which is deserv- 
ing of our very best assortment 
of adjectives. 


And, to repeat, we'll not only be 
glad to make them for you... we'll 
help you sell them. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


T. J. Herbert L. W. Hodzes 


T. J. HerBert has been made a vice. 
president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 


LaAupDER W. Honces, formerly execu- 
tive manager of the California Bank- 
ers Association and more recently a 
practicing attorney in Los Angeles, has 
reentered banking as cashier of Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of that 
city. 


A. McDOoNNELL, president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
is now a director of the Southwestem 
Bell Telephone Company. 


The Central National Bank of Chi- 
cago recently opened new headquarters 
in a modern building which includes a 
drive-in facility. The bank’s old build- 
ing was destroyed by fire more than 
two years ago. 


A shift in top officers of the Maryland 
Trust Company, Baltimore, brought 
STANLEY B. Trott, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, to the presidency, replacing Hev- 
WARD E. Boyce who remains chairman 
of the board. Witt1am J. CASEY, senior 
vice-president, was advanced to vice- 
chairman of the board. 


New vice-presidents at the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New York, 
are Rocer D. Ettron, EMANUEL M. 
Reeves, and W. O. WALTER. 


EpwWArD C. HoLaAHAN succeeds Nor- 
MAN G. Hart as head of the New York 
agency of The Royal Bank of Canada. 
Mr. Harr is retiring. 


JoserH M. Barnes has been made a 
vice-president of The Public National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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America’s amazing Underground— 
and how it works for you 


HERE are enough miles of oil and 

natural gas pipe lines in the U.S.A. 
to circle the world at the equator 16 
times! 

How come? Crude oil pipe lines 
amount to 140,000 miles. Add an extra 
20,000 miles of oil products pipe lines. 
And natural gas pipe lines alone mea- 
sure 242,000 miles. This whole under- 
ground network makes a whopping 
total of 402,000 miles. 

The mere existence of 402,000 miles 
of pipe lines gives you a notion of their 
importance. They’ve had a lot to do 
with making the benefits of gasoline, 
fuel oil and oil products readily avail- 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


CORPORATION 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


able to all of us, wherever we live... 
they’ve brought gas heating to many 
parts of the country. They are vital to 
national defense. And pipe-line serv- 
ice is growing. Last year 14,821 more 
miles were placed in operation. 

New pipe lines take steel pipe. . . 
steel pipe takes steel. That’s one place 
where steel is going for the good of 
America. But steel is needed in plenty 
of other places, too. 

Steel to provide new housing, railroad 
equipment, farm machinery, cars, trucks. 
Steel to build new highways, bridges, 
flood control dams, sewage disposal 
plants and other community improve- 


SUBSIDIARIES 


ments. Steel for national defense. 

United States Steel plants have been 
running at capacity, breaking produc- 
tion records to help fill these and other 
needs. On top of that tremendous pro- 
duction, United States Steel is cur- 
rently adding 900 million dollars worth 
of new facilities and improvements— 
now almost completed. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job at United States 
Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 


Hping to Build « Petter 
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This window wall of Ther- 
mopane is one of the excit- 
ing “big house” features 
of 4,000 Levitt low-cost 
homes, one of the attrac- 
tions that makes these 
homes a good investment 
all 


It was March, 1949. Despite a swiftly growing buyers’ market, 3,000 
excited home hunters swarmed into Levittown, Long Island, in just 
three days to buy homes yet unbuilt. Why? 

\ Because the houses offered more than buyers expected at the price, 
Two Panes of Glass $7,990. Levitt & Sons, the builders, had put originality into the plans, 
had built i in “big house” features. Most striking of these was a Ther- 
Blanket of Dry Air mopane* window wall in the living room. It opened up the house, 

gave it a feeling of spaciousness, lifted it out of the ordinary. 

But that wall of double glass was no frill. It was assurance of 

— continuing home-owner satisfaction, lasting comfort, economy and 
(Metal-to.Glass) livability. The insulating shield of dry, clean air, sealed between 
Thermopane’s two panes of glass keeps the home warmer in winter. 

saves fuel. Makes it cooler in summer, too. 

Levitt’s experience is dramatic proof that Thermopane has 
strong sales appeal. And its resale appeal is just as strong. That's 
what makes it such a good investment, an important thing to consider 
when you judge the original and long-range value of a house. _ 

Cutaway view of Thermopane For further information, write to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 789 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


FOR BETTER VISION, SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
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May close Saturday, year round, statewide 
RRS} May close Saturday, June through Sept., statewide 
*[e_I May close Saturday, year round, limited areas only 
May close Wednesday or Saturday, year round, statewide 
May close Wednesday or Thursday or Saturday, year round, statewide 
May close any weekday, year round, statewide 
«(9 May close any weekday, year round, limited areas only 


PALM BEACH 
* For explanation of provisions of the 
laws of Florida, Maryland, Louisiana, \ i 
Minnesota and Oklahoma, see 
to table, page 34. -? 


The 5-Day Bank Week 


HIRTY-ONE states and the District of Columbia now 
T have some form of legislation permitting banks to 
close on one business day a week. 

Ten of these states enacted 5-day-week laws for the first 
time this year: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and Utah. 

Four other states made changes in 5-day-week laws en- 
acted in previous years. Delaware now permits banks to 
close in Sussex County (county seat: Georgetown), thus per- 
mitting statewide Saturday closing. Georgia now permits 
banks to close in counties with less than 70,000 population, 
thus permitting statewide closing; banks there may now 
close on Wednesday or Thursday or Saturday, rather than 
on Wednesday or Saturday, and the state’s 5-day law is no 
longer inoperative in weeks in which legal holidays occur. 
Maryland now permits banks to close in Wicomico County 
(county seat: Salisbury), thus permitting closing by banks 
in all but four counties, which are in the rural Eastern Shore 
area. Florida now permits banks.to close in Monroe County 
(county seat: Key West) as well as in Palm Beach and Dade 
Counties (county seats: West Palm Beach and Miami). 

The approximate “effective dates” of the laws passed this 
year are as follows: Arizona—March 26; Arkansas—Febru- 
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ary 28; Colorado—April 12; Delaware—May 4; Florida— 
June 13; Illinois—July 1; Indiana—July 16; Maryland— 
June 1; Minnesota—February 25; Oklahoma—August 27; 
Oregon—July 15; Tennessee—April 13; Utah—June 8. 

After the few legislatures still remaining in session have 
adjourned, the texts of all 5-day-week laws passed this year 
will be printed in Paton’s Digest of Legal Opinions, in the 
Supplement to the chapter, Holidays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Laws enacted prior to this year already appear in the 
Supplement. 

The following 17 states have no 5-day-week legislation: 
Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. 

The accompanying chart shows the states which have 5- 
day-week legislation, the year in which each state first en- 
acted such legislation, the year in which its present 5-day 
law was enacted, and the citation to that law. It also indi- 
cates for each state the area in which banks may close and 
the day or days on which they may close, under the law now 
in effect. 

It should be remembered, however, that all of these laws 
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are permissive, in that they do not compel banks to close. 
The chart thus indicates only where and when banks may 
close; the fact that all banks in a given area may close does 
not necessarily mean that all do close. 


A.B.A. Survey Shows Pattern 


A recent survey by the State Association Section of the 
A.B.A. indicates that with minor exceptions the 5-day week 
takes the following pattern in actual practice. 

Practically all banks operate on a 5-day week in Connec- 
ticut, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Washington. The same is true 
in New York, with the exception of the western part of the 
state where many banks remain open on Saturdays. 

Practically all city banks and but few country banks close 
in Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. About one-fifth 
of Ohio’s banks and one-sixth of Wisconsin’s, most of them 
located in industrial areas, operate on a 5-day-week basis. 

In Georgia, Iowa, and Michigan, banks have been closing 
only in Atlanta, Des Moines and Detroit. In Missouri, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 


5-Day-Bank-Week Legislation 


Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois signs his state’s rece 

enacted 5-day-bank-week legislation. The interested onlookers are, 

left to right, Robert C. Barker, vice-president, Northern Trust 

Company, Chicago; Theodore Wanberg, assistant secretary, 

Illinois Bankers Association, and Leslie McMahon, vice-president, 
City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


Year 

First 

Law 
Enacted! 


Citation To Law 
Now In Effect 


. Arizona 

Arkansas 

- California 

- Colorado 
Connecticut® 

. Delaware 
Dist. Columbia 
. Florida 


1949 
1949 
1939 
1949 
1947 
1935 
1946 
1947 


. 49, Ch. 101 
. 49, No. 194 
. Ch. 414 
. 49, H.B. 1124 
.'47, Ch. 6 
..'49,S.B. 18 
-L. 508, 1946 
Ch. 24275, 24136; 
"49, H.B. 1122 

» No. 130 

H.B. 302 

, Ch. 108 
1948 . G., 6-7-48 
1948 , Ch. 150 
1948 . 48, No. 445 
1947 . 47, Ch. 345 
1947 . 49, Ch. 493 
1946 .'47,Ch.9 
1948 .. 48, No. 33 
1949 . Ch. 38 
1947 
1947 , Ch. 35 
1938 Ch. 10 
1939 , Ch. 22 
1947 No. 127 
1949 ,S.B. 91 
1949 , Ch. 80, 145 
1947 » No. 52 
1947 , Ch. 1817 
1949 , Ch. 187 
1949 , H.B. 168 
1947 , Ch. 221 
1947 , Ch. 36 


i 
2 
3 
4 
S. 
6 
7. 
8 


. Georgia 

. Illinois 

. Indiana 

. lowa* 

. Kentucky 

. Louisiana 

. Maine 

. Maryland 

. Massachusetts 
. Michigan 

. Minnesota 

. Missouri 

. New Hampshire 
. New Jersey 

. New York 

. Ohio 

. Oklahoma 

. Oregon 

. Pennsylvania 
. Rhode Island® 
. Tennessee 

. Utah 

. Washington 

. Wisconsin 


1947 
1949 
1949 


This column shows the year in which each state first enacted some form of 
5-day-bank-week legislation. 
Limited area closing. Principal cities affected are in parentheses: 
Florida—Counties of 106,000 to 112,400 pop. (W. Palm Beach), over 300,000 
pop. (Miami), and Monroe County (Key West). 
Louisiana—Orleans Parish (New Orleans); Jefferson and St. Bernard Parishes, 
adjacent to New Orleans, only if parish authorities take necessary action. 
Maryland—All counties except Caroline, Queen Anne's, Somerset and 
Worcester, in the rural Eastern Shore area. 
Minnesota—Area within 10 miles of first class cities (Duluth, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul). 
Oklahoma—Cities of more than 100,000 pop. (Oklahoma City and Tulsa). 
(3) Iowa's Attorney General ruled in 1948 that banks may close on Saturdays, 
but the state has no law specifically giving them permission to close. 


For further information on 5-day-bank-week legislation, write Thomas B. Paton 
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Through- | 
out the 
year 


Period When 
Law Is Operative 


Areas Where 
Banks May Close 


Days When 
Banks May Close 


June 
through 
Sept. 


Through- | 
out the 
State 


Limited | On | On any 
areas other week- 
only? specified day 

days 
xX 
xX 


x 


x KKK KK OK 


xx KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KKK 


KKK KK KOK KK KK 
KK KK KKK KKK OK 


Georgia banks may close on one of the following days: Wednesday or Thursday 
or Saturday. 

Tennessee banks may close on one of the following days: 
Saturday. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island banks closed in the summer of 1946 by governors 
proclamations. Saturday closing legislation was not passed in these states 
until 1947. 

Indiana and Kentucky banks may not close under the 5-day-week law in weeks 
in which a legal holiday occurs. 

The Louisiana law does not permit Saturday closing when a legal holiday falls 
on the preceding Friday. 

Oregon banks which close on Saturday may not close on Lincoln's Birthday, 
Washington's Birthday or State Election Day when these holidays are ob- 
served on Friday or Monday. 


Wednesday or 


, secretary, Committee on State Legislation, American Bankers Association. 
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WIDE worRLD 


President Truman as he delivered his economic report to the nation on July 13 


Fairly Quiet Along the Potomac 


HE banking world is emerging 
[com this session of Congress with 

less apparent direct Government 
control than it has had since before the 
war. On the other hand, the indirect 
effect upon the banking business of 
Congressional advances into the “wel- 


fare state” 
reaching. 


will ultimately be far- 


On the regulatory side, the year 
opened with the proposal coming from 
the White House that the Federal Re- 
serve Board be authorized to impose 
additional reserve requirements up to 
10 percentage points on demand de- 
posits, and 4 points on time deposits. 


Dual Banking Threat 


This proposal also would break regu- 
latory and legal precedent by subject- 
ing all insured nonmember banks to the 
contingent higher reserve requirements. 
Banks saw in this more than a scheme 
to bring them into the Federal Reserve 
temple of credit, without being able to 
Sup, as it were, at the Federal Reserve 
table. They saw in it a threat to the 
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dual banking system. 

Congress likewise saw the same 
threat, and this proposal died. Before 
it could even come to a hearing, how- 
ever, the inflationary era had so pal- 
pably dissipated that the Board actually 
dropped the 10 and 4 proposal, while 
pleading for the retention of the sup- 
plemental reserve authority enacted in 
August 1948 permitting the Board to 
boost requirements up to 4 percentage 
points on demand deposits and 1% 
points on savings deposits. 

This proposal likewise was killed. So 
was the proposition to vest the Federal 
Reserve Board with continued author- 
ity to set the minimum down payments 
and maximum terms of repayment for 
consumer instalment loans. The Federal 
Reserve Board now has no power to 
regulate instalment credit directly. 
There is little chance that the Board 
would again be given such power, under 
such political and economic circum- 
stances as now can be seen. 

In another respect the banking world 
benefitted by this general rout of the 


regulatory approach. Despite the desire 
of many theoretical students of Gov- 
ernment management to concentrate 
bank supervisory authority in one 
agency, it now seems that for the time 
being this threat may be avoided. With 
it is stalled off, at least, a threat to the 
state banking system. However, with so 
much activity and confusion as there 
now is over Government reorganization, 
there is no long-term assurance of the 
independence of the bank supervisory 
agencies. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
plea for broad legislative power to 
regulate bank holding companies, power 
to rule what are holding companies and 
what holding companies are harmful, 
within broad statutory limits, also 
failed. This proposal did not even 
progress to the point where it obtained 
the support of the Truman Administra- 
tion. 


Progress Made 


While attempts to extend the frontier 
of Government regulation of the bank- 
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ing system seemed to be failing during 
the first session of the 81st Congress, 
some progress, on the other hand, was 
‘being made in varying degrees on three 
legislative matters in which banks were 
interested. 

The national bank charter conversion 
bill last month easily won the approval 
of the House Banking Committee. This 
bill permits a national bank to surrender 
its national charter and take up a state 
charter, without being subjected as in 
the past, to the penalty of taxes on 
“appreciation” of assets. The tax arose 
because the law seemed to require that 
the conversion take the form of a 
liquidation. 

Under this bill a national bank could 
also consolidate with a state bank and 
the two institutions emerge under a 


WIDE WORLD 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
(left) with W. Averell Harriman 
(center), American ambassador- 
at-large, and Rodolphe Hottin- 
guer, president of the French 
Bankers Association, at a lunch- 
eon in Paris in the course of Mr. 
Snyder’s conversations with Eu- 
ropean financial and govern- 
mental officials. Upshot of the 
final talks in London was the 
scheduling of a 3-power confer- 
ence in Washington in September 
to discuss monetary and trade 
problems of the “sterling area” 


state charter, without the tax becoming 
due. 

Another question which vexed com- 
mercial and mutual savings banks was 
their competitive relations with the 
Federal savings and loan associations 
supervised by the Home Loan Bank 
Board. Last March the Board proposed 
to issue new charters and regulations 
governing the savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

Officials of the American Bankers 
Association protested that these regula- 
tions specifically condoned competitive 
advertising practices being used by the 
savings and loan organizations, which 
purported to give the latter class of 
institutions functions beyond the laws 
under which they operate. Another 
complaint was over the policy of HLBB 


The Midyear Economic Report 


in granting charters to branches f say. 
ings and loan associations. 

In mid-July the Board amended and 
made effective the proposed regula tions, 
The Board said its changes were de. 
signed to meet some of the compiaints, 

In any case the subject of the proper 
legal functions of savings and loan as. 
sociations came under congressional 
study. The House Banking Committee 
scheduled hearings on a variety of 
Home Loan Bank Board matters, in- 
cluding the subject of savings and loan 
branches. There were plans to hold sim- 
ilar hearings, if possible, also before the 
Senate Banking Committee. 


FDIC Assessments 


A final banking subject was raised 
near the end of this session. That is the 
future of the assessment rate for Fed- 
eral deposit insurance. In 1947 Con- 
gress passed legislation clearing the way 
for the final return of the Government 
capital initially invested in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. FDIC 
had pleaded with Congress, some two 
years ago, to postpone reducing the as- 
sessment rate of 2 of 1 percent until 
the Government capital was retired. 

Even after this capital had been re- 
turned, however, and FDIC found it- 
self with capital funds of more than $1- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


tee Truman’s midyear Economic Report was on 
the conservative side and it was on the radical side. One 
can get either slant, depending upon the Congressman to 
whom he talks. 

Those who see it as a Conservative document are making 
their judgement on the basis of what the report did not 
contain. 

Thus, the President’s recommendations were almost 
entirely devoid of proposals for a broad advance of Govern- 
ment into the regulatory sphere. The presidential advisers 
with CIO or left-wing sympathies had been trying to ped- 
dle the idea to the President that he should go all or 
part way with their “‘Economic Expansion Act of 1949” 
bill. 

This bill is simply a rewrite of the (Spence bill) ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Stability Act of 1949,” which was introduced with 
the blessing of the White House last winter to promulgate 
the combination of the planned economy and the anti- 
inflation controls, but it was dressed in new clothes for the 
anti-depression slant. 

The President didn’t take to this one. He only gave a 
slight nod to the whole scheme embodied therein of Gov- 
ernment loans, Government operation of industries, and 
Government insurance and guarantees of loans to promote 
economic expansion. The nod consisted primarily of recom- 


mending a big study of investments to see if the nation’s 
industrial plant capacity were sufficient to avoid bottle- 
necking the economy when, as, and if things get going 
strong again. 

Most hard-headed politicians regard it as unimportant 
that the President did not again recommend taxes and 
standby anti-inflation devices. There wasn’t a shred of a 
chance of a substantial tax increase and to talk anti-infla- 
tion was in the realm of fantasy. 


"Taose who regard the midyear Economic Report as a 
radical document base their opinion on the insistence upon 
deficit financing even in an era which by the President’s 
own appraisal is, while below the inflation peaks, higher in 
economic activity than at any time in history—except the 
peak. Not one bit of the ‘‘ welfare state’’ must be sacrificed. 
The implication is forcefully there that the President will 
strive for a budgetary surplus only when the accident of 
rampant inflation makes this a fortuitous eventuality. 
What of the specific ‘welfare state’’ and foreign aid 
proposals? These were the various ways of expanding the 
liability of the Treasury for social security, farm income 
supports, foreign aid, and so on. However, the President's 
recommendations will not appreciably change any outlook 
for legislative action. 
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Future of Federal Reserve System 


A highlight of the 1949 resident session of The Graduate 
School of Banking, conducted by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Rutgers University, was W. RANDOLPH BuRGESss’ 
address, “The Future of the Federal Reserve System,” which 
BANKING publishes herewith. Mr. BURGESS, a member of the 
Federal Advisory Council, is chairman of the Economic Policy 
Commission, American Bankers Association; chairman of the 
executive committee, The National City Bank of New York; a 
former A.B.A. president; and former deputy governor and vice- 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


His autumn the Federal Reserve System will have been 
To operation for 35 years. It has served without question 

a useful purpose in the economic life of America. Today 
the System is in danger. It is being diverted from the 
purposes and principles of its founding. It is being changed 
in ways that have short-term plausibility but may spell 
long-term failure. 


The Federal Reserve System was established after 
more than a decade of public discussion of the prin- 
ciples of central banking. On the whole, the system’s 
structure, modified gradually over the years by 
practice and legislation, has proved sound. But the 
original act was passed a generation ago. The grav- 
est threat is that this generation is treating the 
Federal Reserve System as just one more Govern- 
ment agency and losing sight of its major purposes, 
and neglecting the safeguards which are necessary 
to protect it in the fulfilment of its great objectives. 


G.S.B. Director Hal Stonier congratulates Banker Burgess after 
a memorable address. (Other G.S.B. pictures on page 41 and 74) 


Part of our present difficulties are due to the sub- 
ordination of the System to the financing and man- 
agement of two major wars. Its proper peacetime 
position has not yet been restored. 


The Federal Reserve System was established following the 


THE REWARDS OF EDUCATION 


Pipe another 20 years under present trends even 
England may be as dark to us as Russia is today, 
said Dr. Harold Stonier in his charge to the Class of 
1949 at the 13th annual commencement of The 
Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University. 
Dr. Stonier is executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association and G.S.B. director. 

Three hundred and forty-one students received the 
diploma issued jointly by Rutgers and the G.S.B. 

Earlier in his charge, Dr. Stonier said that the 
fundamental objective of the Graduate School was to 
help orient the thinking of successful men in banking 
to the problems which have arisen in the middle 
decades of the present century. “These problems not 
only concern themselves with your business, but in a 
larger sense are of vital importance to the future of 
the country,” he said. 

Continuing his address, Director Stonier said that 
“more has been done for the poor since individual 
property rights were instituted by the Magna Carta 
than in all the thousands of years that had gone be- 
fore. Why? Because with private property rights went 
its corollary,—the equality of economic opportunity. 
Both Christian doctrine and prudent economic policy 


have caused the English speaking peoples to help their 
poor as no others have ever done. 

“The poor, however, are not to be confused with 
the thriftless, the lazy, the vicious and the criminal. 
These groups are, as they have always been, a menace 
to the educated, the thrifty, the hard-working, and to 
the poor... . 

“While I have spoken of national and international 
problems, I am also conscious that on the personal 
side, in your jobs, in your homes, and in your com- 
munities you will continue to have perplexing prob- 
lems. Intelligent men are sensitive to other men and 
to conditions; hence they have problems which the 
ignorant never sense. Such problems are at once the 
penalty of education; their solution is its reward.” 

Burtis McGie Little, vice-president of the Commer- 
cial Bank, Lexington, Missouri, received the Richard 
W. Hill Award—established three years ago in mem- 
ory of the late registrar of the school. Mr. Little was 
honored as the oldest banker-member of ’49 Class. 

Joseph E. Hughes, chairman of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Graduate School awarded the diplomas. 
He is president of the County Trust Company, White 
Plains, New York. 
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1907 panic as a means of preventing depressions. The rea- 
soning at that time may appear to us today oversimplified 
and naive. It was supposed that depressions were largely the 
result of money panics, and that a mechanism to supply 
money at a time of crisis would prevent the panic and, there- 
fore, the depression. The key idea of the Reserve System was 
providing an elastic currency. 


The Problem—Stability 


The depressions of 1921 and the 1930s showed that this 
analysis was inadequate. These two depressions were more 
severe than those before the establishment of the System. 

What has happened over these years has been to redefine 
the responsibilities of the Reserve System in broader terms, 
but not to change the fundamental objective of avoiding 
depressions. More than ever, the central problem of modern 
economics has become the problem of moderating business 
fluctuations. Thus the major purpose of the Reserve System 
has become the major objective of peacetime economics. . . 

As the level of economic prosperity in a country rises, the 
danger of business fluctuations appears to be heightened. A 
larger proportion of the country’s economic activity is in 
investment in buildings and machines, houses, automobiles, 
and other durable goods, rather than in consumption goods. 
This sort of activity is postponable, and people postpone it 
from time to time for one reason or another. One of the great- 
est reasons—if not the principal one—for postponement is 
that people as individuals and as businessmen find sud- 
denly that they have overspent and overbuilt, and over- 
stocked with goods. 

Hundreds of other causes enter into the great fluctuations 
of business: the weather, wars, political changes which affect 
confidence, failures due to mismanagement of business or 
banks, strikes or other labor difficulties, bad legislation and 
unsound fiscal policy, depression in other countries, etc., etc. 
An analysis of almost any depression usually reveals a 
number of these causes at work. 

Just as there is no single constant cause of depressions, 
there is no single cure, nor can any one agency control them. 
This does not mean, however, that we must accept depres- 
sions and their miseries as inevitable ‘‘ Acts of God” about 
which nothing can be done. The unemployed will not so 
accept them but will press Government to do something 
about them; and it is now the fashion for government to 
assume large responsibility for and power over the people’s 
economic welfare. 

At this point, some clear thinking is called for to recognize 
what can actually be done by government, and what by 
individuals and business, Those who would argue that busi- 
ness changes are the province of business and free individual 
choice find some support in recent experience. In the post- 
war boom, businessmen have shown prudence in avoiding 
overexpansion or going heavily in debt. The anti-inflation 
program of the banks helped keep the boom in bounds. All 
of this, we hope, will cushion the recession and shorten its 
length. As business and banking grow in economic under- 
standing and maturity of experience, we should ourselves be 
able, by keeping our own operations sane and foresighted, 
to help lessen violent adjustments. 

But it would be foolish to deny that the Government has 
a great influence on business fluctuations. Often the influ- 
ence is in reverse: government expands the boom by over- 
spending. In latter years, the Government has tried con- 
sciously and vigorously, though often clumsily, to check 
booms and depressions. Since the passage of the Federal 
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Reserve Act, the Government has moved into many othe 
fields of human activity; and many possible ways hav ¢ been 
canvassed in which government may stabilize business and 
employment. 


Direct Controls 


In the discussions of today, there are three general 
approaches to the problem of reducing economic 
fluctuations by Government action. One is through 
establishing direct controls. That is the totalitarian 
way. Somebody at headquarters makes a plan of 
fixing prices and wages and rationing goods, and com. 
pels everybody else to follow it, whether he likes it 
or not. So far, no country has yet succeeded in con- 
trolling business fluctuations in that fashion. 


Even with good intentions, how can the men who make 
the plan have the wisdom to know how much of different 
kinds of food people can be made to eat, how much of dif. 
ferent kinds of clothing they should wear, what the weather 
will be, what other countries will do in the way of buying 
the products of the country or offering their own products in 
exchange? There is no clear evidence that the method does 
in fact reduce major economic fluctuations. In the cases of 
Hitler and Mussolini, it led to war, the greatest unstabilizer 
of all. 

Another major question is whether human beings will 
exert the energy and the ingenuity which are necessary to 
vigorous economic growth when they are bound hand and 
foot by Government controls, as compared with developing 
their own ideas and interests. This country has led the world 
in economic growth and raising living standards under 
capitalism, which rests on individual freedom and initiative, 

Evidence of the results of controls is clear to every visitor 
in Europe today. The detailed economic management to 
which the people of many European countries have been 
driven, both by circumstances and by theories, does not 
work well. There are leaks and evasions on the one hand, and 
the crippling of enterprise on the other. 

While there is today in the United States an important 
group of people who believe in establishing totalitarian con- 
trols in this country, this is not the American way of doing 
things. We know this method is incompatible with the 
preservation of our democratic practices of freedom of the 
individual. 


Compensatory Spending 


The most fashionable recent attempt in this country 
to combat economic instability is through variations 
in the amount of Government spending, the “com- 
pensatory spending” theory. 


For example, the author of the Hoover Task Force Report 
on the Federal Reserve System appeared to be of that school 
of thought when he said: ‘‘ The impact of the Federal budget 
on the level of production, prices, and employment is now 
widely recognized. Federal Reserve monetary policy is now 
seen as probably subsidiary in importance to the Federal 
budget in mitigating general economic instability; certainly 
it is of no more than correlative importance.” Fortunately 
this report of the Task Force was not adopted by the Hoover 
Commission itself. 

The Federal budget is, of course, an important economic 
influence but not always a salutary one. Experience in recent 
years is discouraging to the belief that the budget can be so 
subjected to economic control that its fluctuations will be- 
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come a stabilizing influence in the business cycle. According 
to the theory, spending should be reduced when the eco- 
nomic goose hangs high, and increased in depressions. So 
far, about all we have succeeded in doing since this theory 
gained official sanction has been to increase the budget in 
both booms and depressions. Budgets are instruments of 
politics, and to make them also economic tools is asking 
much of human nature. 

There are, we should admit, certain special areas in which 
government has set up a mechanism for anti-cyclical action. 
The most notable is unemployment insurance. Under this 
plan, the worker and employer make larger payments to the 
government in times of prosperity, and the government in- 
creases its out-payments in depressions. Spending for public 
works is often cited as an area for a possible anti-cyclical 
program. So far, political pressures and the timing of ex- 
tended projects have baffled the planners. 

One may summarize by saying that while the budget 
should be an influence for economic stability, and we should 
do all we can to push it in that direction, we must not be too 
sanguine of our success. We cannot rely on that instrument 
alone for economic stability. The best practice will be to 
fortify insistently the old tradition that budgets are to be 
balanced. Circumstances themselves will unbalance them 
often enough despite all that can be done. That is happening 
today under our eyes. 


Money Management 


The third of the traditional methods of affecting business 
fluctuations is the regulation of money through changes in 
the supply and cost of money. History records many in- 
stances of the successful use of this instrument. For years, 
the Bank of England, by changes in its discount rate, or its 
purchase or sale of bank acceptances or Treasury obligations, 
influenced the flow of funds in and out of the London market. 
More important still, they influenced the activity of the 
investment market. The Federal Reserve System now has a 
long history of attempts at credit control—some more, some 
less successful. 


There are great advantages in trying to influence 
economic fluctuations through the money supply. In 
the first place, it can be done. The central banking 
system has the power to change the price of money 
and to influence the volume of money. It is true, as 
many say, that for the businessman about to launch 
an undertaking, it does not make much difference 
whether he pays 3 percent or 4 percent when he bor- 
rows at the bank. But when a business is thinking 
of selling 30-year bonds, it may make a critical dif- 
ference whether it pays 3 percent or 4 percent. 
Also, the buyers of bonds or of equities are greatly 
influenced by their view as to whether they think 
money rates are rising or falling—a matter which is 
within the control of the central banking system. 
When rates are rising, it is harder to get money. 
Businessmen and bankers watch the indicators of 
changes in Federal Reserve policy as one of the fac- 
tors in deciding whether to go forward with or post- 
pone new undertakings. The powers of the Reserve 
System are still substantial. 


The second advantage of using monetary action as a 
method of influencing business is that this method is con- 
sistent with democracy. You don’t have to tell the individual 
borrower or lender what to do, but you create the conditions 
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The original Federal Reserve Board with the then Secretary of the 

Treasury, William G. McAdoo. Left to right, seated, Charles Hamlin, 

the Secretary, Frederic A. Delano; standing, Paul M. Warburg, 
John S. Williams, W. P. Harding, and Adolph Miller 


under which he makes his own decision. If we must have 
some form of Government control, the best form in all our 
experience is control through money because that involves 
the least interference with the freeom of the individual to 
make his own choices in his economic life. 

Admittedly, the huge national debt and responsibility for 
the Government security market have limited the freedom of 
credit policy since the war. Even under this handicap, in- 
creases in discount rate and open market operations have 
had considerable influence. Just how much no one can 
measure; but to the observer in the money market, it ap- 
peared very substantial. 

Any skeptic as to the power of money in any economy 
does well to examine the dramatic illustrations of the results 
of recent basic changes in money values and credit policies in 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy. These were extreme cases, 
but they revealed vividly the improvement that can follow 
large doses of good old-fashioned monetary medicine. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, it should once more be 
emphasized that in this country today the Reserve System 
is only one of many influences on business fluctuations. The 
final result reflects many causes: the wisdom or unwisdom of 
businessmen in accumulating inventories, in starting new 
ventures, in keeping production costs and selling prices 
down; the soundness of labor union policies; the interna- 
tional situation; the thousands of ways Government stimu- 
lates or retards activity; the spending or saving habits of the 
individual; etc. The Reserve System is no substitute for 
sound policies in all these areas, nor can it wholly offset un- 
sound policies. In the long run, the economic trend reflects 
the stresses and the strains from all these fields. 

The point to note is that the control of money is a very 
powerful influence, and is one of the few that can. be con- 
sciously directed to economic stability. The Reserve System 
is our agency for that purpose. In the interest of sound bank- 
ing and national economy, it must be preserved and defended; 
and bankers, who know it best, have that peculiar duty. 


Three Questions of Federal Reserve Organization 


Next to these broad general conclusions as to the Sys- 
tem’s function and responsibility, there arise, as a result of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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ALABAMA 


WILuraM E. AKRIDGE, Jr., First National Bank, Mobile —CB 

LEONARD YANCEY DEAN, III, Eufaula Bank & Trust Company, 
Eufaula —CB 

Juuian L. Mason, Jr., The First National Bank, Birmingham —CB 

Joseru P. Penick, The First National Bank, Birmingham —CB 

Joun B; PonpDER, Birmingham Trust National Bank —CB 

THEODORE MARSH REINHART, Prichard National Bank, Prichard —CB 


CALIFORNIA 


CLARENCE REESE CoorteEs, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco —CB 

R. Scott HuUNSINGER, Bank of America N.T.&S.A., LosAngeles —CB 

CARTWRIGHT HunTER, California Bank, Los Angeles —CB 

Howarp A. Marto, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, San 
Francisco —CB 

Joun NicHoLtas Morpny, American Trust Company, San Francisco 
—CB 


Darrow L. Sutton, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., Oakland —CB 
COLORADO 


WILLARD FRED Bozett, Colorado National Bank, Denver —CB 


CONNECTICUT 


EpWARD JOHN AGNEW, Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company, 
Hartford —CB 

STANLEY A. AUSTIN, The Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury -—CB 

BENJAMIN BLACKFORD, Jr., Greenwich Trust Company —CB 

Lester A. CHAMBERLIN, The Second National Bank, New Haven —T 

Frank P. GLADOWSKI, Bristol Bank and Trust Company —CB 

EpwarD KENNETH HADDEN, City National Bank, New London —CB 

DoNOLSON E. HoRNE, Savings Bank of New London —SM 

MILES PECK JENNINGS, Bristol Savings Bank -—SM 

Joun F. McGowan, Savings Banks’ Deposit Guaranty Fund of 
Connecticut Inc., Hartford I 

BRYAN F. MAHAN, Savings Bank of New London —SM 

FRANK JOSEPH MILLER, Savings Bank of Manchester —-SM 

FRANKLIN EBERLY NEWBERY, Waterbury Savings Bank —SM 

CLARENCE BOWLYN RAYNARD, Society for Savings, Hartford —SM 

CARLETON A. SCOFIELD, Ridgefield Savings Bank —SM 

ALBERT HENRY SPLITTORFF, The Home Bank and Trust Company, 
Darien —T 

CHARLES JAMES SUTHERLAND, Waterbury Savings Bank —SM 

W. THompson, The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
Rockville —-CB 

MILTON Ticuy, Meriden Savings Bank —SM 

Lucian D, WARNER, The Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury -—T 

THEODORE I. WILKINSON, The First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Bridgeport —CB 


DELAWARE 


James H. Dawson, Security Trust Company, Wilmington —CB 
GrorGE E. DutTTOoN, Jr., Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington —T 
J. ARTHUR LARSON, Delaware Trust Company, Wilmington —CB 
PauL C. Rasu, Delaware Trust Company, Wilmington —CB 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WILLIAM — DE JARNETTE, Hamilton National Bank, Washing- 
ton —C 
DoNALp WILLIAM Mowsray, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington —CB 
Louis C. PaLapini, The Lincoln National Bank, Washington —CB 


GEORGE MILLER RowzEE, Jr., The Lincoln National Bank, Washing- 
ton —CB 


Tupor Wu:Ton, The Second National Baak, Washington —CB 
Darr LL E. WILKINS, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Wash- 
ington —CB 
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James Foster WILLETT, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington —CB 


FLORIDA 


JouN JosePH PINDER, The Florida National Bank, Key West —CB 
R. C. WaGEr, The Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville —T 


GEORGIA 


—y “en, The Citizens and Southern National Bank, Savan- 

nah — 

THOMAS BENJAMIN HARRELL, The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Macon —CB 

Vircit D. Jongs, First National Bank, Atlanta —CB 

M. MONROE KIMBREL, The First National Bank, Thomson —CB 

J. Emory McCorvey, Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta —I 

WALTER THOMAS Moopy, Jr., First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Macon —CB 

CLYDE ERNEST QUICKEL, First National Bank, Atlanta -—T 

C. NORMAN Ramsey, The Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta —CB 


Jutrtus BoLanpD RICHNER, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta —T 
Howarb S. STARKS, The Citizens and Southern National Bank, Atlanta 
—CB 


RICHARD STEARNS, 234 Candler Building, Atlanta —I 
CLARENCE WARD SUDDERTH, The Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta —T 


IDAHO 


DEAN WILLIAM SCHULTZ, American National Bank, Idaho Falls —CB 


ILLINOIS ° 


Joun H. Hutcuison, The Bank of Herrin, Herrin —CB 

ARTHUR JAMES KASE, Western National Bank, Cicero —CB 

WILLIAM R. KIMBALL, Central National Bank, Mattoon —CB 

ERWIN EWALp Latowsky, Champaign County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Urbana —CB 

VirGIL R. Liptrap, The First National Bank, Chicago —CB 

ARLIE Murpny, Bank of Benton, Benton —CB 

WALTER W. PLANKE, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago —T 

EDWARD F. REITER, Jr., Commercial National Bank, Peoria —CB 

CHARLES J. SCANLON, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago —CB 

SELDEN T. Swope, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago —CB 

FRANK J. VALES, Western National Bank, Cicero —I 

GEORGE B. WENDT, The First National Bank, Chicago —I 

DANIEL STEWART WENTWORTH, Chicago Title and Trust Company, 
—T 


INDIANA 


WILLIAM T. RASMUSSEN, The Indiana Trust Company, Indianapolis: 


—CB 
KENTUCKY 


ASA WARREN FULLER, Liberty National Bank and Trust Company 
Louisville —-CB 

Le Roy MITCHELL MILES, First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Lexington —CB 

Ira H. Wuite, First National Bank and Trust Company, Lexington 
—T 


LOUISIANA 
Joun A. OULLIBER, The National Bank of Commerce, New Orleans, 
—CB 


MILLARD G. REDDEN, Fidelity National Bank, Baton Rouge —CB 


MAINE 
ERNEST E. BAKER, The Merrill Trust Company, Bucksport —-CB 
WALLACE A. Ritcure, Guilford Trust Company, Greenville —CB 
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ALDEN H. SAWYER, National Bank of Commerce, Portland —CB 
AuGustus ELLIoTT SMALL, Jr., National Bank of Commerce, Portland 


—CB 
MARYLAND 
CHRISTOPHER A. Rupp, Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore —-CB 
ADOLPH CLARENCE WIENERT, Federal Reserve Bank, Baltimore —CB 
MASSACHUSETTS 
JAMES ARRINGTON, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston —CB 
SAMUEL HutcHiIns Back, The Merchants National Bank, Boston 
—CB 
JOSEPH FRANCIS BIRMINGHAM, The First National Bank, Boston -—-CB 
H. PRENTICE BROWNING, Worcester County Trust Company, Worcester 
—CB 


WILLIAM APPLETON BuRNHAM, Jr., The First National Bank, Boston 


JOHN M. Cass, The First National Bank, Boston —CB 


Epwarp E. CuuteE, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston —CB 
RoBERT MiLo Crouch, The First National Bank, Gardner —I 
FRANK S. DEWEY, Jr., The First National Bank, Boston —CB 
DONALD WILLIAM FLETCHER, Hadley Falls Trust Company, Holyoke 
—CB 
ALBERT J. HAMILTON, Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge -—CB 
FREDERICK R. HAMILTON, The Second National Bank, Boston -—CB 
Henry C. HumpuHReEYS, Middleborough Savings Bank, Middleboro 
SM 


JouNn FRANCIS KENNEDY, The Park National Bank, Holyoke —CB 

RICHARD V. KILEy, Somerset Savings Bank, Somerville SM 

WiLu1aM G. KIMBALL, Chicopee Falls Savings Bank, Chicopee Falls 
—SM 

WILLIAM RoGers KING, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston —CB 

James RK. McKenzie, Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester —SM 

J. RoBERT Morse, United States Trust Company, Boston —CB 

Joun Morse, United States Trust Company, Boston —CB 

HARRY CLIFTON PRINCE, Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester —SM 

FREDERICK J. RocuE, Brockton Savings Bank, Brockton —SM 

DANIEL J. SAVAGE, Suffolk Savings Bank, Roslindale —-SM 

WILLIAM BERNA SCHMINK, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


—CB 
STANLEY A. STOWELL, Orange National Bank, Orange —-CB 
WALTER H. Tart, Jr., Belmont Savings Bank, Belmont —-SM 
THEODORE STONE THOMPSON, Eliot Savings Bank, Boston —I 


Joun J. WuITE, Newton-Waltham Bank and Trust Company, Newton 
Centre —T 


MICHIGAN 
CHESTER N. EGGEN, The First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Marquette CB 
KENNETH E. HAEFELE, Genessee County Savings Bank, Flint —-CB 


WILL1AM B. HALL, The Detroit Bank —CB 

ALEX J. INNES, National Bank of Detroit —-CB : 

WILLIAM C. MAYNARD, The Manufacturers National Bank, Detroit 
—CB 

DELMAR CLARENCE NAGEL, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Lansing —T 


STEWART R. PARENT, Michigan National Bank, Port Huron —CB 
MINNESOTA 
EMMETT J. ERICKSON, Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Min- 
neapolis —SM 
VERNON K. FALGREN, First and American National Bank, Duluth —T 
James A. GALBRAITH, Midland National Bank, Minneapolis —-CB 
Goopricu Lowry, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis —-CB 
JOHN ALEXANDER MoorHEapD, Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis —CB F 
CLAYTON E. TILLANDER, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis —CB 
MISSISSIPPI 
Joun N. Gunson, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Jackson —I 


James M. McKeown, Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, 
Vicksburg —CB 


MISSOURI 
Epwin Henry Bosse, Jr., Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis —T 
Joun T. Boysen, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City —CB 


MiLton T. BUELTERMANN, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis —CB 

J. S. HANDFORD, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City —CB 

WILLIAM H. JAFFKE, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis —CB 

Burtis McGte LittLe, Commercial Bank, Lexington —CB 

EvANS THEODORE MCREYNOLDS, The Union National Bank, Springfield 

WILLIAM EpwarpD PETERSON, Jr., Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis —CB 

Paut P. Turpin, First National Bank, St. Louis —CB 


MONTANA 
JaMes HuntTER D10n, Union Bank and Trust Company, Helena —T 
NEW JERSEY 
FRANCIS W. APPLETON, The Citizens National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Englewood —T 
FReEpD Howard Savings Institution, Newark -—SM 
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LANIER BrOweR, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 

Eric A. Bruce, First National Bank, Roselle —-CB 

GerorGE Davipson, Jr., Bloomfield Bank and Trust Company —cCR 

JouN KENDALL FEHON, Irvington Trust Company —CB 

Joun Louis GILHEANY, Hunterdon County National Bank, Flemington 
B 


FRANK BERNARD JECKEL, The Summit Trust Company —CB 
C. WALTER JOHNSON, Bank of Bogota —-CB 

HERBERT H. KERN, Howard Savings Institution, Newark —SM 
FRANK Hackensack Trust Company 


WituiuM G. LIvEsEY, First Paterson National Bank and Trust Com. 
pany —CB 

THERON L. Marsu, National Newark and Essex Banking Company, 
Newark —CB 

JAMES SHERMAN OGDEN, The First National Bank, Bound Brook —CR 

ANTHONY JEREMIAH RICCARDO, West Side Trust Company, Newark 
—CB 

Rosert E. Tutt e, First National Bank, Roselle —CB 

WILLIAM GEORGE WICKMAN, Jr., West Side Trust Company, Newark 
—CB 

CHARLES J. ZALENSKI, Community Trust Company, Bloomfield —cCg 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM J. ANDERSON, Empire Trust Company, New York —CB 

Gorpon L. BANKER, Union National Bank, Troy —CB 

GEorGE H. Becnt, The Franklin Square National Bank —CB 

CHARLES F. Bounpb, Guaranty Trust Company, New York —CB 

LELAND S. Brown, The National City Bank, New York —CB 

Harry F. Brusu, Eastchester Savings Bank, Mount Vernon —SM 

WILLARD LLOYD BuRBANK, The Chase National Bank, New York 
—CB 

ALTON J. BurRKE, Public National Bank and Trust Company, New York 
—CB 

ROBERT E. BUSHNELL, Syracuse Savings Bank -—SM 

PatricK NOBLE CALHOUN, Jr., Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York —CB 

FRANK H. CuHapin, North River Savings Bank, New York —SM 

ALAN THOMAS CHRISTIE, The Bank of New York and Fifth Avenye 
Bank —CB 

CHRISTIAN F. W. CLAUSEN, The Chase National Bank, New York 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 

ALBERT E. CRANE, Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York —SM 

HERMAN P. DENNER, New York Savings Bank —SM 

FRANK DENOYELLES, Union Square Savings Bank, New York —SM 

Joun JosEPH DEVILLARS, The National Chautauqua County Bank, 
Jamestown —CB 

D. RoGer Dickson, Power City Trust Company, Niagara Falls —CB 

WILBUR IRVING DREIKORN, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
New York CB 

WALTER A. DRESCHER, First National Bank, New Rochelle —CB 

CHARLES A. FERRETTI, Central Savings Bank, New York —SM 

Louis W. Feuss, Irving Trust Company, New York —CB 

Henry G. FICKEN, Jamaica Savings Bank —SM 

KyYRAN J. FLANNERY, City and County Savings Bank, Albany —SM 

Howarp GEBERTH, Dry Dock Savings Institution, New York —SM 

WALTER GREGORY GEISER, East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
—SM 

JosEPH T. GiBSON, Cornwall National Bank, Cornwall —CB 

CHARLES E. GILLEsPIE, Harlem Savings Bank, New York —SM 

MICHAEL A. GrRONTA, East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn —SM 

—a_" FRANK GRAMBOW, Bank of Westbury Trust Company 

SIDNEY ALLEN GRAVES, The National City Bank, New York —CB 

GLEN K. GREEN, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York —T 

REIDAR E. GUNDERSEN, Guaranty Trust Company, New York —CB 

— A. HACKLER, City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New 

ork —I 

WILLIAM ALFRED FULTON HAMILTON, Rochester Savings Bank —SM 

JAMES FRANKLIN HARDIN, Manhattan Savings Bank, New York —SM 

BrittinGs B. HARTFIELD, Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, New 
York —CB 

NELSON B. Hyatt, The National City Bank, New York —CB 

JOHN CHASE KINGMAN, Irving Trust Company, New York —CB 

WALTER Scott KINKADE, The National Safety Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York —CB 

—— B. Lewis, Jr., Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 

JosepH F. Lorn, Guaranty Trust Company, New York —CB 

Joun M. Lyons, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York —CB 

CHARLES X. McCartuy, Public National Bank and Trust Company, 
New York —CB 

Ratpo H. MaAcKINNON, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 


—CB 

RaymMonp A. MIECzKOWSKI, County Trust Company, White Plains 
—CB 

ALFRED SLADE MILLS, The Bank for Savings, New York —I 

HARVEY Epwarpb MOLE, Jr., The Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue 
Bank —I 


JosepH C. MUELLER, Hempstead Bank —CB 

Wiu1aM B. Nauts, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York —CB 

Wes ey G. Nixon, The East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn —SM 

GEorGE F. NoLan, The National City Bank, Flushing —CB 

JouNn M. OHLENBUSCH, Jr., The Bowery Savings Bank, New York —! 

GERALD J. PEFFERT, The Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn —SM 

MarTIN T. RABER, East Brooklyn Savings Bank —SM 

ANDREW A. RINDLAUB, County Trust Company, Port Chester —CB 

JouHN W. SAUNDERS, The Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn -—-SM 
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GottFrriep E. F, SCHAEFFER, East River Savings Bank, New York 

CHEST! ‘ W. ScumipT, The Bowery Savings Bank, New York —SM 

Davip A. Scott, The Chase National Bank, New York —CB 

ARTHUR S. SHERWIN, Chemical Bank and Trust Company, New York 

Marce. A. Siz, Irving Trust Company, New York —CB 

WittisM F. STAPLES, Exchange National Bank, Olean —I 

Pau A. TooLe, Albany Savings Bank —SM 

Roser? L. TuLty, Yonkers Savings Bank —I 

LeRoy F. VAN Ding, Dry Dock Savings Institution, New York —SM 

GrorGE JOHN VARLEY, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
—CB 

Warp S. WarD, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester —CB 

RoBERT S. WARNER, First of Boston International Corporation, New 
York —CB 

GitBert H. WEALE, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York —CB 

AppisoN M. WuiTtE, Savings Bank of Utica —SM 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Harvey E. ANDERSON, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh 
—CB 

A. Curtis Brown, Cabarrus Bank & Trust Co., Kannapolis —CB 

Henry Woop Harris, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh 
—CB 

ARCHIBALD W. MCLEAN, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Char- 
lotte —CB 

J. Russet Situ, The Union National Bank, Charlotte —CB 

LeRoy H. STANTON, American Trust Company, Charlotte —CB 


NORTH DAKOTA 


DeLLos W. PALMER, Fargo National Bank, Fargo —CB 


OHIO 


Francis J. AMER, The National City Bark, Cleveland —I 

EpwarRD LAWRENCE BERKEY, National Bank Examiner, Cleveland 
—CB 

T. Bvarr, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland —I 

ALBERT A. GRAVES, The Central Trust Company, Cincinnati —CB 

Joun RoBERT HANESWORTH, The Huntington National Bank, Columbus 
—CB 

Lioyp W. Howarp, The Huntington National Bank, Columbus —CB 

RoBert L. KniGHT, Ohio Citizens Trust Company, Toledo —SM 

Wittiam J. McCarrick, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Columbus —CB 

LAWRENCE E. Marcum, Third National Bank and Trust Company, 
Dayton —T 

SAMUEL EDWARD MAXWELL, The First National Bank, Cincinnati 
—CB 

JosepH M. MILLER, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland —CB 

Haro_p A. MINNICH, Central National Bank, Cleveland —T 

James W. PAINTER, Ohio-Merchants Trust Company, Massillon —T 

Henry C. Peters, The Fairfield National Bank, Lancaster —CB 

ELMER A. PIMSNER, Western Security Bank, Sandusky —I 

J. PARKER Piatt, The First National Bank, Findlay’) —-CB 

HENRY QUAYLE, Central National Bank, Cleveland —CB 

Henry S. RICHARDS, First National Bank, Akron —T 

W. C. SHERMAN, The Third National Bank and Trust Company, Day- 
ton —CB 

C. E. Wituits, The Huntington National Bank, Columbus —T 

GLEN YOHE, First National Bank, Canton —T 

Pau. E. ZIMMERMAN, Mahoning National Bank, Youngstown —CB 


OKLAHOMA 


Forest W. ALEXANDER, Federal Reserve Bank, Oklahoma City —CB 
J. LANDON RULE, Citizens National Bank, Muskogee —I 


OREGON 


Rex Gisson, United States National Bank of Portland, Salem —CB 
Epwarp J. Kotar, United States National Bank, Portland —CB 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CuarLES W. Apams, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia —CB 

GrorGe R. ARCHBOLD, Peoples First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh —CB 

Raymonp L. Beck, Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, 
Meadville —CB 

EDWARD N. BILLMAN, Watsontown National Bank —CB 

J. Witt1aM BLAnc, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking & Trusts, 
Philadelphia —T 

Joseru J. BRACELAND, Philadelphia Savings Fund Society —SM 

JAMES TYLER Brown, Mellon National Bank & Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh —CB 

weet Burns, Jr., Milton Bank and Safe Deposit Company, Milton 

WILLIAM Cotver, The Easton National Bank —CB 

HARRY FRANKLIN CouRTNEY, Assistant National Bank Examiner, 

_ Philadelphia —CB 

NORMAN SAMUEL CRILL, The Grove City National Bank -—CB 

Tuomas Hopart Day, Hanover National Bank, Wilkes-Barre —CB 

MICHAEL F, FLANAGAN, The First National Bank, Scranton —CB 

THomAs WILSON GoORMLY, Peoples First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh —CB 

HAROLD M. Griegst, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia —CB 

WILLIAM A. GuNsSER, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia —CB 

STANLEY D. Hart, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia —T 

Kart M. Hewitt, First National Bank, Wilkinsburg —I 
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RiIcHARD E. HOLDEN, Merchants National Bank & Trust Company, 
Meadville —I 

Ravpu B. Hupson, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, New 
Kensington —I 

— IBBOTSON, Jr., Western Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 

GERALD J. KEARNEY, Miners Savings Bank, Pittston —CB 

Pau J. Kour, The First National Bank, Lebanon —CB 

Horace E. KRAMER, First National Bank, Wilkes-Barre —CB 

Ray M. Lets, Farmers Trust Company, Carlisle —-CB 

Howarb T. Lopce, Jr., Liberty Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia 

B 


JAMES J. MICKLEy, Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia —I 

GRANVILLE S. MorGAN, The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society —-SM 

Lewis W. MorGan, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company, 
Wilmerding —CB 

JoHN WILLIAM MULLIKIN, The Philadelphia National Bank —CB 

Joun H. Myers, The First National Bank, York —CB 

REUBEN R. Myers, Quakertown Trust Company —T 

——_, J. O'CONNELL, Real Estate Trust Company, Philadelphia 

Rap B. Pennock, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia —-CB 

J. Epwarp REITER, Lemoyne Trust Company, Lemoyne —CB 

a W. ScHAUBEL, Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 
—CB 

Joun C. WARNER, Jr., The First National Bank, Milford —-CB 

Epwarp W. WENTWORTH, McDowell National Bank, Sharon —T 

Harry THomas Woop, Western Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


FREDERICK S. BRISTOW, Industrial Trust Company, Providence —CB 
Curtis B. Brooks, Industrial Trust Company, Providence —T 
KENNETH S. FLETCHER, Providence National Bank —T 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rupert E. Kuune, The Citizens and Southern National Bank, Colum- 
bia —CB 
Tuomas C. VANDIVER, Carolina National Bank, Anderson —CB 


TENNESSEE 


Ear L. McCarro._t, Union Planters National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis —CB 

WituiaM E. Terry, The First National Bank, Jackson —CB 

W. WEstT, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Nashville 


—T 
TEXAS 


EDWARD L. BELL, National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio —I 

G. NorRMAN Brown, National Bank of Commerce, Houston —CB 

WILLIAM H. Caywoop, Houston National Bank —CB 

ELTON WALTER GRANT, The Second National Bahk, Houston ~—CB 

JEFFERY B. HILL, Second National Bank, Houston —CB 

JouN Lacey, First National Bank, Dallas ——CB 

JaMEs E. Massey, Republic National Bank, Dallas —-CB 

ALFRED O. NICHOLSON, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Dallas 
—CB 

CLAUDE M. ROWLAND, Federal Reserve Bank, El Paso —CB 

Mac C. Smytu, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas —CB 

J. Briccs Topp, Greenville Avenue State Bank, Dallas —CB 

JouN F. YerLusn, Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas —CB 

LEIGHTON F. YounG, National Bank of Commerce, Houston —CB 


VERMONT 


CLARENCE S. CAMPBELL, The Peoples National Bank, Barre —CB 

GLENN E. Cuapin, Howard National Bank & Trust Company, Burling- 
ton —CB 

JaMEs R. McGInv, Franklin County Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Albans —CB 

Joun A. Morrow, Randolph National Bank, Randolph —CB 

Horace B. SHAw, Jr., Burlington Savings Bank —SM 


VIRGINIA 


James H. BrincGers, Citizens Marine Jefferson Bank, Newport News 

ELpbrIpGE L. FEATHERS, Dominion National Bank, Bristol —CB 

Epwarp H. Ou tp, First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke —CB 

HucGu H. Owens, Southern Bank & Trust Company, Richmond -—CB 

WILLIAM D. Roserts, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond —CB 

Tuomas A. ROCKECHARLIE, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Richmond —CB 

Norman C. Scott, The First National Bank, Berryville —CB 

CLARENCE D. SHELBURNE, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond —CB 

A. LEONARD SHIELD, The First National Bank, Newport News —T 

FRANCIS R. TayLor, State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond —CB 

RosBert C. WALKER, First National Bank, Lexington -—CB 

MarcHANT D. Wornom, Virginia Bankers Association, Richmond 


—CB 
WASHINGTON 
MERRILL R. EBNER, The First National Bank, Pullman -—CB 


WISCONSIN 


ANDRE J. Perry, First Fond du Lac National Bank —CB 
STANLEY L. REwey, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee —I 
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How the RFC 


Chooses 


Borrowers 


The article which follows was written by LAWRENCE STAF- 
FORD, regular Washington correspondent of BANKING, whose 
monthly report on events in the Capital appears on page 35. 

The subject of the RFC’s business lending mission was also 
given attention by President Truman in his midyear Economic 
Report. Specifically the President proposed that the present 
10-year limit on RFC loans to business be lengthened, and 
endorsed the idea of loans by that agency to help forestall 
unemployment. 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 

This was the question which was debated at a 
recent hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
Committee. Actually the hearing was in the nature of an 
open forum, with members of the subcommittee and the 
RFC trading their opinions about what is the proper mission 
of an RFC business loan in these times. 

Participating in the debate were the members of the 
subcommittee. These included Senators J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, Frear of Delaware, Capehart of Indiana, 
and Tobey of New Hampshire. Senators Fulbright and 
Frear are Democrats. Tobey and Capehart are Republicans. 

Senator Fulbright is chairman of the RFC subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking Committee. It was at his initiative 
that the hearing was called. He selected the subject. In sub- 
stance, Mr. Fulbright expressed the opinion that RFC 
should not make business loans, either directly or in partici- 
pation with banks and other lenders, merely to “bail out” 
businesses which, without the Government credit accom- 
modation, might fail. 

Opposing Senator Fulbright on this issue were Senators 
Capehart and Frear and, by implication, Senator Tobey. 

Senator Fulbright expressed the opinion that RFC should 
aid small businesses—new small businesses—to get started. 
Senator Capehart vigorously opposed this. 

Appearing in the debate for the RFC were Harvey J. 
Gunderson, a director of that agency, and James L. Dough- 
erty, its general counsel. Lewis Stevens of Philadelphia, a 
lawyer who assisted the Senate Banking subcommittee in 
1948 to draft the new and current RFC act, took some part 
in the questioning, and indicated virtually complete agree- 
ment with Senator Fulbright’s position. 

In the main there were before the committee no detailed 
statistics indicating the direction and course of RFC busi- 
ness loans. However, three cases formed a casual basis of 
the discussion. One was a loan to a plywood company, a 
second a loan to a watch company, both to “save”’ busi- 
nesses that would fail, as Senator Fulbright saw it. The third 
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Wie is an appropriate business lending function of 


was the loan recommended to RFC by the Civil Aerons utics 
Board for an airline. 

Mr. Stevens stated that the Senate committee report of 
1948 expressed the idea that ‘“‘the committee believes that 
RFC should not engage in lending of a purely private 
character where the benefit to the general public is remote, 
whether the loans be large or small.’’ Both he and Senator 
Fulbright wanted to know how RFC was carrying this out, 

Mr. Gunderson stated that with respect to employment 
“the community interest was the controlling thing, because 
substantially the public interest of the whole country is 
made up of a group of communities, and unless you keep 
those communities in a reasonably healthy condition, your 
condition of the overall country is not healthy.” 

“And do you not think that it makes any difference how 
large or small the community is?” asked Senator Fulbright. 

Mr. Gunderson replied that “if a business is a substantial 
employer, so that the failure for it to operate when all 
other conditions, favorable conditions, exist, you have the 
possibility of good operation, you have good collateral and 
you have good management—that the public interest is 
such that employment should be continued.” 

“Tt seems to me that would lead us to the conclusion that 
RFC is to prevent unemployment,” observed Senator Ful- 
bright. : 

Mr. Gunderson responded that the many limitations in 
the act relating to the RFC, particularly the prohibition 
against its making loans where private financing was avail- 
able, rather preclude the agency having such a large mission, 
He pointed out that at one of the RFC loan agencies 
(branches), loans of $13.6-million were worked out but that 
ultimately banks and insurance companies took up all but 
$3.5-million of this, the amount left to RFC. 

“That would seem to indicate that you had approved the 
larger number of loans in competition with private business. 
.. . Here you approved $13-million, and it turns out 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 


“Well, my wife and I just thought it would 
be nice to have dinner out for a change” 
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Care and Feeding 


of Speech Ideas 


Dr. CROCKER, head of the Department of Speech, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, presents here the second in his 
series designed to aid bankers who are called upon to make 
speeches. Among other things, he suggests the filing of helpful 
material. A good way to start, we submit, is to keep DR. CROCK- 
er’s articles for reference. 


read when we decide what we are going to talk about. 

But resist the temptation. Instead, sit down at your 
desk and write as fast, or dictate as fast as you can. Do not 
bother about organization. That will come later. But spill 
your mind on the subject. Open the sluiceways. Do not 
stop the flow of ideas. Let it come as long as it will. Do 
not reject any idea. 

Put this effusion in a drawer in your desk. Let it lie idle. 

Carry around with you a small notebook in which you jot 
down ideas, sentences, neat ways of saying what you want to 
say. Now and then take out of the drawer the first outflow 
of ideas and add at appropriate places these new thoughts. 
Don’t worry about the style or organization, but if you see a 
place here and there to polish what you have before you, 
pencil it in. 

This thinking about and around the theme, turning it 
over and over in your mind, will insure originality in the 
finished product. It will be minted in your mind. 

In your casual reading in the daily newspapers and weekly 
news magazines you may see items that are related to your 
theme. Clip and file these. 

Materials from yourself, gathered from thinking and ob- 
servation, will mould what you get from others through 
conversation, corresponding, and reading. Remember an 
audience comes to hear what you think, not what others 
think. 

Converse. Bring up the ideas you are going to talk about at 
the dining room table. What does the family think about 
them? Make a mental note of their reaction. Were the ideas 
stimulating? To which ideas did the members of the family 
listen the most attentively? In conversing with others you 
are beginning to try out your ideas on an audience. You are 
beginning to form your ideas into words. You are beginning 
to develop your style. 

Robert Dale, a Birmingham clergyman of the 19th Cen- 
tury, said he got most of his sermons on the steps of the 
public library. There he talked over his ideas with whom- 
ever he met. 

By talking over the ideas with others you saturate your- 
self with the thoughts so that you will be at home with them 
on the platform later on. 


Ses how universal is the urge to run to the library to 
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Correspond. Authenticity may be added to your speech by 
obtaining the ideas of others by correspondence. What does 
the best-informed person in the field think about your cen- 
tral idea? Is it good? Ts it challenging? In this way you might 
get several quotes from top people. But do not write for 
information that is available elsewhere. 

Read. After you have exhausted all the ways of getting 
information and you still want more, then you may take 
down the books from the library shelves. Now there is no 
danger that you will spout what you find in the boo ks. This 
library material will become a part of the speech bu t it will 
blend into the other materials. You will be master of the 
materials and the materials will not be master of you. You 
may wish to read for: (1) Facts, (2) reasons, (3) opinions, 
and (4) examples. 

Facts. Look out for facts as you read to bolster your 
general conclusions. For example, how many banks are there 
in the United States? You may have to turn to the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States for your data. Statistics wisely 
used can give your speech a punch that can be obtained in 
no other way. 


Speaker-Audience Team 


Reasons. Think along with your audience. An audience 
likes to use its reasoning powers. When you have your audi- 
ence thinking along with you, you have its attention. 

Opinions. You can bolster your central idea with an opin- 
ion of someone whom the audience will consider an author- 
ity. It is as if you said, “Do not take my word for this, listen 
to Mr. X.” Note how advertising depends upon testimony, 
or opinion, for strengthening its appeal. 

Examples. You should have plenty of illustrations in your 
speech. These examples may be so varied as to appeal to 
different people in your audience. Variety must be the 
enemy of monotony in public speaking. The illustration can 
make your argument clear, serve as proof, stimulate the 
imagination, give a touch of the beautiful, help the memory, 
appeal to different listeners, carry the argument in a lighter 
vein, dramatize your material. The analogy, too, is helpful. 
Look for useful analogies in your reading, in talking to peo- 
ple, in your daily life. See likenesses. 

Your materials will fall into three types of proof: per- 
sonal, emotional and logical. 

Personal Proof comes from the way you think, your judg- 
ment, your sense of values. This is important. It is what 
makes you YOU. Every lawyer in court tries to destroy the 
personal proof of the witnesses for the opposition. What 
you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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What Do You Know 
About the 
FDIC? 


NORRIS C. BAKKE 


Mr. Bakke, a former chief justice of the Supreme Court of Colorado 
who is now associate general counsel of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has prepared the following True-False quiz for BANKING. 
After each question circle the T or the F to indicate your answer. 


Correct answers appear on page 102. 
Mr. Bakke 


1. The idea of deposit insurance is of re- 
cent origin. 


2. The Banking Act of 1933, which 
created the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, was the first legislative enactment 
providing for deposit insurance. 


3. The original Federal deposit insurance 
law (Banking Act of 1933) provided that the 
insured banks must be stockholders in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


4. Stock of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is held and owned by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and the Treasury of 
the U. S. 


5. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration is a Government agency directed by 
a statutory board consisting of three mem- 
bers, two of whom are appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The third member is the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


6. All banks in the United States are in- 


sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


7. A depositor can readily tell whether 
the bank is insured because each insured 
bank must display at each window or station 
where deposits are received the official sign 
which carries the statement that the deposits 
are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to the maximum of $5,000 for 
each depositor. 


8. The maximum insurance for each de- 
positor in an insured bank is $5,000, regard- 
less of whether the funds are deposited in 
one or more deposit accounts, such as check- 
ing, savings, time or thrift accounts. 


9. The maximum insurance of $5,000 for 
each depositor is applicable regardless of 
whether the funds are maintained by the de- 
positor in different rights or capacities. 


10. The deposits of a depositor as trustee 
(actual, not tentative, trust), guardian, adminis- 
trator, executor, agent, or in any other 
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fiduciary capacity are insured separately 
from each other and from his own individual 
deposits. 


11. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration must pay the insured deposits re- 
gardless of what may have caused the in- 
sured bank to close. 


12. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration must wait for an insured bank to be 
closed before it may act to protect the de- 
positors. 


13. More banks failed each year from 
1923-1933 than the total number of banks 
which failed during the 15 years of Federal 
deposit insurance. 


14, The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration must pay the insured deposits in 
closed banks in cash or its equivalent. 


15. Financial institutions other than banks 
may be insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 


16. Where, under a Gl, FHA or a similar 
type mortgage, the mortgagor makes peri- 
odical payments to a servicing agent and 
these include payments on principal, interest, 
taxes, insurance, etc., and such funds are 
deposited by the servicing agent in an in- 
sured bank in a custodial account, the interest 
of each participating owner in such cus- 
todial deposit account is separately insured. 


17. The Banking Act of 1933, as 
amended, and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, prohibit insured banks from paying 
interest on demand deposits and fix maxi- 
mum rates of interest payable on savings 
and time deposits. 


18. The Board of Directors of the Federal 


Deposit Insurance Corporation may terminate 
the status of an insured bank when it finds 
that the bank is continuing unsafe or unsound 
practices in the conduct of its business or 
when its directors or trustees knowingly or 
negligently permit any of its officers or 
agents to violate any provision of any law 
or regulation to which the bank is subject. 


19. The Federa! Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration may require insured banks to pro- 
vide adequate protection and indemnity 
against burglary, defalcation and other 
similar losses and, if an insured bank refuses 
to comply with any such requirement, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation may 
contract for such protection and indemnity 
and add the cost thereof to the assessment 
payable by such bank. 


20. An insured bank may pay dividends 
on its capital stock, or interest on its capital 
notes or debentures out of net profits, al- 
though it is in default in the payment of an as- 
sessment due to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


21. To be eligible for deposit insurance a 
bank must meet certain standards. These 
standards, called factors in the law, must be 
considered in passing upon the application. 
They are: The financial history and condition 
of the bank, the adequacy of its capital struc- 
ture, its future earnings prospects, the general 
character of its management, the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served by 
the bank, and whether its corporate powers 
are consistent with the purposes of the Fed- 
eral deposit insurance law. 


22. There is a duplication of examinations 
of insured banks by the Federal banking 
agencies, namely, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Board and the | 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


(Answers are on page 102) 
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WASHINGTON 
E view abroad a prospect of eco- 
\ nomic instability and confusion, 
and in the Senate, now ponder- 
ing ECA’s second appropriation, min- 
gled feelings of frustration, suppressed 
anger and indecision. From all sides 
countless hands still stretch in our di- 
rection, palms up, year after year with- 
out the results promised when Lend- 
Lease was revived in the shape of the 
loan to Britain and again renewed and 
broadened under the initials ERP. Re- 
peatedly we have bought foreign ‘“co- 
operation” in our official trade policies, 
only to find that it was lip service we 
got in the end. Probably it was all a 
vain hope, anyway. But Senators and 
others are feeling not a little disillu- 
sioned. 

We have just seen, at this writing, the 
conclusion of months of wrangling be- 
tween ECA and the OEEC, and within 
OEEC, over proposals to make Western 
European trade a bit more competitive. 
ECA, however, would use no pressure, 
no “sanctions,” to force its views on 
the ERP recipients; and the latter, 
knowing this all the time, have acted 
accordingly. That is what gripes the 
Senators, certain that we are being 
played for suckers and yet not daring to 
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A Bear by the Tail 


HERBERT BRATTER 


let go of the bear’s tail. The future of 
sterling and of the “sterling area”’ is 
seen only indistinctly through a cloud 
of “‘crisis!’”’ headlines which, initially 
at least, have left the British public 
cold. Not a Marshall, but a Moses, is 
needed to lead the people out of this 
wilderness of controls, quotas, subsidies, 
ceilings, artificial parities, bulk buying 
and whatnot. 


Mr. Snyder’s Trip 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder doubtless would have been glad 
to cancel his European summer trip at 
the last minute, had the previously- 
announced plans for his tour of Treas- 
ury offices abroad with Assistant Secre- 
tary William McChesney Martin not 
aroused the inevitable anticipation in 
European finance ministries. As it de- 
veloped, the Secretary flew straight into 
a turbulent monetary crisis centered in 
London. To what extent the crisis was 
stimulated by Mr. Snyder’s travel an- 
nouncement is not clear at this distance. 
(Secretary Acheson thought it no great 
crisis.) At the very first stopping place 
the Treasury party was presented with 
proposals for ERP-plus. Mr. Snyder 
did not need to visit Europe to see that 
Britain’s balance-of-payments problem 


DEVANEY 


has not been noticeably changed since 
the Anglo-American loan of 1945. In 
the Capitol, meanwhile, Senators voiced 
their disillusionment with British be- 
havior. 


Is French Recovery Real? 


The Monnet Commissariat, reporting 
on its own handiwork, finds that France 
has covered the first lap of the struggle 
to attain a state of ‘“demi-prosperity.” 
Commenting on the report, The Econo- 
mist observes that it does not conceal 
the fear that the present demi-prosper- 
ity contains “some shady and precari- 
ous elements.” The primary goal— 
national solvency—still lingers on the 
horizon. The report, continued The 
Economist, reveals that, in 1948, output 
per man in the nine major industries 
was 13 percent below the 1938 level, 
while in some of the nonlisted trades 
the picture probably is even darker. 


ECA Investment Guaranties 


ECA has announced a liberalization 
of its investment-guaranty policy. Prior 
to June 24 the guaranties of convertibil- 
ity into dollars were limited to 100 
percent of the new investment. Now the 
guaranty covers 175 percent of the in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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The Investment Market 


Governments —Other Securities 


The author is a member of the faculty 
of The Graduate School of Banking and 
a Government bond and money market 
specialist. 


market for Government securities. 

No sooner does it seem that the 
elements of supply and demand are rela- 
tively in balance—as was the case a 
month ago—when something occurs to 
tip the scales sharply. In June it ap- 
peared that, with no further Treasury 
financing in immediate prospect and 
with a fair supply of Government bonds 
eligible for commercial bank acquisi- 
tion, the course of the market could be 
expected to be pretty stable. Moreover, 
the supply of ineligible issues was rather 
confidently expected to care for the re- 
quirements of insurance companies, 
savings banks and others without undue 
effect on the pricé level. 

Suddenly on June 29 the Federai 
Open Market Committee closed and 
locked the supply room. Prices jumped 
upward at once and, after a pause to 
consolidate the gain, they continued the 
advance. Not only has the yield on the 
longer term issues showed a sharp de- 
cline but the shortest term obligations 
have similarly lowered available in- 
come return. By July 5 the “bank” 
2s of September 15, 1972/67, had 
reached as compared with 103% 
on June 1, with a yield of 2.15 per- 
cent instead of the 2.27 percent at 
the earlier date. Similarly the Victory 
2\4s of December 15, 1972/67, which 
up to that time had failed to reach 101, 
rose to 102% to yield 2.33 percent, 
as against the 2.44 percent basis on the 
first of the month. 


Tos is never a dull moment in the 
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Government Bonds 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


In the midterm category the eligible 
24s of September 15, 1959/56, at 104% 
on July 5, had lowered their yield to 
1.57 percent from the earlier 1.70 per- 
cent basis by rising 1% point. The popu- 
lar medium for “riding the interest 
curve,” i.e., the 2s of December 15, 
1954/52, showed an even sharper 
change. Rising to 102'%, the yield had 
dropped to 1.25 percent as compared 
with 1.46 percent at the beginning of 
the month. 

Treasury bills quoted between a 1.17 
percent and a 1.10 percent basis and 
apparently well stabilized at that level, 
with new weekly issues being taken at 
about 1.16 percent, were by July 7 
obtainable only at about’ .80 percent, 
while the yield on the 114 percent 1- 
year certificates fell from about 1.20 
percerit to .90 percent. The market lid 
had certainly blown off. 

The statement made by the Federal 
Open Market Committee was the cul- 
mination of a series of moves by the 
Federal Reserve Board, made with 
the objective of “increasing the sup- 
ply of funds available in the market 
to meet the needs of commerce, busi- 
ness and agriculture.” Prior moves had 
involved the lowering of the reserve re- 
quirements of member banks, the eas- 
ing of consumer credit restrictions, and 
lower stock margin requirements. 

At this juncture, just prior to the 
time when some $800-million of addi- 
tional buying power was about to be 
released to member banks, the Open 
Market Committee announced that 
“the maintenance of a relatively fixed 
pattern of rates” (implemented by sup- 
plying the market from the Federal 
Reserve portfolio to deter a rise in price 


and a lowering of the interest rate pat- 
tern) “has the undesirable effect of ab- 
sorbing reserves from the market at a 
time when the availability of credit 
should be increased.” The use of the 
words “when the availability of credit 
should be increased”’ seems to denote 
that Federal Reserve authorities are 
distinctly concerned as to the duration 
and depth of recessionary forces and are 
taking the present action in order to do 
what can be done from the standpoint 
of monetary supply. 

Whether a surplus of credit can be 
effective in reversing recessionary psy- 
chology is open to question. The mere 
availability of credit is by no means 
certain to result in an extension of bank- 
ing credit. Business is not likely to de- 
cide suddenly to increase capital ex- 
penditure with little assurance that the 
resulting increase in production can be 
readily moved at a profitable basis. 
The 1930s supply an excellent example 
of the impotence of cheap credit to 
generate expansion of business in the 
face of a nebulous outlook for profits. 

Lest the impression result that the 
market was now completely on its own, 
the Open Market Committee was care- 
ful to state that “the policy of main- 
taining orderly conditions in the Gov- 
ernment security market, and the con- 
fidence of investors in Government 
bonds will be continued.” An interesting 
question could be raised as to the point 
at which price increases as compared 
with decreases become disorderly. 


Implications of a Treasury Deficit 


On July 1, $5,783-million 11 per- 
cent certificates matured. In exchange 
$5,599-million new 114 percent 1-year 
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certificates were accepted. Only about 
31% percent of the owners of the ma- 
turing certificates failed to make the ex- 
change. This is even better than was 
the case on June 1, when about 414 per- 
cent was paid off. 

The next maturity is on September 
15, when $1,292-million 2 percent bonds 
have been called for payment. This is 
followed on October 1 by $6,535-mil- 
lion of 114 percent certificates. After 
that there is nothing until December 15, 
when a small issue of 114 percent cer- 
ficates ($519-million) falls due and 
$4,375-million of 2 percent, 214 per- 
cent and 31% percent bonds are callable. 
That they will be called is unquestioned 
because, even if some new and longer 
term issue than 1-year certificates is of- 
fered, a saving in interest is assured. 

Giving full recognition to the argu- 
ment that the floating debt should not 
be unduly increased and to the proba- 


ble desirability of making a better rate 
than 14% percent available to com- 
mercial banks, nevertheless it must be 
recognized that a new factor is present 
which may determine Treasury re- 
financing policies. That factor is the 
threatened deficit, both budgetary and 
cash. 

Last year, from July to December, 
inclusive, the budget deficit was $1,520- 
million, including items charged to the 
Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust 
Fund. This year there is no $3,000- 
million bookkeeping kitty to draw on 
for such expenses to make the budgetary 
position look that much better. With 
lessening receipts and growing expen- 
ditures, the first six months of this fiscal 
year may well show a substantially 
larger deficit than a year ago, with little 
difference between administrative and 
cash budget figures. Moreover, some 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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The author is a financial writer on the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


E new Federal Reserve open 
market policy, which has as its 
avowed objective renewal of the 
previous trend towards cheaper money 
rates, may have profound implications 
for all branches of the banking business 
and the investment markets. 

The first step in the realm of private 
finance which followed the Federal 
Reserve cue was a lowering of bankers’ 
acceptance rates by Discount Corpora- 
tion of New York. Rates were reduced 
by \% to 4 percent and the range of 
new rates is between 114 to 16 per- 
cent on 30- to 90-day drafts, with 
correspondingly higher quotes for longer 
maturities. 

Another question is how the reversal 
of trend in money rates, if sustained, is 
going to affect the metropolitan savings 
banks which gradually, during recent 
months, raised their dividend rates 
from 11% to 2 percent. Will they be 
able to continue the new rate? 

As the money curve declines and flat- 
tens out, bank earnings, generally, are 
bound to be affected as well, since yields 
on Governments are bound to influence 
yields in all segments of the investment 
markets. Fiscal authorities in their 
statement of policy, when the change 
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was made, outlined that their decision 
was partly based on the consideration 
to make investment in securities rela- 
tively unattractive and, conversely, 
encourage extension of loans. However, 
while funds can be made more abun- 
dant by reduction of reserve require- 
ments and other measures, “borrowers 
cannot be made to borrow and lenders 
cannot be made to lend” as Marriner 
S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 
said the other day. 

Financing for the electric and gas 
utility industry in the first six months 
of this year totaled $1,366,703,214, 
compared with $1,052,375,426 in the 
first half of 1948. Securities totaling 
$1,149,568,055 represented new money 
financing, against $928,021,560 last 
year. 

Of the total issues, $881,317,676 was 
borrowed by electric utilities and 
$268,250,379 by gas companies. Debt 
financing by electric concerns accounted 
for $676,649,900 of the six months’ 
total. Preferred stock issues aggregated 
$102,833,400 and common stocks $241,- 
333,379. The common share portion of 
the financing represented to the extent 
of 61 percent subscription rights. 

About $665-million of the electric 
utility flotations was sold at competitive 
bidding, or about 65 percent. Nego- 
tiated sales accounted for $210-million, 


private sales for $95.8-million and 
offerings involving no underwriting 
aggregated $49.2-million. 

For the gas industry competitive 
bidding absorbed 30 percent of the 
issues, private sales 43 percent and 
negotiated sales 20 percent, with the 
balance having no underwriting. (ELasco 
Services, Inc., has prepared a study on 
which the foregoing figures are based), 

Utilities, generally, including, per- 
haps, water works and communications, 
are expected to provide for a long time 
to come an outstanding share of new 
financing to be offered. Modernization 
of obsolete plants is one phase, while 
the rising population curve makes 
necessary a steady expansion of facili- 
ties. This is also prompted by the rising 
per capita consumption of electricity 
and gas as homes and factories acquire 
more and more labor saving equipment. 

The first half of the year saw about 
$1.4-billion of new state and municipal 
issues offered in the capital markets, 
only approximately $200-million less 
than in the corresponding period of 
1948, when large veteran bonus’ flota- 
tions boosted the total. There were 
times when investment channels had 
difficulty in absorbing securities and in 
May unsold securities on dealers’ 
shelves had accumulated to nearly 
$180-million. 

Falling prices pared these inventories 
to about $135-million by the end of 
June. Prompted by this condition the 
Port of New York Authority withdrew 
a prospective offering. It may be ob- 
served that May municipal issues were 
the highest on record for that month 
and all indications are that the second 
half of the year will probably see a 
greater volume of flotations in this field 
than in the first six months. 


Upward Trend Likely 


Improving yields of new issues have 
helped the market somewhat in July 
and the chances are this trend is going 
to continue. There has been a steady 
stream of approval for new bonds by 
voters in various states and such flota- 
tions are likely to reach the market in 
the remaining months of 1949. 

Passage by Congress of the slum- 
clearance and housing bill is not ex- 
pected to produce much financing this 
year, but a very large volume is antici- 
pated to reach bankers and dealers 
beginning in 1950. Over a period of 
years, this measure may produce about 
$8-billion in new federally guaranteed 
housing obligations in which commer- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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This department is edited by JouN L. 
Coo.ey of BANKING’S staff. 


A World Trade Tie-in 


The SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
Houston recently had a world trade 
window display which attracted so 
much attention that it was later housed 
in a glass case and transferred to the 
bank’s lobby for more permanent exhi- 
bition. 

Although all the detail doesn’t appear 
in the photograph on this page, you can 
see that the display is a carefully de- 
vised dramatization of the major ex- 
ports and imports that go to and from 
the Port of Houston. Along the bottom 
are samples of such commodities as 
sugar, carbon black, burlap, rice, coffee, 
steel, and cotton, each tied with a 
ribbon to the point of either export or 
import, and each bearing the label 
“World Trade Brings Goods—and 
Good Business.” 

The part played by rail and air trans- 
portation facilities is also depicted. At 


the left is a step by step exposition of 
the function of a letter of credit; the 
letter itself is reproduced, together with 
the documentary attachments. 

The vertical strip in the left center 
of the map shows a stream of simulated 
money flowing from the port, pictured 
at the bottom, into the city, whose 
skyline appears at the top. The strip 
moves. 

“This is one of the most appealing 
windows we ever had,” Vice-president 
Hugh J. Bernard reports. Before mov- 
ing to the bank lobby the display was 
loaned to the University of Houston for 
exhibition in the corridor of the ad- 
ministration building. 


A Bank Boosts Its State 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Seat- 
tle, is circulating an attractive brochure, 
“Aerial Miles Through Washington,” 
as a means of calling attention to the 
advantages the state offers to busi- 
nesses and individuals. 

Thirty aerial views of Washington 


cities give a quick panorama of Amer- 
ica’s “farthest northwest.” Under each 
picture there’s a brief description of the 
city and the district of which it is the 
center. Locations of the bank’s offices 
are circled on the photographs. 

This is the 60th anniversary year for 
both the state and the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

“Tt is our desire,” says the bank, “to 
attract to the State of Washington the 
type of vigorous, pioneering-spirited 
individuals and concerns who first set- 
tled this country and who have con- 
tinued to come here over the years. The 
West is still the land of opportunity 
There is room to ‘stretch your eyes’ to 
far horizons, to grow and develop with 
this still new country.” 

The booklet, available to persons and 
businesses considering making the Pa- 
cific Northwest their home or extending 
present interests in the area, empha- 
sizes in a foreword the section’s climate, 
its store of natural resources, its natural 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


The Second National Bank of Houston dramatizes the city’s world trade 


Part of Every Dollar You Get Comes Frm World Trade 
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Maine bankers, farmers, and soil conservationists complete inspection of a 200- x 100-foot dugout pond for geese on Swan Island. C. F, 
Clement, Belfast banker and chairman, agricultural committee of the Maine Bankers Association, is in front line, center 


News for Country Bankers 


Nelling Services... Bank Operations . . . Legislation .. . Research . . . Better Farming 


Maine Conservation Tour 


WENTY bankers representing 15 

| Maine banks joined with 25 

farmers and soil conservationists 
in a soil conservation tour in the 
Gardiner area. The tour was sponsored 
by the agricultural committee of the 
Maine Bankers Association, which is 
headed by C. F. Clement, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Belfast. 

The morning was spent at a 510-acre, 
three-farm unit in Bowdoinham de- 
voted to dairying and poultry raising. 
Here Harold White, chairman, board of 
supervisors of the local conservation 
district, explained the modern features 
of the dairy barn and soil and reforesta- 
tion conservation projects. 

The Maine Bankers Association en- 
tertained the tourists at luncheon in 
the town of Richmond, served by the 
Auxiliary of the American Legion. 

The afternoon was spent at the 1,440- 
acre game preserve of the State Depart- 
ment of Inland Fisheries and Game on 
Swan Island, where Steve Powell, bi- 
ologist, guided the group in an inspec- 
tion of the conservation projects and 
wildlife research activities. 

“Bankers and farmers alike chortled 
like small boys at a circus at the sight 
of free-roaming deer on the island,” 
said the Daily Kennebec Journal. 
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Similar tours are planned for other 
areas of Maine. 

* * * 

The agricultural committee of the 
Maine Bankers Association recently 
announced a $700 gift to buy registered 
dairy calves to be awarded to deserving 
4-H Club members at the second annual 
State 4-H Club Dairy Show at Windsor 
Fair Grounds on August 6. 

Each county will nominate two 
candidates for the MBA dairy calves. 
Their past records in 4-H Club work, 
the number of years they’ve been en- 
rolled in dairying, their project scores, 
the quality of their 4-H work, their par- 
ticipation in general club activities other 
than project work, their interest in 
dairying, and the opportunity and like- 
lihood of their giving animals the best 
care will be considered in choosing the 
winners. 

Ribbons will be awarded for all 
animals qualifying, breed champions 
will be announced, and showmanship 
winners will be chosen. About 20 ani- 

nals will be selected for exhibit at the 
Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts in September. 


Banks Back Soil Projects 


a fertility programs for 4-H Club 
members and adult farmers are 


being introduced this year by the seven 
banks in Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
with the cooperation of various agricul- 
tural agencies. 

The 4-H program is based on the 
Indiana 4-H Club Soil Conservation 
Project outline and has three divisions, 
each covering one year’s work. The 
first year embraces elementary require- 
ments, such as collection of soil samples 
and soil testing. In the second and third 
years, club members will have a choice 
of five projects a year, which include 
planting trees to control a gullied area, 
building a grass waterway, construction 
of a stock water pond, and setting up a 
strip-cropping program. 

Two types of awards will be offered 
to 4-H Club members. The five best 
exhibitors at the Tippecanoe County 
4-H Club Fair will receive $4 prizes, 
while two contenders will be selected 
each year to receive $20 trip awards 
to the International Exposition in 
Chicago. 

Under the adult program, recognition 
will be given in several categories. 

The banks sponsoring the conserva- 
tion program include the Bank of Day- 
ton, First Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Company, Lafayette Loan & 
Trust Company, Lafayette National 
Bank, Lafayette Savings Bank, Purdue 
State Bank, and Stockwell State Bank. 
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Eliminates Window Queues 


LTHOUGH the First National Bank of 
Rochester, Minnesota, has nine 
tellers’ windows, the queues of cus- 
tomers in front of them moved slowly 
and jerkily. This was due to a number 
of depositors who brought in their day’s 
receipts in large sacks. The contents had 
to be checked against the depositor’s 
slip, a tedious and time-consuming pro- 
cedure that usually required 10 to 15 
minutes of the teller’s time. In the 
meantime, customers with a deposit 
that would have required only a minute 
to handle were being held up in the line. 
“Then we hit upon a simple solution 
to this problem,” explains Vice-presi- 
dent R. A. Bezoier. “We simply se- 
lected 25 of our largest and most reliable 
customers and supplied each one with 
two canvas sacks with his firm’s name 
embroidered on each one. The sacks 
have zipper closings and locks. The 
keys for each sack are held by the 
cashier of the depositing firm and by 
our teller. The cashier at the depart- 
ment store, hospital, dairy, or garage 
fills the sack with checks, bills, and cur- 
rency, makes out a deposit slip, and 
sends it by messenger to the bank, who 
goes around to a side door and turns it 
over to a person deputized to handle the 
sacks. He then picks up the sack which 
he had brought in the day before and 
returns to his place of business. 

The plan has operated without a 
single hitch or bit of trouble during the 
past two years, Mr. Bezoier asserts. He 
attributes this success to the fact that 
the bank is careful in its selection of 
accounts. He admits the plan might run 
into difficulty if this courtesy were ex- 
tended to depositors picked out indis- 
criminately. This method pleases every- 
body, he said. 


Farm Credit File 


Flexible Farm Credit File guide 
has been developed by representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis and officers of 13 member 
banks in the Eighth District. ; 
In a foreword to this 36-page booklet, 
President Chester C. Davis states: “It 
has become increasingly clear that if a 
realistic and helpful job of lending is to 
be accomplished by a country banker, 
he must maintain a rather complete file 
on the individual farmer being fi- 
nanced.” He lists four major reasons 
why bankers have become interested in 
better loan records: 
(1) Accurate records of the financial 
conditions and operating problems and 
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programs of farm borrowers are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a high quality 
farm loan portfolio. 

(2) Position of the economic cycle 
makes it important to have loans well 
supported with facts if trouble is to be 
avoided when banks are faced with col- 
lecting currently made loans on a lower 
level of farm commodity prices. 

(3) Should economic conditions make 
it necessary for banks to discount or 
borrow on their farm loans, complete 
individual credit files would be of par- 
ticular value. 

(4) Complete credit files facilitate 
bank examinations. 

The guide, which is attractively illus- 
trated with pictures and drawings and 
includes sample illustrations of basic 
forms, is available to member banks 
without charge and to nonmembers at 
actual cost of printing. Bankers are 
privileged to call upon a representa- 
tive of the Federal Reserve Bank to 
assist them in installing the complete 
file. 


New Key Banker Committee 


HE Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 

tion recently announced that it had 
formed a county key bankers commit- 
tee composed of 11 key bankers from 
as many counties. This committee will 
function under the general direction of 
the agricultural commission of the 
MBA, of which David E. Lownds, 
president of the B.M.C. Durfee Trust 
Company, Fall River, is chairman. 

In commenting on the importance of 
this step, the New England Farm 
Finance News defined the function of 
key bankers as liaison officers between 
the banks in their respective counties 
and farm people. 


Public Relations and 
Banking 


R. FRIzELLe, chairman of the 

- board, Bank of Sonoma County, 
Sebastopol, California, learned from 25 
years devoted to the grain and feed 
business that good customer relations is 


Floyd M. Call, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 
Florida Bankers 
Association, right, 
awards bankers’ 
scholarships to the 
University of Flor- 
ida to seven 4-H 
Club winners 


indispensable to a thriving enterprise. 
When he went to the Sebastopol bank 
he turned his thorough grounding in 
and knowledge of selling merchandise 
through good public relations to selling 
bank services. 

In a recent public relations folder 
addressed to the bank’s staff, Mr. 
Frizelle introduced the subject by say- 
ing that “Public relations is taking its 
rightfully important place in the con- 
sideration of management, for business 
has awakened to the fact that most of 
our modern problems have to do with 
human relationships.” 

He pointed out that now that the war 
is Over service and courtesy have come 
back into their own in dealing with 
customers. “Put a little extra service 
and courtesy into your work — it will 
actually make your job more pleasant 
and certainly builds you up with your 
customers and associates. . . . Good 
public relations does not stop with our 
customers. Remember there are many 
who may be our customers later on.” 


Oregon Bankers at 
4-H School 


E. cashier, Bank of 

Albany, Oregon, and a member of 
the Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, sends this report on the Oregon 
Bankers Association’s participation in 
the 4-H Club Summer School at Cor- 
vallis. Mr. Williamson: 

“I was asked to be the speaker at the 
main assembly. The subject of my talk 
was ‘America Is Calling’—young men 
and women of character and training, 
who are willing to work and lead the 
nation on to higher ground. There 
were over 1,800 4-H Clubbers present 
and 100 or so leaders. The men’s 
gymnasium was crowded to capacity. 
We had a very excellent time and were 
their guests at luncheon and dinner in 
the evening. Oregon bankers put on an 
evening show for them, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all. It consisted of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Current Trends in Bank Costs 


GEORGE R. AMY 


Mr. Amy is deputy manager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in charge of the Country Bank Operations Commission. 


URRENT TRENDS IN BANK COSTS is the title of a new 
study recently completed by the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the American Bankers 

Association. Its objective is to aid bankers in becoming bet- 
ter informed about the economics of bank operations by 
showing the changes that are taking place in bank costs and 
earnings, and thereby stimulate active interest by bankers 
in knowing their own costs. To accomplish this, individual 
cost figures were gathered from a carefully selected group of 
banks of various sizes and data were obtained which applies 
to all insured commercial banks. The study, about 25 pages 
in length, also includes examples of some of the practical 
applications of cost figures, in addition to pertinent inter- 
pretations. 

In the preparation of this study, valuable assistance was 
obtained from many of the nationally recognized authorities 
in this field. The banks which provided their individual cost 
figures, in so far as possible, were selected for geographical 
distribution and were divided into two general classifica- 
tions: (1) Over 200 smaller banks (generally under $7,500,000 
in total assets) which used the Country Bank Operations 
Commission’s cost manual as a basis for figuring their costs; 
and (2) 21 larger banks divided into seven size groups. 

The study is segregated under the following chapter 
headings: 

“Earnings and Expenses 1943-1948”; “Service Charge 
Item Costs—Checking Accounts”; ‘‘Other Item and Trans- 
action Cost”; ‘Earnings from Demand Deposit Funds”; 
“Checking Account Distribution by Size Groups”; “Cost 
of Handling Special (Pay-As-You-Go) or Similar Type 
Checking Accounts”; “Analysis of Savings Funds in Com- 
mercial Banks”; “Safe Deposit Costs”; and “Summary.” 

Although the cost figures for two of the 21 banks had not 
been received at the time of this writing, some of the more 
important over-all results obtained to date are shown in the 
table at the bottom of the page. 

A survey of special checking accounts in a representative 
group of selected banks which handle this type account 
provided these results: 


Cost of Special Checking Account Items 


Maintenance per month... . 
Per ‘‘On Us” check paid... 
Per deposit ticket 

Per remittance item deposited 
Per local clearing item deposited 


Average Balances Maintained $185.71 $122.47 


Activity in Special Accounts 


Average number of checks drawn per 

account per month. 6.0 4.5 

Average number of deposits made per 

account per month. 2.0 1.4 

Average number of remittance items 

deposited per account per month 1.8 1.3 0.3 
Average number of local clearing items 

deposited per account per month 2.0 1.0 0.6 


Current cost figures for the savings departments of com- 
mercial banks as derived from a recent survey made by the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. are as follows: 

High Median 
Maintenance of account (per year) (Running of 
trial balances, basic figuring of interest, readi- 
Deposit tickets (each) 
Withdrawal tickets (each) 
Checks cashed 
Opening account (including deposit ticket) ..... $1. 
Closing account (including withdrawal ticket). . 73.0¢ 
Net income rate obtained from investment of 
savings funds 


Average balance of accounts 


3.22% 1.80% 
$1,016.00 $728.00 
Average number of deposits made per account 


Average number of withdrawals made per ac- ain 
count per year ym 1.5 

A special analysis of safe deposit departments of a repre- 
sentative group of selected banks for the years 1946 and 1947 
showed maintenance costs (per box per year): 


High Median Low 
$3.39 $1.87 93. 0¢ 
Costs per entry were: 


High Median Low 
46.0¢ 23 .0¢ 12.0¢ 


(There was an average of 81g entries per box per year for this group of banks and 
89 percent of their boxes were rented.) 


The booklet emphasizes the importance of interpretation 
of cost data, pointing out the fact that the figures shown are 
for illustrative purposes and should not be used as the basis 
for a bank’s own service charge schedules. There is no sub- 
stitute for individual cost analysis. 

One copy of this study is being mailed to each member 
bank. Additional copies may be obtained from the Country 
Bank Operations Commission. 


Partial Summary of Cost Data Shown in Bank Cost Study 


Per Month 
Maintenance 

‘On Us" 
(Average Cost) 

‘On Us" 
Check Cashed 
Over Counter 
Per Remittance 
Item (Out) 
Rate of Yield 
on Total 


Per Deposit 
Check Paid 


Per‘ 


Country Bank 
Operations Study 


Demand 
Deposits 


Per Bank 
Draft Issued 
Per Cashiers 
Check Issued 
Per Bank 
Money Order 
Per Collection 
Item (Average 
Out or In) 
A/C's under 


Per Bond 
Redemption 
$100 


% Total 
$ Vol. of 


High .637 $.255 $.094 Not $.078 
Median .335 .134 .066 Available .049 
.061 .042 .032 


2.800% $.237 
1.865 .165 .165 
1.010 .136 


$.283 ‘ Not 59. 


Available 34. 


*21 Selected Banks 
High $.240 $.066 $.262 $.024 1.910% $.473 $.160 
Median .039 =.099 .011 1.420 234 .110 
.052. .005 .076 


* In the completed study, separate figures will be shown for each of the 21 selecte d banks. 
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BANKING Goes to a Farm Credit School 


the idea I couldn’t make a speech. 
I'll admit that you fellows who 
brought notes or prepared manuscripts 
have the jump on me, for my public 
speaking prof here at the college told 
me my talk had to be extemporaneous.” 

That’s the way Albert N. Belanger, 
Rhode Island poultry farmer, opened 
his talk before the Connecticut-Rhode 
Island Farm Credit School at the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture in Kings- 
ton. Mr. Belanger was one of two 
farmers who spoke on “How I Financed 
My Start.” And what a talk it was—he 
was one of the hits of the conference! 

Robert G. Cooke, manager of the 
farm credit department of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company, Providence, and 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the Rhode Island Bankers Associa- 
tion, in introducing Mr. Belanger em- 
phasized the speaker’s farming abilities 
but said he would probably be a little 
reticent on the platform. 

And Bob Cooke, perhaps for the first 
time, had the complete answer to why 
ex-GI Belanger, who had only $2,500 
to invest and his GI stipend of $90 a 
month on which to live, was able to 
buy a farm on his own terms, convince 
Industrial Trust that he was a good 
credit risk, and, without benefit of a 
high school education, enroll as a 
poultry major at the Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture. He’s turned his 
farm into a going concern, is increasing 
it gradually, and his loan is being re- 
duced on schedule. He’s done this and 
more—he’s rearing a family. 


[is know where Bob Cooke got 


Prototype 


Mr. Belanger wasn’t the actual cur- 
tain raiser at the Rhode Island-Con- 
necticut Farm Credit School. He was 
one of some two dozen speakers at this 
typically American  institution—the 
prototype of some 18 or 20 similar 
schools and conferences over the coun- 
try, ranging in length from one day to 
two weeks. 

Texas was perhaps the first state to 
conduct a farm credit school, according 
to Gordon C. Hunter, chairman of the 
Committee on Farm Credit Schools of 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. This 
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Although the course 
of instruction was 
mostly in the seri- 
ous vein, this scene 
was snapped during 
one of the lighter 
moments 


school was started in 1916 and con- 
tinued through 1922. Within the last 
decade, bankers have experienced an 
increasing awareness of the need for 
assisting farmers in solving a multiplic- 
ity of problems affecting their daily 
living, with the result that a good many 
state bankers associations have either 
spearheaded or cooperated with other 
groups in launching farm credit schools 
and conferences. 

The Virginia Bankers Association is 
another pioneer in this field. In coop- 
eration with the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, the Virginians started a school 
about 10 years ago, designed primarily 
for bankers in rural communities. In 
1947, the Virginia school—a three-day 
affair—was moved to Natural Bridge. 
One of the reasons for this move was 
that it was thought a resort would 
prove attractive to the professional 
worker. The results have more than 
justified the effort and expense in- 
volved. The Natural Bridge school has 
expanded its usefulness by scheduling 
a series of one-day annual area meet- 
ings at central points throughout 
Virginia. 

In 1945 the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, in cooperation with the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Connecticut, started a farm credit 
school at Storrs. It was so successful 
that it was continued from year to 
year and, in 1948, the Rhode Island 
Bankers Association was invited to 


bring its members to Storrs to partici- 
pate and the school was renamed Con- 
necticut-Rhode Island Farm Credit 
School. This year, for the first time, it 
was held in Kingston and it is antici- 
pated that from now on it will be held 
in Storrs and Kingston alternately. 

These farm credit schools vary ac- 
cording to locale. Although no two 
follow exactly the same pattern, they 
all have characteristics in common and 
a common goal. Since the Connecticut- 
Rhode Island school is somewhat typi- 
cal of the two- and three-day conference 
type of school, BANKING sent this re- 
porter to Kingston to bring back a first- 
hand account of what bankers get out 
of credit schools. 


Back to School 


Some 60 of us who’d arrived early at 
Quinn Hall on the Kingston campus 
clustered about the registration desk, 
greeted old friends and met some new 
ones. Suddenly, the broad corridor re- 
sounded with the peals of the school 
bell, summoning us to the classroom 
and carrying us back in memory to 
school days. 

The room where we were to spend a 
good part of the daytime hours for the 
next couple of days was spacious, light, 
and airy, and the folding seats were 
comfortable. A clock on the rear wall, 
in direct line with the speakers’ ros- 
trum, was there to warn a speaker not 
to encroach on another’s time. Pro- 
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fessor E. A. Perregaux, head of the 
department of agricultural economics 
and farm management at the Connecti- 
cut College of Agriculture and chairman 
of the opening session, said that while 
he wanted speakers to have ample time 
in which to present their talks, the bell 
would be sounded if anybody ran over 
his time. It wasn’t necessary to use it 
as the speakers were punctilious in ob- 
serving the schedule. 

After the usual amenities, during 
which Carl R. Woodward, president of 
Rhode Island State College, welcomed 
the students and Charles T. Tread- 
way, Jr., president of the Bristol Bank 
and Trust Company, who was then 
president of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association, responded, the farm credit 
school really got down to brass tacks. 

Two speakers, Robert Rockafellow, 
head of the department of economics, 
and John L. Tennant, head, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, at 
Rhode Island State College, gave a 
preview of the economics picture for the 
next three years. 

In his talk on “Prices for New Eng- 
land Farm Products,” Dr. Tennant 
traced the history of Government moves 
to support farm commodity prices. 
“This can be said for Mr. Brannan’s 
(Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan) proposal,”’ said Dr. Tennant, 
“it places definitely before farmers and 
the people of this country the issue in- 
volved in farm price supports. The 
decision we make will affect the con- 
ditions under which farmers operate 
during the next three years and prob- 
ably a much longer period. 

“Tf farmers insist on a guarantee of 
parity income by Government, other 
groups—carpenters, stock brokers, law- 
yers, grocery store operators—also are 
entitled to ask for parity income. No 


Bankers School of Agriculture 


The first session of the Bankers School of Agriculture, sponsored by the 
New York State Bankers Association in cooperation with the New York 
State School of Agriculture at Cornell University, was held in August 19446, 
The following year, in addition to the regular first-year course for new 
students, an advance course was offered to the previous year’s students, 
Since 1947 courses for freshmen and sophomores have been given each 


year. 


In addition to attracting students from 37 of New York’s 53 agricultural 
counties, students have come from Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Canada. 

The 1949 session will be held from August 15 to 19. The freshmen cur- 
riculum includes courses in farm management, agronomy, poultry husbandry, 
vegetable growing, and dairy husbandry, and the sophomore curriculum, 
agronomy, farm appraisal, labor efficiency, and marketing. 


comment is needed on the situation we 
will have if each group of producers 
resorts to pressure tactics to promote 
its own interests.” 

“Measuring the Farm Credit Risk” 
was the general theme explored by the 
next group of speakers, which included 
Paul L. Putnam, professor of farm 
management at the University of Con- 
necticut; George E. Bond, extension 
specialist in planning, R. I. State 
College; and Raymond E. Wing, county 
agricultural agent, Windham County, 
Putnam, Connecticut. 


Farm and Home Planning 


“T believe,”’ said Professor Putnam, 
in a discussion of “Stop and Go Sig- 
nals,” that the greatest problem that 
confronts us in extending too much 
credit comes from the use by farmers 
of merchant and dealer credit.” He 
advocated an analysis of all of the 
factors involved in operating a farm to 
determine whether a requested loan 


Bankers and profes- 
sors—and a few 
wives—thoroughly 
enjoyed barbecued 
turkey at an eve- 
ning outing 


would increase earnings or well-being 
of the farmer. 

In presenting an outline of the pat- 
tern recommended by R. I. State 
College in the framing of “A Family 
Budget,” Professor Bond suggested 
“that something be done to minimize 
the risk of poor family financial man- 
agement.” ... 

“Financial planning,” he said, “‘stim- 
ulates each family to make its own 
evaluation of its pattern of income and 
expenditures. It attacks at the source 
some of the major causes of family 
insecurity. It should improve mate- 
rially the credit risk of those families.” 

“We have been experimenting with 
farm and home planning in Windham 
County over two and a half years,”’ said 
Mr. Wing in his presentation of “A 
Farm and Home Plan.” “We started 
out on an individual farm basis and 
found that it took from five to seven 
farm visits, which, of course, is too slow. 
We then developed a procedure for 
working with a group of farmers and 
their families. At present, we are work- 
ing with groups of from six to eight 
families and, along with our many other 
fields of activity, we can carry about 
two groups per year.” 

Mr. Wing explained that the purpose 
of the plan was to integrate the farm 
functions, the home, and the children 
into one working unit, thus welding the 
family together with a common goal. 
Five to six meetings are held in working 
out plans for each of the groups. These 
meetings are joint projects in which the 
county agent, home demonstration 
agent, and club agent, where 4-H or 
FFA members are involved, take part. 
Other technicians, such as soil con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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Hampshire sow and litter of 13 on the Boedeker 
farm west of Murray. 


Charles Boedeker (right), cashier, Murray State Bank, Murray, 


Some of Boedeker’s choice Angus steers in feedlot. 
Nebraska, with Allen Ehlers (left), Purina Dealer’s Feeding Advisor. 


This is the story of a banker who not only is work- 
ing with the local Purina Dealer to help develop 
the livestock industry in his community—but is a 
Purina feeder and successful farmer himself. 

Charles Boedeker, cashier of the Murray 
(Nebraska) State Bank, keeps accurate feeding cost 
records on his own farm west of Murray and has 
learned that profits demand good management and 
good feeding. As a result of his success, farmers 
seek Boedeker’s advice on feeding problems as 
well as on financial matters. 

Allen Ehlers, Feeding Advisor for the Philpott 
Feed and Seed Center, the Purina Dealer at nearby 
Weeping Water, Nebraska, is a real working part- 


ner for Charles Boedeker. Ehlers draws no bank 
salary and owns no bank stock, yet he’s working 
indirectly for the bank. He spends full time working 
with farmers in the area. He enjoys their respect 
and Banker Boedeker relies a lot on his judgment, 
too. He says, “When a farmer tells me that “Butch” 
Ehlers suggested he come in for some help on 
financing —that goes a long way toward approval 
of his loan.” 

Banker Boedeker and Purina Dealer Ehlers are 
another Banker-Purina team working together to 
their mutual benefit and for the good of their agri- 
cultural community. Why not learn to know your 
local Purina Dealer better? 


OPPORTUNITIES IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There are new opportunities for community building 
in your town, too. Why not make it a point to talk over 
the livestock and poultry possibilities of your area with 
your Purina Dealer soon? 


If you do not have a Purina Dealer in your town now, 
find out about the Purina Franchise as an opportunity 
for young men in your community. Purina Chows for 
livestock and poultry and Purina Sanitation Products 
are distributed from 32 strategically located plants and 
carry the Checkerboard label, rural America’s best- 
known trade-mark. 


For more information on the Purina Franchise, write 
to Department C. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


1605 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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4. DEVANEY 


The Outlook for Consumer Credit 


The author is professor of economics 
at New York University, a member of the 
faculty of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, a speaker and writer on economic 
subjects, and a regular contributor to 
BANKING. Herein he looks into the future 
and finds reasons for optimism. 


EASONABLE anticipations of con- 

R sumer credit developments would, 

it seems to me, run somewhat as 
follows: 

1. The volume of instalment loan 
activity will remain high with out- 
standings continuing to increase, al- 
though at a slower rate than for the 
past several years. So far as new loan 
applications are concerned, the decline 
in the total of consumer buying and an 
increase in the number of loan rejec- 
tions will be partly offset by the larger 
ratio of credit to cash sales. On net 
balance the decline in activity should 
not be great and the level should remain 
high. 

2. The present low ratio of delin- 
quencies will continue in the period 
ahead. In some communities where 
cutbacks of production may be un- 
usually severe, delinquent accounts and 
the recasting of loans may increase. In 
general, however, unemployment and 
the decline of income payments will not 
reach those dimensions which will result 
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in any massing of consumer inability 
to meet obligations. 

3. The risks of lending have been 
and will continue to be greater than 
for the past three years although no 
greater than was considered normal in 
prewar years. In a buyers’ market with 
declining prices, dealers are plagued 
with overstocked inventories, price-cut- 
ting by rivals, declining net earnings, 
and losses. Survival is more difficult. 
The less capable, skillful, energetic, 
and the less experienced are apt to fall 
by the wayside. The less scrupulous 
are apt to resort to wayward practices 
such as selling out of trust. 

To some extent, however, these risks 
are moderated by the fact that many 
dealers, particularly automobile deal- 
ers, are or should be in a financially 
strong position as a consequence of their 
high earnings during the past three post- 
war years. 

4. Competition with other instalment 
lenders may increase somewhat, partly 
as a result of the changing business 
situation, partly as a result of the lapse 
of Regulation W, but this should not 
assume any great or general importance. 
“Wildcatting,”’ selling terms instead of 
merchandise, cutting down-payments 
to a point where “ padding” and hidden 
charges are levied to compensate for the 
high risks involved will occur and will 


be publicized but will be restricted toa 
limited group of “fringe” dealers and 
lenders. 

5. Costs will increase due to added 
pressure upon collections and added 
supervision of accounts, but the cost 
increase should not be appreciable. 

6. The earnings record of consumer 
credit departments of banks for the 
year 1949 should, therefore, be a very 
satisfactory one and should compare 
favorably with other divisions of bank 
operations. 


Evidence for Optimism 


This may appear to be an optimistic 
forecast but it is in accord with the 
available evidence. Consider the fol- 
lowing factors which will give this pe- 
riod of “readjustment,” “disinflation,” 
“recession” (or what have you?) a 
quite different pattern from that of the 
more severe prewar depressions. 

The forced widespread liquidation, 
the distress selling, the failures, bank- 
ruptcies, farm and home foreclosures, 
the sharp declines in income payments 
and employment which in the case of a 
severe depression move with accumu- 
lating force from one industry and one 
segment of the economy to another 
have not occurred and probably will 
not. The liquidation this time is gradual 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Consumer Credit News 
Should Banks Participate in Manufacturers Plans? - 


This selection of news and opinion was 
compiled by THEODORE FISCHER of 


Averages of Bank Instalment Credit Terms Now In Effect Compiled from A.B.A. 
BANKING’S editorial staff. 


Consumer Credit Committee Survey 


Average Minimum 
Down Payments 


Average 
Maturity 
(Months) 


Maturity 
Spread 
(Months) 


Cl Busi 
of the Illinois Bankers Association, ass of Business 


W. H. McDaniel, vice-president of 
Northwest National Bank of Chicago, 
questioned whether banks should par- 
ticipate in manufacturer-sponsored 
dealer finance plans. 

First, Mr. McDaniel questioned the 
motives of the sponsoring manufactur- 
ers who, he says, have their own pe- 
culiar problems of “intense manu- <4 
facturing competition—heavy finished (Minimum monthly pay- 
goods inventories.” ment $7.50; minimum down 

Is the manufacturer, Mr. McDaniel payment $15) 


I’ an address to the state convention 


(1) Automobiles 
A. New cars 
B. Used cars-1948 and 
later models 
C. Used cars-1946—1947 
D. Used cars-1941-1942 
and older 


33-14% 22 18-24 


33-14% 21 
18 


15-24 
12-21 


40% 12 8-15 
New Household Appliances 


VANEY 


asked, ‘interested in the welfare of his A Refrigerators ; 15% 22 18-24 
local dealer outlets or is he interested in - Washing machines 15% 22 . 18-24 
volume distribution regardless of who . Ranges (gas and - 
gets hurt, so that he can clear his electric) 15% 22 18-24 
mounting inventories of finished goods? ° Ironers ; 15% 20 18-24 
I don’t know the answer but I would - Radios and radio ; 
0a suspect the manufacturer has little phonographs 207% ae 12-24 
und choice, and that he must clear the decks . Television 20-25%* 20 15-24 
of his choked-up production or suffer (3) Personal Instalment Loans** 15 12-20 
a ern * We find that some banks have adopted the policy of a 20% down payment 
a Attracts Weak Dealers? plus installation costs paid in cash, while others will require a down pay- 
Since a manufacturer plan involves ment of 30% of the total cost including installation and service. 
- : ** Subject to state statutory limitations if any. 
ner financing any dealer handling the 
the products of that manufacturer, Mr. 


McDaniel feels that banks will find 
themselves involved with dealers with 
whom they otherwise wouldn’t do busi- 
ness. Such a plan, he says, would be 
used only for dealers who could not 
qualify for open line credit. “Are we 


presumably—under trust receipt. I can 
see that your fraud insurance might 
cover you if the dealer is not honest, 
although here you have the burden of 
proof. On the other hand, if the dealer 


dling, and collecting a $200 appliance 
deal as there are, for instance, in a 
$1,000 automobile deal. Overhead costs 
of acquisition, putting on the books, 
handling payments, handling collec- 


stic to draw a conclusion then,” he asked, _ is perfectly honest, but goes into bank- __ tions, are nearly identical. 

the “that the manufacturer’s plan is to ruptcy because of his ambitious dis- “Due to the small average dollar per 

fol- attract bank funds for weaker dealers— counts, how do you stand with other unit loan, the gross return is much less 

pe- dealers who could not otherwise arrange creditors? Can you pull your merchan- with which to meet these constant 

yn,” for bank rate financing?”’ dise out from under the jurisdiction of overhead costs,”’ he says.. 

)a Not only that, he said, but a dealer _ the bankrupt trustee? And if so, when? “We must be careful about handling 

the who is financed by the bank for one line “ ,. with or without a manu- paper that cannot demonstrate proper 
of products is surely going to expect facturer’s plan, you are going tohave to earnings. This requires us to analyze 

ion, the bank to finance other brands, too. check your retail dealer very closely. our costs in our own bank and make 

nk- Wholesale or floor plan credits are sure that we are gaining a real net re- 

res, Involved Safety much more dangerous than retail turn on each class of credits handled— 

ents The safety factor in the manufacturer- _ credits, and your sizable losses are more _so that one good earning group does not 

of a sponsored plans, he asserted, depends likely to be in this wholesale area of . have to carry another group.” 

mu- entirely upon repossession of an item. - credits.” 

one He believes this can become a knotty 2 SUGGESTED TERMS 

ther problem. One “manufacturer’s plan ls Return Too Small? The Instalment Loan and Finance 

will speaks of protection primarily through One of Mr. McDaniel’s principal Bulletin of the Kentucky Bankers As- 

jual payment of a claim on him through points is that there are about as many sociation notes that with the lapse of 
repossession of merchandise held— _ operations involved in making, han- Regulation W it “becomes the responsi- 
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bility of all regulated instalment lenders 
and vendors to set a pattern of sound 
credit and terms . . . we suggest to 
you the following terms as the maxi- 
mum beyond which you should not go 
under present conditions. They are, of 
course, subject to exceptions to which 
very strong credit risks are entitled.” 
New Cars 

14 down—24 months (We may eventually go 

to: 25% down—24 mos.) 
Used Cars 


1948 down—24 months 


1947 —l4 down—20 months 

1946 down—18 months 

1941 & 1942—14 down—15 months 

1940 & down—12 months 

A ppliances 

New Household Units—20% down—24 months 
Radios —lg down—12 months 
Television Sets —25% down—18 months 


“Free” Business 


Good, friendly treatment of the loan 
customer will lower loan acquisition 
costs, says H. S. Durham, writing in 
The Industrial Banker. He reports that 
the costs of loan acquisition can be 
reduced by “free” business. 

“The free business,” he writes, “is 
that which the prospect or client sends 
to us as a result of the proper treatment 
we have given him. To me, proper 
treatment is ‘friendly customer treat- 
ment’ which results in obtaining as 
much or more free recommend business 
as is obtained from all other combined 
paid advertising media from a normal 
budget. 

“This free business is very important 
today; and if we aren’t getting as much 
or more business by way of recommen- 
dations than we get from our total ad- 
vertising expenditure, our customer 


treatment program needs a thorough 
overhauling from the president or 
manager down to the newest or least 
important employee. 

. The most expensive and pow- 
erful ads can only bring the prospective 
client to our door. The treatment the 
client receives after he steps inside our 
door determines the amount of reduc- 
tion in our loan acquisition costs.” 


COST OF WAITING 


“The Economics of Instalment Buy- 
ing,” by Reavis Cox, furnishes this 
thought which was quoted in The 
People’s Credit: 

“There is an important sense in 
which it is obviously wrong to argue 
that the consumer who waits to buy 
until he has saved the price gets the 
same thing a little later for a lower 
price. Any waiting period has gone for- 
ever when it is finished. The consumer 
who waits a year or two to start using 
a car does not catch up the lost con- 
sumption. He has simply done without 
for a year or two. He may find this 
sacrifice the best choice among the al- 
ternatives open to him, but it is a 
sacrifice and it may be a heavy one. 

“The fallacy that a consumer catches 
up with himself when he waits and 
saves to buy appears in various forms. 
Thus some writers maintain that a con- 
sumer has to save up only once to pay 
cash. Thereafter he makes cash pur- 
chases with no more delay than under 
instalment purchases. In so far as con- 
sumption is concerned, the cash buyer 
has irrevocably lost the waiting period 
and remains that far behind perma- 
nently. Similarly, the argument that 
those who save to pay cash get a sub- 


Not Mysterious 


—_ is nothing mysterious about 
instalment credit. It is merely 
another way in which a bank can do 
business with more people and build 
business for other departments in 
the bank. I believe that the oppor- 
tunities for banks in this field are 
greater than ever before, but the busi- 
ness must be handled by each bank 
on its own terms, and under its own 
definition of sound policies. 

We don’t have to do all of the 
business in the world. We should not 
be volume hungry. We should do a 
sound business, with the primary 
purpose of serving our communities. 
In the long run such a policy will 
react to the benefit of our own bank, 
and of all banks. 

—Kennetu R. WeEtts, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago. 


stantial increase in purchasing power 
because they avoid the carrying charge, 
forgets that waiting is a real cost and 
release from waiting is a real service, 
The cash buyer does not increase his 
purchasing power. He merely buys an 
assortment of goods and services dif- 
ferent from that bought by the instal- 
ment buyer.” 


Payment By Wire 


The Industrial Trust Company in 
Providence, Rhode Island, makes it as 
easy as possible for its instalment loan 
clients to make their monthly payments. 
It has made an arrangement whereby 
any Western Union office in its area will 
accept for 10 cents an instalment pay- 
ment of any amount. Since Industrial 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


After exhibiting at the local All Electric Appliance Exposition, The Bank of Asheville, North Carolina, adapted its display for use in the 
bank’s consumer credit department, as shown below 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


The increasing use of our Field Warehouse Service 
for Warehouse Receipt Loans against raw materials 
or finished products . . . stored right on the borrow- 
er’s own premises . . . indicates that more and more 
Bankers recognize our Service as the most complete 
and economical available. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 
128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. « 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. « 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. « Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. e Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank 
Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. « Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. « 39-45 No. Third 
St., Memphis 3, Tenn. « 2511 S. W. 24 Court, Miami 33, Fla. « 404 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans 12, La. ¢ 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. « Keystone Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. « 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. « 243 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. © 222 Spring St., Shreveport 69, La. « University Bidg., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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ESTATE PLANNING 


CHOOSING TRUST SERVICE, SIGHT UNSEEN 


EARL S. MACNEILL 


Mr. MACNEILL, a vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York, contributes another of his articles on estate 
planning. Here he explores the practice of haphazardly choosing 
a bank’s trust department as executor, without the testator’s 
having talked over his plans with the department officers. 


business, is the casual nature of so many appoint- 

ments as executor and testamentary trustee. How 
often a bank is entrusted, virtually sight unseen, with the 
whole or a large share of the responsibility for a family’s 
financial affairs by a man who, for example, would not buy 
a television set without the aid of some consumers’ group 
report, or a machine for his factory without extensive engi- 
neering data and stiff tests! 

The “sight unseen”’ refers, of course, to the trust depart- 
ment. The banking floor and its inhabitants are well known 
to the testator. It is indeed a compliment to them that the 
anonymous toilers of the mezzanine (or wherever else) are 
selected to bear or share the responsibility for the settlement 
of the customer’s estate and the management of his assets 
for perhaps two generations to come. But the practice is a 
phenomenon, none the less. 


NEVER-FAILING source of wonder, to people in trust 


Benefits of Practical Planning 


Without exploring its sources, we would like to suggest 
some of its weaknesses, from the testator’s side and from ours. 

Most serious, perhaps, is that the estate owner denies to 
himself and his dependents the benefits of the practical 
planning we can do for him. The will is laid on our desk, all 
signed and sealed, and we wish we could have talked with 
the maker or his lawyer before so much had been done— 
before ideas had become congealed into the finality of 
lawyers’ long words. We are embarrassed to seek out a 
man we have never met, for the sake of saying, with seeming 
ingratitude, “Why didn’t you do such — or such?” 

The following case is basically typical; only the amounts 
involved make it stand out: A trust officer was told that his 
institution was “named” in some capacity or other; the 
will was in the lawyer’s safe. Through the good offices of the 
banking officer who had made the report, a copy of the will 
was obtained. Written in literal compliance with the testa- 
tor’s instructions to his lawyer that he wished his wife to 
have full control of everything when he died, it had the 
effect of qualifying not merely the permitted maximum half 
of the testator’s estate for the marital deduction by making 
it taxable on the wife’s death; it made the whole of the in- 
heritance from her husband taxable in the wife’s estate— 
even though, in the event of a common disaster, she sur- 
vived him by the veriest fraction of a minute! 


Big Savings from Tiny Changes 
On the basis of information in the credit files as to the 


customer’s worth, it was estimated that a relatively simple 
change in the design of his will — making the “nonmarital”’ 
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half nontaxable in the wife’s estate—might save their chil- 
dren about $250,000 in estate taxes. (Later, when the trust 
officer got down to cases with his customer, a stray extra 
$1,000,000 or so was turned up—which revised the savings 
estimate to $350,000.) The immediate problem was to 
establish direct contact with the customer, and the banking 
officer naturally was diffident about this; but a meeting 
was arranged, and the lawyer was diplomatically brought 
into the circle of discussion at the trust officer’s desk, with 
happy results all around. 

Yes, the trust officer was happy also, and not merely in 
the pride of a job well done. The original “naming” of the 
bank was in the too-familiar capacity of “alternate” ex- 
ecutor and trustee. If the widow and a couple of brothers 
died, then the bank would be permitted to act. “Why,” as 
Artemus Ward used to ask, “such a thusness?” 


Just Name the Bank 


It had emerged as a kind of mild desperation, coupled 
with the faintest of concepts as to the bank’s facilities for 
trust service. The man who had signed this will had thought 
of its execution—that is, the carrying out of its provisions— 
in terms of his family alone. If wife and trusted brothers 
were not there to handle the task, then where to turn? 
Eureka! The bank’s advertising kept telling about a trust 
department. Where it was, or how it was manned; how 
large it was or how small; what expertness it owned or 
lacked that a testing by question-and-answer might ascer- 
tain . . . never mind: name the bank as a far-off, probably 
never-never alternate. 

The result of proving to this able, thoughtful, and appre- 
ciative man what the officers of the trust department could 
accomplish in the way of planning, and of demonstrating 
to him visually what the trust department had in the way 
of personnel and physical plant for its fiduciary tasks, was 
appointment of the bank in his revised will as immediate 
coexecutor and cotrustee. 


Bankers Can be Talked To 


Not all solicitations have so pat or happy an ending, but 
accomplishment most often is tangible when the prospect 
can be persuaded to come into the trust department and 
talk with the head of it, or with one of its seniors. Not that 
the trust officer is a stuffy person who won’t go out. He'll 
demonstrate in due time his eagerness to see the prospect 
on his home grounds also, for then he’ll know more about 
the man and his family and understand their problems all the 
better. But if the prospect will come to the department, the 
trust officer will introduce him to some of the administrators, 
to the investment and tax people, and will give him a 
picture of the organization that exists to serve his family. 
And if the prospect brings his wife, so much. the better. 

Most effective in proportion to the official status of its 
sponsor and “guide,” and a creator of confidence and an 
important selling tool is the office visit. 
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15 Years of Time Deposit ‘Turnover 


LEON S. BENHAM 


Mr. BENHAM, comptroller of the Rochester (New York) 
Savings Bank, is chairman of the Committee on Savings 
Statistics, Savings and Mortgage Division, American Bankers 
Association, 


climb in the volume of individual savings both in 

commercial and savings banks. Savings deposits in 
banks rose from $21,715,000,000 in 1933 to $57-billion in 
1948. At the same time, however, the return on investments 
eligible for banks has declined markedly. 

The growing importance of the savings business and the 
problem faced by banks in investing these deposits has 
emphasized the conspicuous gap in information on time 
deposits. The American Bankers Association has created the 
Committee on Savings Statistics to study the problem of 
lack of adequate data in this field. This Committee, through 
the assistance of many commercial and mutual savings 
banks throughout the country, has just completed a study 
on the turnover of time or savings deposits in commercial 
and mutual savings banks. In order to achieve accurate 
results a sampling procedure was set up by the Committee 
in which size and geographical locations were two important 
factors. 


(i the past 15 years there has been a spectacular 


Relation to Investments 


The length of time that savings deposits reside in the 
banks has a direct bearing on the nature and maturity of 
investments which may be purchased with those funds and 
gives desirable help in budgeting cash requirements. 

A bank with a low turnover would seem to need less 
primary reserve (cash and balances with correspondents) 
than a bank with a high turnover rate. In a sense, primary 
reserve represents the working capital of the bank in some- 
what the same way as net current assets represent the 
working capital of an industrial corporation. A bank may 
carry about the same amount of primary reserve as other 
banks do on the average, but it may have a substantially 
lower rate of turnover. In the latter event, the bank prob- 
ably is carrying more primary reserve than it requires and 
could safely invest a portion of its excess cash on an income 
producing basis. Without the turnover figures to spotlight 
this situation the bank might assume that its cash was not 
more than adequate in relation to the cash being carried by 
other institutions. 

In order that the figures representing the rate of turn- 
over may have their maximum value, it would seem desir- 
able to relate them to the net increase or decrease in deposits. 
For example, if a bank knows that its deposit growth is in 
line with other banks of similar size and location but if its 
deposit turnover is less than the average, then this reflects 
a below average rate of new deposits. Such a condition 
would make an analysis of present deposit accounts espe- 
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cially desirable so as to determine the possible permanence 
of present deposits. In other words, if any substantial de- 
posit loss threatens, such a bank because of the below 
average rate of new deposits would be less able to offset or 
recoup this loss. 

As a general proposition it seems reasonable to suppose 
that any change in the present moderate upward trend of 
savings deposits may first become evident in a tapering off 
of new deposits rather than in the form of withdrawals 
from present accounts. In cases where this generalization 
would seem to apply, a bank which is dependent upon a 
large flow of new deposits in order to maintain average 
deposit trends (that is, a bank with a high rate of turnover) 
should have a more liquid investment position than a bank 
with a lower rate of turnover. 

In studying the chart, particularly striking is the much 
lower turnover in mutual savings banks as compared to 
savings deposits of commercial banks, and yet their simi- 
larity of trends at different turnover levels. The fact that 
turnover of deposits in commercial banks is considerably 
higher is believed to be due to the nature of the deposits. 
It is likely that more of the time deposits of commercial 
banks serve the purpose of a medium of safekeeping, rather 
than savings, so that the service charges associated with 
demand deposits can be avoided. 

The sale of War Bonds undoubtedly had an influence on 
turnover. During the war years the enlistment of persons 


On this chart the total withdrawals for the year are shown as a per- 

centage of average deposits. In other words, a bank with $10-million 

of savings deposits and having withdrawals totaling $5-million for 

the year would have a ratio of 50 percent. Statistically, this indicates 
that the time deposits turn over twice every two years 


TURNOVER OF TIME DEPOSITS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 1938-1948 


"a7 *19 


1938 '39 ‘SI ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 
1948 ESTIMATED 
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in the payroll allotment plan who were not savers probably 
distorted turnover. Many persons bought bonds, not as per- 
manent savings, but to demonstrate cooperation in the 
bond campaign. When the war was over and the patriotic 
motive for regular subscription to War Bonds lost its force, 
probably more of this type of deposit came back to the 
banks, and was reflected in the higher turnover figures of 
1945 and 1946. 

The declining turnover during the war years was also due 
to the fact that deposits were increasing relatively rapidly, 
while withdrawals were more constant. The growth of the 
deposits was due to the creation of liquid assets in the 
economy by Government deficit financing of war costs. The 
expenditure of income was restricted by lack of availability 
of goods, and therefore part of the war payments ended up 
as time deposits in savings accounts, and remained there 
because they could not be spent. 

From the peak in 1944 the volume of new savings was 
down moderately in 1945 and much more sharply in 1946. 


At the same time, the supply of durable goods and new 
housing had become more plentiful by 1946. The combina. 
tion of these factors is believed to have contributed to the 
rising turnover in 1945 and 1946. 

The rising turnover in these years is also associated with 
substantial shifts in population. The closing down of mili. 
tary establishments having banking facilities, the transfer 
of military personnel to civilian life, relocation of industria] 
production centers, and actual migration of large numbers 
of population to new areas were factors in the withdrawal of 
deposits and higher turnover. 

In analyzing rates of turnover it seems important to bear 
in mind that prevailing rates are based on a level of deposits 
far in excess of that prevailing in prewar times. In cases 
where liquidity needs have been thought of in terms of 
dollars rather than in percentages of deposits or assets some 
revision in thinking may be necessary in order to com- 
pensate for the much larger percent size of most banking 
institutions. 


Wise Selection of Safe Deposit Staff Important 


Mrs. Hatnes is connected with the 
safe deposit department at the head office 
of the Security-First National Bank in 
Los Angeles. 


FEW weeks ago the Los Angeles 
A papers carried the story of a teen- 
aged young boy who was apprehended 
here after running away from his home 
in the Middle West. Apparently he had 
stolen several thousand dollars from 
his father, made the trip to the West 
Coast and was having quite a time for 
himself. When the authorities found 
him, he had comparatively little of his 
“loot” left, and that was found in a 
safe deposit box he had rented. It de- 
veloped that he had contacted several 
banks before he found one which would 
rent him a box. This happened because 
it is the policy of most banks in south- 
ern California to require identification 
of their customers; and, in the case of 
safe deposit boxes, not to rent to any- 
one under 18 years of age. He could not 
qualify in either instance. 

All safe deposit attendants must 
be constantly mindful of the liability 
which is theirs and should never relax, 
even for a single entry, the policies set 
up to safeguard safe deposit operations. 
They must “‘ Never take a chance.” 

Let us consider identification first. 
In Los Angeles it is the practice to re- 
quire fingerprint identification of cus- 
tomers presenting checks for encash- 
ment. This is not a new idea, but is be- 
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CHARLOTTE A. HAINES 


ing revived with considerable success. 
The Los Angeles Police Department is 
cooperating with the merchants and 
others taking part, and the results so 
far have been quite favorable. Aside 
from the factors of law enforcement, the 
psychological effect acts as a deterrent 
to would-be forgers, or bad check pass- 
ers. Some other states also are using this 
system with mounting success. The first 
reaction of those active in banking was 
that we might insult a good potential 
customer. Experience is proving, how- 
ever, that people who have nothing to 
fear, do not object to having their fin- 
gerprints taken. 

Signatures may be forged, but finger- 
prints do not lie. Someone engaged in 
the perpetration of a fraud, will not de- 
liberately leave a good clear print which 
could be used as evidence against him. 
It would be a simple procedure to take 
the prints on the reverse of the admis- 
sion ticket, and quite obviously it would 
reduce the risk which is involved each 
time an access is granted. 

The second moral which has been 
brought to our attention is the impor- 
tance of having careful, competent 
custodians. In the safe deposit field we 
have two primary things to offer our 
customers—Safety and Service. The 
safety lies in the vault itself, with its 
concrete and steel, armed guards, 
burglar alarms, the specific care given 
keys, including our guard keys, and a 
careful competent custodian. All the 


visible protection would mean little, if 
the attendant did not exercise “due 
diligence” in granting access. 

While a teller deals with a known 
amount, as do the loan, trust or escrow 
departments, it is impossible to estimate 
the liability involved in granting access 
to a safe deposit box. 

From this it follows that the position 
of safe deposit attendant should not be 
relegated to ignominy for it is one 
which requires constant alertness and 
good judgment. It is a specialized posi- 
tion in a highly specialized field, and 
the safe deposit attendant should be 
thoroughly trained for the work he or 
she is to do. He should be carefully 
selected for aptitude as well as for other 
essential qualities, for unless he is sin- 
cerely interested in his work, careless- 
ness will be the ultimate result; and 
such carelessness may some day prove 
very costly. 

The endless detail incidental to safe 
deposit work is vital to us, however 
tiresome it might become. All our rec- 
ords must be kept systematically, cor- 
rectly, and completely, for once an 
error is made, it may lie hidden for 
months or even years before coming to 
light. Should occasion require, our suc- 
cessors should be able to go into our 
records 10, 20, or even 30 years hence, 
and know the exact nature of any 
transaction. Accuracy is absolutely e> 
sential We cannot afford to make 
mistakes. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . 
United States Government Securities 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Accrued Income and Other Resources . 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . 

United States Government 

Other Public Deposits 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 
Dividend Payable August 1, 1949 . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves 


Capital Funds: 
Common Stock 
Surplus p 
Undivided Profits 


$ 320,532,110.59 
592,281,142.89 
1,500,000.00 
88,936,853.72 


$ 172,859,772.99 
49,439,404.28  222,299,177.27 
4,252,647.30 
1,880,928.06 
1,395,706.45 

$1, 233,078,566.28 


$1,073,173,112.27 
58,515,816.57 
32,884,089.81 $1,164,573,018.65 
3,822,962.27 
600,000.00 
1,395, 706.45 
3, 763,772.16 


$ 15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
8,923, 106.75 58,923,106.75 


$1,233,078,566.28 


United States Government Securities carried at $94,590,554.05 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $13,621,450.71 of the 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 


PRENTISS M. BROWN 


CHARLES T. FISHER 


CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 
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Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN B. FORD, JR. 

B. E. HUTCHINSON 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 
W. DEAN ROBINSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NATE S. SHAPERO 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 
Cc. E. WILSON 
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Coat IN THOUSANDS OF BANKS 


Just check these savings based on the findings of thousands of banks who have changed to the 
Recordak Single Posting System. You'll get a good idea as to how you, too, can lower costs 
all along the line—quickly, conveniently, by eliminating the costly dual posting operation. 


There’s only one record to post . . . there’s only one 
posting a day. As a result, bookkeepers can handle 
many more accounts . . . with less fatigue, with greater 
accuracy. They post only to a statement . . . which is 
microfilmed at the end of the month and forwarded to 
the customer along with his cancelled checks. The 
film record then serves as the bank’s ledger. 


Think of being able to reduce your machine require- 
ments— instead of increasing them—in these days of 
ever-expanding account activity. You can do it—and 
reclaim valuable floor space at the same time— simply 
by adopting the Recordak Single Posting System. 


How much are you spending now for printed bookkeep- 
ing forms? Your requirements will be cut in half when 


you adopt the Recordak Single Posting System... another 
saving realized by posting to one record instead of two. 


fling apace 


You can file your microfilm records in just 2% of the 
space required for bulky paper originals . . . keep them 
at your finger tips, ready for immediate reference in 
the Recordak Film Reader, which enlarges every de- 
tail sharp and clear. 


You have photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ords of all statements and checks . . . that can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detection. Your state- 
ments are recorded on two rolls of microfilm—one for 
the bookkeeping department . . . the other for the audit 
ing staff . . . or vault-storage. An important safeguard... 
that protects you against internal and external loss and 
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Dual Posting System Recordak Single Posting System 


fraud . . . and also increases depositor good will, 
since you can substantiate all checks paid should 
the original items be lost or destroyed. 


Waite, 


for a free copy of the illustrated 

booklet, “In Bank After Bank 

After Bank.” It gives you the 

whole story on the Recordak 

Single Posting System . . . all 

the facts on the complete line of 

Recordak Microfilmers designed for banks of 

every size. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., The Recordak 
New York 17, N: ¥. Triplex Microfilmer— 
one of the models available 


for bookkeeping operations 
ECORDRK “*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming — and its application to banking systems 
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Minnesota Statement 


OMETHING new for the Minnesota 
~ Bankers Association this year was 
the issuance of an annual state- 
ment. Besides the customary financial 
statement, the report includes several 
pages describing the association’s ac- 
tivities and progress during the year. 
Bulletins have been issued almost 
weekly; the protective warnings have 
continued during the year; group in- 
surance benefits are being participated 
in by over half the eligible banks; a 
legal bulletin is published; an advertis- 
ing service became a regular part of the 
association program; seven regional 
clinics were held; effective representa- 
tion was maintained before the state 
legislature. Reports are also given on. 
the recent activities of various commit- 
tees—agricultural, bank management, 
educatybnal, farm youth, centennial, 
publi¢’ relations, safe deposit, credits, 
and «membership. 


Two companion booklets, You and 
‘Your Employees and You and Your 
Bank, have been written and distrib- 
uted by the MBA public relations com- 
mittee. The first contains “Thirty Rules 
for Getting Things Done’”’—suggestions 
for improvement of management’s rela- 
tions with employees. The other is a 
booklet of tips for employees, covering 
vacations, absences, hours, promotions, 


salary increases, etc., as well as a few 
suggestions on personal conduct. Both 
booklets are readable and attractively 
printed, and a credit to the committee 
which produced them. 


New Jersey Address 


The new address of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association is 744 Broad 
Street, Newark 2. The Moorestown of- 
fice of the NJBA has been closed. 


Rhode Island Secretary Named 


Milton A. Roy, assistant secretary 
of the Industrial Trust Company, Prov- 
idence, has been elected secretary of the 
RIBA to succeed Elmer D. Nickerson, 
resigned. 


New Quiz Kids Show 


A new radio show, “Savings Banks 
Quiz Kids,” is being sponsored on a 
statewide basis by the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 
The program will begin September 18 
on station WNBC in New York City. 

Each program will feature five gifted 
children in a half-hour question bee. 
They will be taken from the fourth to 
ninth grades and will be selected with 
the cooperation of school authorities. 


Alben W. Barkley (left), Vice-president of 
the United States, with Burr P. Cleveland, 
president of the First National Bank, Cort- 
land, New York, who ended his term this 
year as president of the New York State 
Bankers Association. This photo was taken 
at the NYSBA convention, at which Vice- 
president Barkley was one of the speakers 


Vermont Institute of Banking 


The second annual session of the 
Vermont Institute of Banking, sponsored 
by the Vermont Bankers Association 
and the Department of Commerce and 
Economics of the University of Ver- 
mont, will be held in Burlington from 
September 11 to 16. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 


FOUR NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


Left to right: WYOMING—M. C. Clarkson, vice-president and cashier, Hanna State and Savings Bank, Hanna; MONTANA—N. B. 
Matthews, president, Basin State Bank of Stamford; CONNECTICUT—Gibbs Lyons, president, First-Stamford National Bank & Trust 
Company, Stamford; NORTH DAKOTA—J. F. McEntee, president, Citizens State Bank, New England 
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Now It’s 400! 


On August 1, 1949, the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Dillon, Montana celebrates its 50th 
birthday and becomes the 400th bank that has 
been a correspondent of Central Hanover for 50 


years or more. 


Today’s president and cashier of the State Bank 
and Trust Company are sons of two of the found- 
ers who, as directors, approved opening an ac- 


count with Central Hanover in 1899. 


A bank is known by the correspondents it keeps. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


Admission requirements have been 
broadened this year to include all offi- 
cers as well as directors and trustees of 
Vermont banking institutions. 

The first two days will be devoted to 
lectures and discussions on various 
phases of lending operations, the third 
day to costs and auditing, the fourth to 
personnel problems and the final day to 
consideration of the outlook for invest- 
ments and the outlook for banking. 

Last year, the first in the institute’s 
existence, certificates were awarded, at 
the completion of the course, to 20 
who attended the week-long session. 
Provision is made for those who will 
enroll for the whole course, and for 
those who will attend only part-time. 


“Films for Your Use” 


The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation has issued a booklet, Films for 
Your Use, edited by Harold D. Coth- 
rell, assistant vice-president, Fort 
Wayne National Bank, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. It consists of a listing of sound 
slide films and 16 mm. motion pictures 
that are suitable for use in connection 
with employee training programs. Brief 
descriptions of the films are given, with 
running time, cost and source. 


Consumer Banker Program 


Gary M. Underhill, executive vice- 
president, The Charter Bank of Phila- 


The 2d Mortgage Banking 

Seminar, conducted by the 

Mortgage Bankers A «s0cia. 

tion of America on the cam. 

pus of Northwestern U niver. 

sity for one week at the end 
of June 


delphia, has been appointed program 
chairman of the 29th annual meeting of 
the Consumer Bankers Association, to 
be held at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Mississippi, Septem- 
ber 25-28. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


The National Foreign Trade Council 
has announced the program for the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, to 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, October 31—-November 2. 

Speakers will include Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, French Ambassa- 
dor Henri Bonnet, Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor Mauricio Nabuco, and Indian Am- 
bassador Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 


BELOW, LEFT—Left to right, Richard Rapport, Connecticut Bank Commissioner; Gibbs Lyons, president, First-Stamford National 
Bank & Trust Company, Stamford, and new president of the Connecticut Bankers Association; and Charles T. Treadway, Jr., Bristol 
Bank & Trust Company, Bristol, Mr. Lyons’ predecessor, at the cake cutting ceremony in honor of the CBA’s 50th anniversary. BELOW, 
RIGHT—Retiring President Samuel Hutchins, Jr. (left), Vermont Bankers Association, hands the gavel to the new VBA president, William 
M. Lockwood. Mr. Hutchins is vice-president, Wells River Savings Bank, and Mr. Lockwood is president, Howard National Bank & Trust 
Company, Burlington, and regional vice-president of the American Bankers Association in charge of the New England States 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1949 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


DIRECTORS 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,411,285,601 wet, GAGE BRAD. 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,721,538,249 Chairman of the Board 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ....... 22,202,830 of 
Other Securities. wah 100,953,439 President 
Real Estate Loans ond 2,357,688 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ........ 15,988,075 Chairman, International 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. - ‘ 7,500,000 — 
Ownership of International | Banking Corpora: CURTIS E. CALDER 
tion. e ee 7,000,000 Chairman of the Board, Electric 


Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


Chairman of the Board, The 
Nationa! Cash Register 


Company 
LIABILITIES CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Deposits. . $4,579,501,332 Corporation 
Liability on Bills. $26, 005 891 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 19,307,844 | JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 


President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 


Reserves for: President, Anaconda Copper 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Mining Company 
Income. ; 6,301,862 AMORY HOUGHTON 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 24,536,325 Sean. th 
Capital. . -$124,000,000 President, Deering, Milliken & 


Surplus. . Co. 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
tion: 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 

$298,658,761 of United States Government Obligations and $14,568,443 of Williamsville, New York 

other assets are deposited to secure $210,822,686 of Public and Trust Deposits ROBERT WINTHROP 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. Robert Winthrop & Co. 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1949. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Routing Symbol 
Used Properly on 63% 
of Checks Cleared 


Federal Reserve Study 
Shows Steady Use Gain 


A recent survey of the check 
routing symbol program, de- 
vised jointly by the Federal 
Reserve banks and the Bank 
Management Commission of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and introduced by the 
Commission in June 1945, re- 
veals an increase of 9 percent 
in the use of the symbol be- 
tween June 1, 1948 and June 1, 
1949. 

This survey was the sixth 
semiannual study of the vol- 
ume growth of the routing 
symbol program. It showed 
that on June 1, 1949 the sym- 
bol was used properly on 63 
percent of the five million 
checks examined, as compared 
with a 54 percent use on checks 
examined in the June 1, 1948 
study. 


Results Encouraging 


“Tt is encouraging to note 
that the nationwide percentage 
of checks carrying the symbol 
in the approved location is 
steadily mounting,” said Val- 
entine Willis, chairman of the 
Committee on Collections of 
the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Willis also is vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

“The increase of five per- 
centage points over a period of 
six months is forward-moving,” 
he said, ‘“‘but it falls short, 
nevertheless, of the rate of 
advance which should be main- 
tained. To avoid any loss of 
momentum at this stage of 
promotion of the program, it 
is recommended that each 
Federal Reserve bank and 
branch conduct a vigorous and 
sustained drive to obtain the 
routing symbol in the approved 
location on all checks in circu- 
lation that do not now carry 
the symbol.” 

The routing symbol plan was 
designed primarily to enable 
banks, in forwarding checks to 
their various Federal Reserve 
and correspondent banks, to 
sort such items not only for 
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Trust Supervisory 
Emissaries to Hold 
Joint Area Meetings 


A joint conference of bank 
supervisory representatives and 
trust men will be held in each 
of the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts during 1949 and 1950, 
according to James W. Allison, 
chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Relations With Supervisory 
Authorities of the A.B.A.’s 
Trust Division. Mr. Allison is 
vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

The purpose of the confer- 
ences will be to consider and 
discuss ways and means of 
improving both trust super- 
vision and trust administration 
through the exchange of ideas 
and suggestions. 

The conference schedule is 
as follows: 


Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 27, 
1949 

New York, Tuesday, Oct. 4 

Philadelphia, Friday, Nov. 18 

Cleveland, Tuesday, Nov. 29 

Richmond, Friday, Dec. 9 

Atlanta, Friday, Jan. 20 

Chicago, Tuesday, Jan. 24 

St. Louis, Thursday, Mar. 9 

Minneapolis, Thursday, Mar. 
23 

Kansas City, Monday, Apr. 3 

Dallas, Friday, Apr. 28 

San Francisco, Monday, May 
15 


direct handling but also for 
immediate and deferred avail- 
ability. Transit operators get 
the full benefit of the increased 
sorting speed and accuracy 
provided by the plan without 
being instructed in all of the 
transit details. 

By districts, the percentage 
showing was as follows: No. 1, 
Boston, 73 percent; No. 2, 
New York, 75 percent; No. 3, 
Philadelphia, 60 percent; No. 
4, Cleveland, 61 percent; No. 5, 
Richmond, 64 percent; No. 6, 
Atlanta, 69 percent; No. 7, 
Chicago, 46 percent; No. 8, St. 
Louis, 63 percent; No. 9, 
Minneapolis, 40 percent; No. 
10, Kansas City, 61 percent; 
No. 11, Dallas, 72 percent; 
and No. 12, San Francisco, 54 
percent. 


Officers and Board of Regent member selected by the Class of 
1949 of The Graduate School of Banking. Left to right, John C. 
Warner, president, First National Bank, Milford, Pa., was elected 
class secretary; C. Norman Ramsey, vice-president, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, class president; and William B. 
Hall, vice-president, The Detroit Bank, was elected to membership 


on the Board of Regents 


Counterfeit Money Loss 
Brought Under Bankers 
Blanket Bond Form 24 


Coverage Retroactively 
Effective As of June 2 


Losses sustained by banks 
through the acceptance of 
counterfeit United States cur- 
rency and coin are now cov- 
ered, without additional pre- 
mium, by Bankers Blanket 
Bond Standard Form No. 24, 
reports George C. Bennett, 
assistant comptroller, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, 
who is the chairman of the 
Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

This expansion of coverage, 
announced by the Surety As- 
sociation of America, is retro- 
active to June 2, 1949, and is 
made effective by adding a 
new counterfeit currency in- 
suring clause, which reads: 

“Any loss through the re- 
ceipt by the Insured, in good 
faith, of any counterfeited or 
altered paper currencies or 
coin of the United States of 
America issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the 
United States of America or 
issued pursuant to a United 
States of America Statute for 
use as currency.” 

It will be mechanically im- 
possible for all companies to 
immediately attach the new 
rider to all bonds, but this will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


Taylor Names A.I.B. 
Committee Chairmen 
Chairmen of the seven na- 
tional committees of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing have been named _ by 
Hartwell F. Taylor, newly- 
elected A.I.B. president and as- 
sistant vice-president of The 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 
The chairmen for 1949- 
1950 are: Debate Committee, 
Ellis H. Boyd, Jr., The First 
National Bank of Fort Worth; 
Forum and Seminar Commit- 
tee, A. H. Johnson, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., First 
and Pine Branch, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Membership and Enrol- 
ment Committee, Bernard H. 
Ineson, Providence (R. I.) 
Institution for Savings; Pub- 
licity Committee, Billie Jean 
Kincheloe, The Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Oklahoma City; 
Public Relations Committee, 
J. Hammond Siler, Jr., Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond; Public Speaking Com- 
mittee, Samuel M. McGinnis, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee; and Women’s 
Committee, Eleanor D. Con- 
ners, The Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York City. 


22 States 100% A.B.A. 


For the first time, every 
bank in Michigan is now a 
member of the American Bank- 
ers Association. This brings the 
total number of states having 
100 percent A.B.A. member- 
ship to 21 and the District of 
Columbia. 
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Combined Statement of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


As at the close of business June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts $ 65,422,811.62 
Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures 

Including Office Buildings 5,450,055.43 
Other Real Estate Owned 168,505.42 
Prepaid Expenses 64,458.44 
Other Resources 4,356.26 
Customers Liability A/C Letters of Credit 63,760.00 
Accrued Interest and Income Receivable....$ 1,051,827.85 
U.S. Government Securities 154,555,713.42 
Florida County and Municipal Bonds 22,106,235.13 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 597,900.00 


1,369,419.76 
98,614,322.64 278,295,418.80 


349,469,365.97 


$ 7,250,000.00 
15,305,000.00 
1,594,668.18 24,149,668.18 


Reserve for Contingencies $ 2,668,448.07 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc 1,234,867.33 
Interest & Income Collected, Not 671,062.75 
Bills Payable 200,000.00 
Letters of Credit 85,764.00 


Deposits 320,459,555.64 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 


of Jacksonville FLO R DA N AT @) N A L at St. Petersburg 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
smal Mim GROUP of BANKS at Madison 
FLORIDA BANK & * FLORIDA BANK & 


ANY TRUST COMPANY 
at West Palm Beach 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK = FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley at Pensacola at Key West at Gainesville 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell at Ocala at Bartow at Starke 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Orlando at Belle Glade at Coral Gables at DeLand 


FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe at Lakeland at Fernandina at Fort Pierce 
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Bulletin Giving Data 


on Bank Film Sources 
Published by A.B.A. 


18 Films Adaptable to 
Bank Public Relations 


To aid banks utilizing films 
as a part of their public rela- 
tions program, the Public 
Relations Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has 
available to banks on request 
a new Banking Film Informa- 
tion Bulletin, according to J. 
Lewell Lafferty, vice-president, 
Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las, Texas, Council chairman. 

The bulletin was prepared 
as a convenient means of 
answering inquiries from banks 
regarding films available and 
film sources. It provides a 
short resume of 18 films par- 
ticularly adaptable to bank 
public relations, including the 
type of audience to whom the 
film should especially appeal 
and the source from which it is 
available. In addition, the 
bulletin lists 10 of the best 
sources of banking films, film 
directories, or both. Included 
in the source list is such in- 
formation as the type of films 
provided, method of distribu- 
tion, and fees if any. 

The bulletin is a further 
step in the A.B.A. program of 
increasing the use of films in 
bank public relations. The 
program was launched last 
month with the announce- 
ment of an A.B.A. 16 MM 
sound film, “Pay To The 
Order Of,” for use in high 
school classrooms. 


New A.B.A. Members 
Include 26 Branches 


Thirty-eight banks and 
branches in eight states and 
Canada became members of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion during June, according to 
Max Stieg, cashier, Dairyman’s 
State Bank, Clintonville, Wisc., 
who is chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Organization Committee. 

The new members are: 
CALIFORNIA: Citizens National 

Trust and Savings Bank of 

Riverdale, March Air Force 


Base Branch, March Air | 


Force Base*; and American 
Trust Company, San Mateo 
Office, San Mateo.* 
ILLinots: First State Bank of 
Round Lake, Round Lake. 
INDIANA: Fletcher Trust Com- 
pany, Arlington Avenue 
Branch, Indianapolis. 
Kansas: Manufacturers State 
Bank, Leavenworth. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Lexington 
Trust Company, Bedford 
Office, Bedford; County 
Bank & Trust Company, 
East Cambridge Branch, 
East Cambridge; and the 26 
branch offices of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of 
Boston. 

Micu.: City Bank, Detroit.* 
New Mexico: First National 
Bank of Hobbs, Hobbs.* 
WEst Vircinia: Castle Rock 

Bank, Pineville. 


CANADIAN BANKS 


ALBERTA: Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Edmonton 
Branch, Edmonton. 
Dominion Bank of Canada, 
Lethbridge Branch, Leth- 
bridge. 


*Newly Organized Institutions 


Trust Association 
Membership Is Open to 
Banks in Every State 


Half of Trust Groups 
Have Bank Ass’n Tie 


With the formation of the 
Iowa Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association in Des Moines on 
Mar. 22, every state in the 
Union now either has its own 
trust association or is a mem- 
ber of another state’s associa- 
tion, according to H. M. 
Bardt, vice-president and sen- 
ior trust officer, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco, Calif., who is presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of 


the American Bankers Asso- | 


ciation. 


79 Associations 


Of the 79 trust associations 
now in existence, 23 are trust 
divisions or sections of state 
bankers associations, 14 are 
trust committees of state bank- 
ers associations, and 10 are 
trust associations independent 
of the state bankers associa- 
tions. In addition, there are 
20 city trust associations and 
12 regional or county trust 
groups. 

Mr. Bardt also said that 
since June 1946, nine trust 
associations have been organ- 
ized. These are in Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wy- 
oming. In addition, Idaho and 
North Dakota have become 
associate members in the trust 
associations of adjoining states. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 17-19 


Chaney Heads A.I.8. 
50th Jubilee Group 


The general chairman and 
general vice-chairman of the 
committee for the 50th Anni- 
versary Convention of the 
American Institute of Barking, 
to be held next June in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have been 
announced by Hartwell F, 
Taylor, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va., who is na- 
tional president of the Insti- 
tute. 

Clarence R. Chaney, vice- 
chairman of the board, North- 
western National Bank of 
Minneapolis, will serve as 
general chairman of the com- 
mittee. The general vice-chair- 
men will be L. Ashton Carhart, 
vice-president, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis; William 
R. Chapman, vice-president, 
Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis; and Christian 
Ries of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


Counterfeit Losses 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


be done as soon as possible, 
said the Surety Association of 
America in a letter to the 
A.B.A. announcing this cover- 
age extension. ‘In the mean- 
time,” the company said, “ you 
may take this letter as an 
agreement on behalf of our 
member companies that all 
Bankers Blanket Bonds, Stand- 
ard Form No. 24, now out- 
standing will be construed to 
give the coverage set forth in 
the attached rider effective as 
of June 2, 1949.” 


Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


. 17-19 


30- 


Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Annual Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

1950 


National Credit Conference, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sherman Hotel, 


State Associations 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs 

Savings Banks Association of Maine, Marshall 
House, York Harbor 

Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


21-26 
2-3 
8-9 


Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Cruise, S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam to Nassau 
Western States Secretaries Conference, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco 

Arizona, Camelback Inn, Phoenix 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Consumer Bankers Association, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Financial Public Relations Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Association of Bank Women, San Francisco, Calif. 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Reno, Nev. 


National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


Leopold E. Block 

Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Inland Steel Company 
Ralph Budd 


President, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


Augustus A. Carpenter 
Director, Hills-McCanna 
Company 

J. D. Farrington 


President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 


Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-W arner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 


Vice-President 


Hughston M. Mc Bain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. McCloud 
President 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


John P. Oleson 


Banker 


Irvin L. Porter 
Vice-President 


Edward G. Seubert 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Statement of Condition June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully yuaranteed 
$ 601,856,976.96 


Unpledged ‘ 
Pledged—To Secure Public Depesite and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 

Interest Earned, not Collected . 

Other Assets , ° 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Other Undivided Profits 
Discount Collected, but not Earned , 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits , 
Demand Deposits 
Deposits of Public Funds . 
Liabilities other than those above stated . 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


R. Douglas Stuart 
Vice-Chairman, 


Quaker Oats Company 


George G. Thorp 
Madison, Wis. 


Louis Ware 


President, International 


Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Harry A. Wheeler 
Banker 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &Co. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 440,539,611.47 
1,442,734,588.05 
212,163,578.23 


972,418,433.99 


189,304,752.34 
85,881,655.65 
527,600.00 


877,570,984.95 
99,379,648.49 
709,303,643.89 
2,774,104.30 
4,275,000.00 
3,227,451.75 
5,114,550.14 
328,234.03 
$2,274,392,051.54 


$ 75,000,000.00 
67,500,000.00 
9,982,132.02 
1,027,795.72 
1,500,000.00 
20,180,421.23 
3,763,539.04 


2,095,437,777.75 
385.78 
$2,274,392,051.54 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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The Lighter Touch in Financial Ads 
Above Average Below Average 


that's NOT the TAPE ; 
YOU WANT A MODERN 
HOME 
BUY YOURS 


THE ASHSTANCE OF 


FINANCE COMPANY 


— CONSUMER DISCOUNT CO. 
operalwe 
repey loans obtained from us for home (Co. ano LOAN ASSN. 


repairs alteranons end improvemenss 407 


GRAND ST. near Frankhn Square us ace 


WHATEVER YOU NEED~ 
Cookmen end Grend Avenves 


Performance THE SAVINGS BANK 


ew 


M. WwW. 


All ‘‘Lighter Touch’ Ads 70 78 
All Others 102 101 
All Financial Ads 100 100 


HUMOR in 


Bank Advertising 


UMOR 1s difficult to handle in any field — and yet, well done, it can earn 
H very high readership. Financial advertisers, by and large, seem to shy 
away from it — and often, when they do employ it, seem not to do too well 
with it.” 

This statement appears in a study of financial advertising entitled 
More Dividends from Financial Ads, published by the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers Association, New York City. The 
Bureau has been conducting, for 10 years, a study of newspaper reading, 
the results of which are a great reservoir of data on advertising techniques. 


, Other facts and illustrati fr More Dividends from Financial Ads 
Henry Bulbsnatcher's last stand! | appeared in July Baxxixc. f 


The score in the illustration at the top indicates that, as against an 
other till he’s down to the last bulb in the house. You can average readership of 100 for all financial ads studied, the “lighter touch’ 


end the, bulbsnatching menace in your home by getting a supply ads illustrated above drew only 70 percent as much readership among men 
of the new brighter General Electric bulbs today. Be sure to look 


hil chen tg, and 78 percent as much among women. 
; However, the nonfinancial example at the left was one of a group of four 
humorous business ads which rated a readership of 612 among men and 
9 1.18008 28 won roe... 656 among women—more than six times the readership appeal of all 
sine Rai financial ads. The study points out that a characteristic of these non- 
— financial humorous ads is that they show a closer relationship to ‘“‘ known- 
to-be-successful humorous techniques.” Also, they employ superior art work 
and more genuinely humorous situations than the financial ads studied. 
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The Outlook for Consumer Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


and is not cumulative in character. The 
process today is, as one economist aptly 
characterized it, a case of “sequential 
liquidation.” While some industries are 
in the throes of a buyers’ market, others 
have completed their adjustments and 
are gaining strength, while still others 
are at the peak of their postwar pros- 
perity. 

“Sequential” Recession 


The sequential nature of the present 
recession is evident in the behavior of 
the various markets for durable ‘con- 
sumer goods. The first to undergo 
“disinflation” was radio sets, followed 
sometime later by household appliances; 
now the readjustment is moving into 
the used car market, with the testing 
period for new automobiles still largely 
in the future. 

Under these circumstances, a piling 
up of hardship cases, of risks and 
losses on a broad basis is not likely to 
occur. Difficulties will tend to be local 
rather than regional and national; they 
will be successive rather than con- 
centrated in ‘time. Some bankers will 
report that conditions are as good as 
they have been, others that conditions 
are improving, while others will note 
that their collections are slowing down, 
delinquencies are increasing, and dealer 
problems are becoming more serious. 

Of equal importance from the point 
of view of instalment lending is the 
continued high liquidity of consumers. 
While unemployment has increased, 
employment has not fallen off cor- 
respondingly, earnings have fallen off 
but income payments for the year will 
run at a figure exceeded only by the 
record year of 1948. Unemployment 
insurance payments help to maintain 
the income of those who have lost their 
jobs, while price supports keep the 
farmer not only in a solvent but in a 
profitable position. 

In addition to currently received 
income, consumers as a whole have 
more than $200-billion in liquid assets. 
According to the recent survey of con- 
sumer finances of the Federal Reserve 
Board, 7 in every 10 spending units 
entered the year 1949 with liquid assets 
and “a substantial proportion had siz- 
able secondary financial reserves.” 

It does not follow from this that par- 
ticular individuals—or that in some 
communities, a fairly large group of 
borrowers—may not be able to meet 
their loan commitments. It does mean, 
however, that there will not be a gen- 
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eral breakdown, a massing of delinquent 
borrowers on a wide scale (assuming of 
course that reasonable credit standards 
are maintained). 


Tae developing economic situation 
clearly is one which calls for the exercise 
of reasonable care in extending loans. 
It does not justify fear or deep pes- 
simism. The experienced lender will 
make certain that the down-payment 
on a used or new car, a television set, or 


a refrigerator will establish an equity 
on the part of the borrower in his 
purchase sufficient to induce him to 
maintain his payments although prices 
may fall during the lifetime of his 
contract or new models may come into 
the market at lower prices. He will 
limit his maturities so that the loan 
will not have a longer life than that of 
the used car against which the loan is 
made. He will examine the dealer’s 
financial standing as well as the auto- 
mobiles or refrigerators in the dealer’s 
stock. These are good rules of credit 
at all times; now they will be exercised 
with somewhat more alertness and care. 


BANKERS 
SEEKING 


NEW 
CREDIT OUTLETS 


PRIME 


SHOULD 
STUDY 
THIS: 


Today, no type of business is more in need of active working partnership with banks 


—than America’s motor carriers. 


Yet by-and-large the banks are not getting this business. This industry has been 
self-financed. Has offered no stock to the public. Has issued no bonds, 


Thanks to the war, the for-hire motor carriers now require financing of hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of tools and equipment. 


So in the five minutes it takes you to read this advertisement, you as a banker will 


make an important decision. Whether to: 


—Turn down your share of this business without even investigating it: or 


— Investigate it now, and then do something about it. 


America’s second largest industry is: Trucking. 

The trucking industry is not a new enter- 
prise in any sense of the word. As a vital trans- 
portation facility it has achieved a place of 
major importance. 

Its growth has been sensational —from a feu 
hundred thousand trucks thirty years ago to 
more than seven million today. The United 
States as a nation is sold on truck transporta- 
tion. 

It is a matter of cold fact that everything 
America’s 148 million people —including your 
own community —eat, wear, use or buy comes 
ALL OR PART of the way by truck. 

An important part of the overall trucking 
industry is the for-bire motor carrier. Last year 
nationally, shippers paid these carriers more 
than 2)4 billion dollars for all of their inter- 
state and part of their intrastate business. 

Last year in California, for example, ship- 
pers paid the for-hire-truck operators $280,- 
705,000 for freight hauling while paying the 
railroads $84,915,000. Does that mean any- 
thing to you about the importance of trucks? 
During World War II America’s vast for-hire 
truck fleet operated with little or no replace- 
ment. There is need right now for millions of 
dollars worth of new equipment to handle the 
tremendous tonnage moving by for-hire car- 
riers. 

This business exists now. It is bere, not “in 
prospect.” The banks should be getting it. But 
other credit sources are getting it by default— 
at terms which penalize truck operators and 
thus make all goods cost more. 

Here's how the banks can get it, starting now: 
(1) Grant to truck operators a 

low, simple interest rate. 
(2) Grant to truck operators a 


lower down payment. 
(3) Grant to truck operators a Jonger amorti- 
zation term. 
Millions of dollars worth of new prime credit 
business can come to America’s banks as sim- 
ply and easily as that. And...it is good business. 


There is a vast difference between financing of 
trucks for an operator —and financing an auto- 
mobile for an individual. 

Yet banks have the mistaken impression that 
the requirements should be identical. 

Trucks are not driven for pleasure. They are 
the tools with which the truck operator does 
his job. 

Equipment depreciation, which reflects the 
cost of a truck operator’s principal tool, 
amount to 3% to 4% of his gross revenue. 

His largest expense is labor. Other major 
items are licenses and taxes (which amount to 
nearly twice as much as his depreciation rate); 
transportation expense, equipment mainte- 
nance, garaging cost, terminal fees, operating 
rents, administration, general overhead. 

ALL THESE ARE GREATER THAN HIS 
EQUIPMENT DEPRECIATION 

So low interest rates, lower down payments, 
and longer amortization terms are richly justi- 
fied — even under exacting credit-granting 
practice. 

Why not really study the business your bank 
can do with the “for-hire” truck operators in 
your community? 

It’s good business— for your community and 
for you. And you're missing out on it now. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6. 0. C. 


ACCEPT-FREE BOOK: You can get this whole story in a recently published book, 
a new edition of “Motor Carrier Equipment Financing” just off the press. It will 
come to you free if you request it now. 
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Future of Federal Reserve System 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


recent discussions, three critical questions about the organi- 
zation and operation of the Reserve System. 


(1) Relation of the System to the President and the 
Treasury. In the whole history of central banking, 
the most serious difficulty has been the relationship 
between the central banking system and the political 
government. 


The government is elected by the people and reflects, 
sometimes dimly it is true, the will of the people. But wher- 
ever a central bank has been established, some mechanism 
has been designed to give the central bank a measure of 
independence from the will of the executive. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. One is that the problem of money is 
highly technical. No nation’s chief executive is wise enough 
to make detailed decisions in this field in addition to his 
other duties. 

The second consideration is that the central banking sys- 
tem, to be effective, must do unpopular things. As suggested 
earlier, the lessening of business fluctuations depends more 
largely on avoiding overspending and the excesses of a long- 
continued boom than it does on action when the corner is 
turned and the indexes start down. No amount of easy 
money in 1932 and 1933 persuaded people to spend. The fact 
that they had overspent in 1928 and 1929, together with 
their fears, made them cautious. 

But to make money more expensive and put other re- 
straints on prosperity is unpopular. A wise executive in any 
country does well to detach himself from those unpopular 
decisions and let somebody else take the responsibility. 

Still a third reason is that the immediate interest of the 
Treasury is often directly opposite from the wise course of 
central banking policy. The Treasury is the country’s big- 
gest borrower. It needs cheap money, even when the dose of 
medicine that the country may require is firm money. These 
are all good reasons why the Federal Reserve System should 
not be a bureau of the Treasury Department or subordinate 
to it. The central banking system should be almost as de- 
tached from the political administration as the Supreme 


President Roosevelt signs the Banking Act of 1933, which increased 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board, with the bill’s sponsors 
surrounding him. Senator Glass is at the President’s right 
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WIDE WORLD 


Court. We say “almost” because, of course, the central 
banking system, in working for the public interest, must 
inevitably consider the needs of the Treasury as a major 
factor in its decisions; and central bank policy is always a 
part of a country’s broad economic program. But if it does 
its job well, it will always see beyond the Treasury interest 
the need for economic stability for the whole country. The 
wise chief executive of a nation will respect the freedom of 
the central banking system, just as the wise central banker 
cannot neglect the political environment. In time of war, the 
Reserve System becomes an agency for financing the Treas. 
ury. With peace, it is slowly recovering independence. We 
must not allow that wartime relationship to be permanent. 


(2) The Balance of Power within the Federal Re- 
serve System. In the years of discussion preceding the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act, a controversy 
raged as to whether the new central banking system 
should take the form of a single central bank with 
branches, or a regional system. Under the leadership 
of President Wilson and Carter Glass, the regional 
system was adopted. One reason was the natural fear 
always entertained in this country of financial dom- 
ination by some central group. There would be al- 
ways danger that such a central group would come 
under the control of some narrow economic or politi- 
cal interest, or would not be wise enough to visualize 
the needs of so large and diverse a country. 


A second advantage of the regional system is that the 
effectiveness of any action which the System may take de- 
pends on the cooperation of bankers and businessmen all 
over the country, and men always cooperate better in de- 
cisions in which they have some share. In the field of money, 
the same political principle was followed which gave us in 
this country a federal, republican form of government, 
rather than too great concentration of power at any single 
point. Admittedly, our Government is not as efficient in 
certain respects as a government which concentrates power 
at the top; but in the long run the American people believe 
the results are better. 


During the past 15 years, in the Federal Reserve 
System, there has been a tendency to move away 
from the regional principles of President Wilson and 
Carter Glass toward a concentration of power in a 
Board in Washington. The Banking Acts of 1933 and 
1935 further increased the power of the Board, at the 
expense of the Federal Reserve banks, by giving the 
Board a majority in the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee, which makes the decisions on open market 
operations; by lodging in the Board powers to change 
the reserve requirements of banks, to change the 
margins on security loans, and to control foreign 
operations; and otherwise increasing the Board’s 
powers. 


There still remain, however, substantial powers in the 
Reserve banks, including the power to fix discount rates 
(subject to review and determination by the Federal 
Reserve Board), the power to pass on loans and dis- 
counts of all sorts, some power of bank supervision, and the 
power through the bank presidents to vote in the Open 
Market Committee. As the Reserve banks are the operating 
bodies of the System in direct contact with the markets and 
men, their recommendations have always carried weight 
with the Board and with the Treasury. 
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Further suggestions to concentrate more and more power 
in Washington appear in the Hoover Task Force report, and 
also in legislative suggestions by the Reserve Board. This 
tendency has two grave dangers. The first is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may become so detached from grass 
roots opinion that it will make the wrong decisions. It is a 
hazardous business in a country as large as this for such a 
Board to make important decisions affecting the lives of 
135-million people in the detached, statistical, and political 
atmosphere of Washington. The Federal Reserve System 
has huge powers. The founders of the System were wise in 
the extent to which they decentralized the making of de- 
cisions, so that any decision when finally made would rep- 
resent the composite judgment of several groups of people 
and not the arbitrary action of a few. 

The Federal Reserve banks as fully as the Reserve Board 
are manned by career men devoted to public service. Their 
directorates are composed of public-spirited and able citi- 
zens in touch with their communities. Their participation in 
policy decisions of the System will help to insure that these 
decisions are reasonable, and will be so accepted by the citi- 
zens of the different communities. In the long run, monetary 
policy is not a matter of mechanics but of human psychol- 
ogy; and the Federal Reserve System can best accomplish 
its purposes if it exercises leadership which is followed by an 
understanding and willing community. From this point of 
view, it is not more powers that are needed but closer under- 
standing and cooperation between bankers and the Reserve 
System. Responsibility for this result rests on both groups. 

(3) The Trend toward Controls. For some years past, the 
Reserve Board has been given from time to time added 
powers in detailed sectors of credit, in addition to the gen- 
eral powers it already exercises over the volume and the cost 
of money. An example is the legislation giving the Board 
power to fix margin requirements on security loans. In the 
1928-29 boom, excessive loans on securities were a major 
cause of the overexpansion and proved impervious to con- 
trol through raising money rates. There was sound reason 
for giving the Reserve System this additional power to fix 
margins, so that excessive amounts of credit would not be 
created through security loans. Similarly, there was some 
justification in war or serious inflation for giving power to 
someone to regulate the terms under which instalment 
credit is advanced, though in this case the results were of 
doubtful value. 

Both of these powers involve a type of credit in which the 
volume is large and in which it is possible to apply general 
tules. In both cases, however, there is danger in the exercise 
of such powers. For example, the 75 percent margin require- 
ment in force until recently has been a factor in the present 
depression in the market for equity capital. 

One school of monetary economists would project the Re- 
serve Board still further into what may be called “ qualita- 
tive” credit controls by giving the power to make detailed 
tules to govern the making of real estate loans and other 
specific forms of loans. This is quite different from fixing 
margins on security loans or down-payments and maturities 
on instalment loans. Any set of rules for the infinite variety 
of loans would be so cumbersome and complicated as to 
entail vast amounts of extra red tape, confusion, and inter- 
ference with the normal conduct of business. Any rules strict 
enough to restrain unwise lending would check and hamper 
many cases of wise lending. 


All of these suggestions have in common more than 
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a suggestion of the totalitarian principle that some- 
one in a Government bureau can make wiser deci- 
sions than management on the job. The danger is 
that such controls will prove as ineffective and also 
as destructive of aggressive enterprise as totalitarian 
controls in Europe today. The controls, moreover, 
take time and endless decisions and controversies, 
which divert the System from its true function. 


The recent request of the Reserve Board for more power 
over bank reserve requirements also enters into detailed 
management of the banking business. Large, unexpected, 
and incalculable changes in the amount of money banks 
have to employ create difficulties for the people who run 
banks; and they may have unexpected repercussions. As 
bank earnings are impaired, for example, bankers are 
tempted to make excessive loans in borderline cases. 

The present detailed control by the Reserve System of 
prices and trading in the Government security market, justi- 
fied in wartime, has no permanent place in a peacetime 
economy. 


The general conclusion is that no matter how 
necessary certain added controls may appear to be 
to meet particular situations, there is danger in this 
area that needs to be safeguarded. One way of safe- 
guarding it would be to put all these powers in the 
Open Market Committee rather than the Board of 
Governors, so that grass roots opinion is brought to 
bear on the decisions. In any event, added powers 
should be granted only with great caution, and the 


present powers and practices should be closely 
scrutinized. 


Conclusion 


After nearly 35 years of operation, the Federal 
Reserve System is threatened with danger. It is 
threatened by the kind of thinking that created 
totalitarianism in Germany and Russia and social- 
ism in England, by the reasoning that efficiency calls 
for concentrating power in bureaus in Washington. 

This is a danger not for banking alone but for the 
whole country. It was the principle of Karl Marx 
that if a group of men could get control of the credit 
resources of the country, they could control the whole 
country. The seemingly logical move to solve our 
money problems by greater concentration of power 
over credit in Washington and in political hands is 
subversive of the principles of our democracy. If the 
bankers do not defend the System from this danger, 
no one else can or will. 


It would be easy to leave this statement as a negative 
plea, opposing all controls. The positive side of it is a re- 
affirmation of the need for vigorous monetary management 
as the most powerful and best instrument government 
possesses for moderating business fluctuations. Its effective 
use depends on the time-honored powers to influence the 
cost and volume of credit rather than on detailed control. 
The use of these powers in turn depends on a revitalized 
Federal Reserve System with growing independence of 
Treasury policies as the war recedes into the past. 

The effectiveness of credit policies also will be greatly 
enhanced as they become cooperative national policies rather 
than surprise moves imposed by a Washington agency. In 
bringing this about, bankers have themselves an equal re- 
sponsibility with the Reserve System. 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, BERKELEY, 
PALO ALTO, SAN JOSE, BAKERSFIELD, CHICO, FRESNO, HANFORD, 
LEMOORE, MERCED, MODESTO, RED BLUFF, REDDING 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1949 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 


U. S. Government Deposits 

Other Public Deposits . 
Total Deposits . 

Dividends Payable 


Income Collected in Advance . 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Reserve for Future Loan Losses . 

Accrued Interest, Taxes and Canes Expense 
Capital Stock . 

Surplus a 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves 


TOTAL 


- $110,680,797.29 


164,155,602.15 
16,885,982.64 
2,372,362.76 
179,726,893.52 
1,338,318.35 
696,000.00 
5,967,173.51 
1.00 


9,765,082.08 
743,994.75 


$492,332,208.05 


- $242,653,078.63 


149,565,502.25 
7,912,478.20 
45,158,056.72 


$445,289,115.80 


562,500.00 
1,522,350.88 
10,581,242.37 
1,767,252.95 
1,877,421.13 
15,000,000.00 
8,200,000.00 
5,690,745.84 
1,841,579.08 


$492,332,208.05 


Securities carried at $71,550,480.83 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Consumer Credit News 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


uses a coupon booklet system, the cus- 
tomer merely brings his booklet to the 
telegraph office when making his pay. 
ments. 


ANTI-“PACKING” 


Several states have passed laws 
calling for full disclosure and breakdown 
of items covered by instalment sales 
contracts. Now there is a movement for 
similar regulations on a national scale, 
but aimed specifically at automobile 
instalment contracts. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
called a conference for September 15 
in Washington to consider formulation 
of rules to prevent deceptive “ packing” 
practices in the sale and financing of 
automobiles bought on the instalment 
plan. 

The Commission suggests that rules 
be promulgated which require that be- 
fore signing a purchase contract a 
buyer must be given an itemized break- 
down of all charges, including separate 
listing of insurance and finance charges. 

Manufacturers, dealers and financing 
institutions are to have the opportunity 
to propose such rules at the September 
15 conference. Before the Commission 
gives final approval to any rules, a 
draft of proposed regulations is to be 
submitted to all interested groups, who 
may express their views again at a 
subsequent hearing. 

Lowell B. Mason, acting chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, will 
supervise the conference. 


“We were burning the mortgage in the fire- 
place and a draft blew it over to a window 
curtain” 
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Department Store Banks in China 


\NKING had lunch the other day 
B with a man who’d caught the last 

boat out of Shanghai, where 
money comes by the bale and there’s a 
bank that has a roof garden and a 
theater for its 1,200 employees. 

His name is C. H. Gonda. For the 
last 30 years he’s been designing new 
banks for old China and other antique 
lands in the Far East; and during a 
two-hour visit we picked up some side- 
lights on Chinese banking and business 
customs which you don’t find in travel 
articles or the usual comments of re- 
turned travelers. 

In the course of the conversation 
Gonda mentioned Shanghai’s “‘depart- 
ment store banks.” 

“You mean,” BANKING interrupted, 
“that stores have banks?” 

“Exactly,” he said. “You see, in 
China the women handle the money, do 
the buying, keep the accounts, take 
care of the savings.” [A custom, Mr. G., 
that is not, may we say, limited to The 
People’s Democratic Republic.] “So,” he 
went on, “the big stores—some of them 
are eight or nine stories high and fill 
four solid blocks—have banking depart- 
ments. It’s good business. 


The Chinese, you know, are a secre- 
tive people, especially about financial 
affairs, and when Mrs. Wong has some 
banking business to do she doesn’t like 
to go to a regular commercial bank. 
Oh, no—that would be too obvious; too 
many of her friends might see her and 
wonder. 

“Rather, she goes to one of the big 
stores, does a little shopping. maybe, 
and then sneaks over to the banking 
department, which is always on the 
first floor. If she happens to meet a 
friend inside or outside the store she’ll 
say, ‘Good morning, Mrs. Ming.’ And 
Mrs. Ming will say, ‘Oh, good morning, 
Mrs. Wong. Why are you out so early?’ 
‘Oh,’ replies Mrs. W., ‘I needed some 
stockings.’ ‘I see,’ says Mrs. M. ‘I need 
some, too.’ 

“The truth probably is that each 
woman went to the store to cash or 
deposit a rather substantial check, but 
she’d never admit it, even to her best 
friend.” 

The government-regulated depart- 
ment store banks in Shanghai have ex- 
tensive savings deposits, sometimes as 
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JOHN L. COOLEY 


much as $15-million. And they pay 5 
and 6 percent interest. 

There’s an all-woman bank in the 
city, too, managed, operated and pa- 
tronized exclusively by women. 


Sooner or later every conversation 
about China gets around to the infla- 
tion. When this one did, Gonda grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “if you see a $100,- 
000 bill lying in a Shanghai gutter today 
you don’t bother to pick it up. What’s 
the use? 

“Each morning Bank of China trucks 
deliver the day’s supply of currency to 
the commercial banks. It comes in bales 
and is stacked in corridors, alleys, or 
wherever there’s space. You say to the 


teller, ‘I want two bales today, please,’ 
and then you cart them away. A couple 
of trucks can handle about $500 (Amer- 
ican) in big bills. If you have a large 
payroll to meet, you hire a fleet of 
trucks to move the money to your 
office. 

“Of course, from the banks’ stand- 
point the situation has one advantage: 
There aren’t many bank burglaries in 
China today. It just isn’t worth the 
effort. The Chinese like to make money 
in easier ways.” 

Chinese banks do not offer consumer 
credit. There’s no demand. Neither do 
they provide many of the other facilities 
familiar to the American public. But 
normally there’s a good mortgage busi- 


The Bank of Communications, Shanghai 
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ness and a steady flow of commercial 
loans—at high interest rates. 

Bankers in China have headaches, 
quite apart from the inflation. Their 
customers are canny and shrewd, and 
it’s a case of “Know your customer.” 
Chinese often hold land in several 
names; the Wong who has property in 
one village may hold another piece as 
Ming in another town, but he won’t 
bother to tell you that they’re one and 
the same person. 

“Remember,” said Gonda, smiling, 
“that there are perhaps 100-million 
Wongs in China, and be glad you’re not 
a title-searcher there!” 


A NATURALIZED citizen of China since 
1936, Gonda was born in Hungary 55 
years ago. He got his architect’s degree 
at the University of Vienna and then 
opened an office in the Austrian capital 
with two schoolmates. World War I 
deposited him in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, but his active service was termi- 
nated when the Russians captured him. 
During the next two years he was 
hauled from one prison camp to an- 
other, including a couple in Siberia. 

Released after the Armistice, Gonda 
decided that the crumbling empire of 
Franz Joseph offered few opportunities 
for an architect, so, taking Mr. Greeley’s 
advice in reverse, he went east—first to 
Japan for a brief sojourn and then to 
China where prospects looked brighter. 
His hopes were quickly realized, and the 
next year (1920) found him putting up 
two buildings for the Chung-foo Bank 
in Shanghai. One job led to another; the 
first thing Gonda knew he had settled 
down as an ambassador of modern 
western architecture in a land that likes 
its antiquities. 

It took some time to convince the 
Chinese that their banks, styled along 
European lines, were over-conventiona] 
and over-decorated; but in 1928 Gonda 
got his chance to practice what he was 
preaching. That year he was commis- 
sioned to build the Shanghai home of 
the Bank of East Asia. His employers— 
the men who ran the bank—were practi- 
cal, matter-of-fact Cantonese, men who 
didn’t care for frills. 

“We want.a bank,” they told Gonda, 
“with offices on top of it, like in the 
United States. You know—one that 
will pay for itself in rent.” 


Anp that’s just what they got. At 
first there was much shaking of pigtails, 
(those who had ’em) for the good na- 
tives of Shanghai weren’t used to func- 
tional architecture and compared the 
new building, somewhat to its detri- 
ment, with its marble-fronted neighbor. 


Banking floor of the Bank of Communications 


However, the newness soon wore off and 
simplification had won another victory. 
The Bank of East Asia’s management 
was delighted by the rent checks that 
rolled in from the offices in the upper 
stories. 

The last of the 18 banks Gonda has 
designed for China is the government 
Bank of Communications, situated on 
Shanghai’s Bund. It was completed 
only this spring, shortly before Gonda 
and his wife caught the last boat for the 
States. 


Irs the final word in functional and 
modern bank layout. Listen: 

The bank contains living quarters for 
out of town managers who come to the 
head office on business visits. There’s a 
big auditorium where, after hours, pro- 
fessional actors give plays for the staff. 
The plays are mostly Peking dramas, 
quite the mode in Shanghai today. 
Barber shops equipped with chairs 
bought second hand, lounges, reading 
rooms, a kitchen, dining room, and the 
roof garden contribute to the content- 
ment of the staff. 

Also, free rice, fuel, and cooking oil 
go with each job—quite the latest touch 
in employee relations. 

On the ground floor there’s a large 
public space, a counter “high enough 
and wide enough,” as Gonda says, “to 
prevent eager people from reaching 
over.”’ The offices of the manager and 
assistant managers are dignified, well- 
furnished, and air conditioned. The 
vault is American-made. 

So it would seem that banking on the 
Bund has all the comforts of New York, 
Chicago, or any other city you could 
name. 


Gonpa, making his first visit to the 
United States, admires the functional 
architecture of our newer banks. But 
he’s also a bit envious. 

One afternoon he strolled up Fifth 
Avenue to Radio City where several big 
New York banks have branches built in 
the last few years. He stood for several 
minutes before one of them, admiring 
its modernity in general, its massive 
bronze doors in particular, and thought 
of the jobs he’s been obliged to do with 
makeshift materials. 

“In China,” he reflected, ‘we don’t 
build with such — well, shall I say 
magnificence.” 

Maybe not, Mr. Gonda. But in 
America we don’t let $100,000 bills go 
begging in the gutter! 


By the Way... 


Pride not only goeth before a fall, but it 
asketh for it. 


A St. Louis judge says bachelors 
understand women better than married 
men. The judge was speaking as a 
married man. 


There is nothing like a family and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to redis- 
tribute a man’s wealth. 


Prosperity is a period when you buy 
things you don’t need at prices you 
can’t afford. 


A successful public speaker is one who 
sits down long and thinks, before he stands 
up briefly and speaks. 
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BANKING Goes to a Farm Credit School 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


servationists, are called in as the need 
arises. Forty-eight farm plans have 
been evolved and on 38 of these farms 
over 300 improvements have been 
made. 

Luncheon was the next order of busi- 
ness. We crossed the quadrangle to the 
college cafeteria, where the food was 
tempting and reasonable, and we came 
up to the cashier’s desk with loaded 
trays. 

One member of our group was a R. I. 
farmer attending the school. This man 


cultivation of his principal crop, which 
is tomatoes. He has some 200,000 
plants, a large proportion of which 
have been inoculated with hormones to 
cut down on seed content and produce 
meatier fruit. 


Warning Signals 


The next moderator at bat was | 


George W. Trepp, Jr., vice-president, 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
who is chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Connecticut Bankers 
Association. 

The first after-luncheon speaker was 
Roy Schabel, farm loan manager of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. 
He presented case histories of a half- 
dozen loans, made by his department, 
which had gone sour before fully paid 


and asked for a vote by the students on | 


whether they would have made the 
loans. Having tipped his hand, the 
majority, naturally, voted in the nega- 
tive. Because of the bank’s assiduous 
efforts to assist its farm customers, it is 
anticipated that the bank eventually 
will recover all or most of its money. 
Conclusions drawn by Mr. Schabel, 
based upon the bank’s experience with 
these loans, were that: (1) [¢ is impor- 
tant to check the moral hazards of a 


farmer; (2) the health of an applicant | 
must be considered; (3) the credit of a | 
poultry or dairy farmer should be checked | 


with his grain or fertilizer dealer; (4) 
sense of responsibility, particularly in 
the case of a young farmer, should be 
checked; (5) farmers who do not shift from 
one type of farming to another are better 
risks; (6) a loan should be rejected where 
financial statement has been falsified; 
(7) farm inspection should be made be- 
fore approving loan; (8) inspector should 
be more critical of a part-time farmer and 
drastically critical of a beginner; (9) 


farmers should have some money of their | 
own to put into any large increase in | 


their operations; and (10) in the cases 
August 1949 


discussed, borrowers should have had the 
capacity to repay, but their lack of ability 
caused the loans to go sour. 

A talk that differed somewhat from 
the usual farm school address was that 
of William R. King, examiner of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, who 
spoke on “An Examiner Looks at Farm 
Loans.” Five elements were mentioned 
by the speaker as essential to an ac- 
ceptable credit file—to which the ex- 
aminer turns to complete his credit 


really applies scientific methods in the | 


information: (1) Purpose of loan and 
nature of collateral; (2) plan and source 
of repayment; (3) personal factor; (4) 
financial factor; and (5) economic 
factor. 

“Interim statements and trial bal- 
ances are valuable,” said Mr. King, 
“but the file is not considered complete 
unless it carries current financial state- 
ments. Assets and details should be 
given in full. Real and personal prop- 
erty should be described; investments 
should also be described; statement 
should indicate to whom debts are 
payable and whether or not they are 
to be subordinated to the bank’s loan.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


? 


nestled among the 
hills on the west side of the 


Yq). Merrimack River, was once a trading post. 
Originally surveyed in 1652, it was char- 
fa tered in 1746. The symmetry and beauty 


of the town reflect the plans of Asher Benjamin, an architect 
engaged in 1825 by the Nashua Manufacturing Company to lay 
out the streets and to plant numerous trees. Here the Nashua 
Watch Company in 1860 began to make 

watches by machinery, a development 

which revolutionized the industry. Here 

John Gage ran the first American shop _ 

devoted to the making of machinists’ “7 


tools, and here the American Shearer Company devised the first 
machine for shearing and clipping animals. The city is famous 
for the diversity of its industries, prominent among which are 
the Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, the White 
Mountain Freezer Company, and the Inter- 

' national Paper Box Machine Company. 

In 1930, a fire devastated one quarter 


of the community, but New 


England perseverance rebuilt it so 
that it is today the second largest 


city in New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANITE STATE 
COMPANY 
incorporated 1885 


“PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Dean M. H. Campbell, School of 


Serving this Northern California Area 


HEAD OFFICE 


PABLO MARTINEZ ORTRDA 

= RICHMOND PIEDMONT LIVERMORE 
BERKELEY? OAKLAND 

4 ALAMEDA @ SAN LEANDRO 


MILL VALLEY SAN JOSE 


CAMPBELL 

SANeMATEO SAN CARLOS. 

REOWOOO ALTO 
SUNNYVALE 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Since 1854 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate . 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities . 
Capital Stock 
Preferred 
Common 


$7,268,850.00 
$9,480,034.55 
Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


. $191,036,816.44 


340,545,299.55 
40,599,873.89 
8,072,950.30 
983,800.00 
367,472,794.46 
8,609,097.49 
1.00 
3,589,039.49 
4,111,165.91 


. $965,020,838.53 


. $914,336,855.19 


3,618,597.14 
4,608,553.56 
3,783,792.18 


16,748,884.55 
16,043,075.45 
5,881,080.46 


. $965,020,838.53 


United States Government and other securities carried at $112,554,420.18 are pledged to secure U.S. 
Government Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, 


and for other purposes as required or 
permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


viewed the function, capital investment, 
and type of loan made, where loans are 
a part of the agency function, of seven 
Federal and state agricultural agencies, 


Taxixe at his theme “How I Solicit 
Farm Loans,” Leslie L. Cambier, execu- 
tive vice-president and trust officer of 
the Farmers National Bank of Malone, 
New York, who is a member oi the 
agricultural committee of the New 
York State Bankers Association, out- 
lined the simple, day-to-day human 
relations pattern which he believes 
essential in selling bank services to 
farmers. 

“How do you dress when you make 
a farm call?” asked Mr. Cambier in 
concluding his address. “‘My position 
on this has been one of ‘rugged indi- 
vidualism,’ differing with many on the 
subject. I like to put on an easy fitting 
jacket, a pair of trousers which could 
stand being ‘messed up,’ and footwear 
adaptable to farm terrain. It is impor- 
tant to put the farmer at ease. I know 
that if I wear a good suit of clothes, the 
farmer is anxious that I don’t get dirty, 
and he is not at ease as my host. But 
if I am dressed in a manner which will 
allow me to go out on the farm, through 
the stable or poultry house, I am more 
at ease and so is he.” 

In contrast with the banker’s field 
trip attire, the speaker suggested that 
farm customers expect their bankers to’ 
be reasonably well dressed while on 
duty in the bank. He cautioned against 
slovenliness, on the one hand, and being 
overly meticulous, on the other. 


“If Mr. Fox were only here, he’d help me 
with my check book!” 


BANKING 
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Fieldl Trips 


At this point in the day’s program— 
it was around 3:30 o’clock—the class- 
room lectures were suspended and 
classes reconvened in a few minutes at 
the college’s dairy barns and at a large 
potato farm.’ Those selecting the dairy 
barn for the field trip were shown 
through the milking parlors, feed- 


ing compartments, and the processing | 


plant, after which Dr. Charles L. 
Norton, head of animal and dairy 
husbandry, spoke informally on arti- 
ficial insemination and related topics. 

Various aspects of potato cultiva- 
tion, including pest control, were dis- 
cussed during a student tour of the 
potato farm. 

Turkey raising is one of Rhode 


Island’s profitable farm operations and | 
barbecued turkey is a specialty of | 


Rhode Island State College. It was in 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion, 


therefore, that a dozen or more of the | 


state’s choicest birds were turned to a 
golden brown on outdoor spits and 
served at a barbecue supper at East 
Farm. This was the only wholly social 
activity arranged for students and fac- 
ulty during the two-day session. 


Scientific Advances 


The next morning we settled down to 
work again in the classroom. “ Adjust- 
ments to Changing Practices” was the 
theme of the early assembly. This was 
the session at which Bob Cooke presided 


and two farmers told how they financed | 


their start. Other speakers included a 
panel composed of Everett P. Christo- 


pher, head of the department of horti- | 


culture; Dr. Norton; Louis E. Perreault, 


grower and president of the Rhode | 
Island Potato Growers Association; | 


Probably going in to make a withdrawal. 


Her mistress left her an endowment” 
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“Another thing, Bill-a Saint louis 
Terminal Field Warehouse loan 
~ protects our bank; and at the 
same time, it holds our 
customer's good will,” 


Meet Your Customers’ Requirements 
on a Secured Basis by Using St. Louis 
Terminal Warehouse Receipts 


You can use Field Warehousing to— 


@ Create New Loans secured by bonded warehouse receipts 
@ Convert open-line credit customers to a secured loan 


@ Increase the amount of the customer's loan safely 


Don’t pass up opportunities for profit- 
able loans. Today’s inventories are high 
in relation to liquid capital. 


Wire or write our nearest office today. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


Quarter of a Century of Warehousing Service 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
826 Clark 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Construction Bidg. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
First Natl. Bank Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Waldheim Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Carew Tower 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Sterick Bldg. 
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and William H. Wiley, head of the 
poultry husbandry department at Rhode 
Island State College. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Perreault, the speakers 
discussed scientific developments and 
problems affecting their various fields 
of activity. 

Professor Christopher foresaw the 
increasing use of irrigation methods in 
New England by more progressive 
farmers and emphasized the need for 
better icing of fruits and vegetables 
from the time they leave the fields until 
they reach the grocers’ shelves. 

“ Artificial insemination is more effi- 
cient and economical for the farmer 


Bank and 
ST. LOUIS 1 


with 25 or 30 cows,” said Dr. Norton, 
who presented figures to show progress 
made in this field. In 1939 there were 
but 7,539 cows enrolled in artificial 
breeding associations, as against 2,412,- 
160 cows on January 1, 1949, 1,713,000 
of which were bred. 

Professor Wiley outlined a three-point 
gauge for use in determining which 
poultry farmers are safe credit risks, as 
follows: (1) The man who is adopting 
major disease control measure; (2) the 
man who plans his expansion in an 
economically sound manner; and (3) the 
man engaged in operations that are 
economically stable. 


= COMMERCE 


Trust Com: 
MISSOURI 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1949 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$95,829,878.23 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $20,446,428.77 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis-_ 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


131,957,072.31 
21,889,853.04 
96,167,485.31 
600,000.00 
2,750,000.00 


Other Real Estate (Commerce 


Building) 


700,000.00 
2,603.99 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


571,707.70 
33,298.31 
$350,501,898.89 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$12,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
5,903,951.13 
250,000.00 . 
1,252,577.76 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 


U.S.Warloan $ 7,110,188.61 
Other Public 


571,707.70 
261,644.14 


7,191,073.62 $ 14,301,262.23 


Other Deposits: 
$250,027,574.39 
56,641,404.03 


1,291,777.51 $307,960,755.93 $322,262,018.16 


$350,501,898.89 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“In extending credit to a farmer,” 
Mr. Perreault said, “it would seem 
reasonable at this stage to determine 
whether he is in a good competitive 
position, with modern machinery and 
equipment in order to keep his produc. 
tion costs at a minimum, and whether 
he had been building up his soi! bank 
or mining the same. 

“Also what his fixed costs are, such 
as mortgages, taxes, and so forth. Many 
of you know that this was one of the 
major reasons for so many failures after 
World War II.” 

Another speaker at this session was 
George H. Stebbins, president of the 
Simsbury (Conn.) Bank and Trust 
Company, and a member of the Agri- 


| cultural Commission of the American 


Bankers Association. 


| Dealer Credit 


The final session of the farm credit 
school was devoted to dealer credit, 
H. O. Stewart, director of extension 


| at the R. I. School of Agriculture, 


was the chairman at this conference. 
L. A. Zehner, assistant vice-president 


| of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
| led off with a review of a statistical 


study on New England farm production 


| expenses, by commodity; how these 


expenses were paid; and the volume of 


_ dealer credit in various categories. 


Representatives of two grain and 
feed concerns told how their companies 
operate in extending dealer credit to 


| farmers. They were of one accord that 
| banks are passing up a good source of 
| earnings when they fail to grant sound 
| feed loans. 


“The farmer, we think, is the best 
credit risk in New England,” said one 


| speaker, “and if the credit agencies 
| will work more closely with the retail 


merchant and farmer, putting the em- 


| phasis on having the banker under- 
_ stand the farmer’s problems and speak 
| the farmer’s language, there is a tre- 


mendous amount of valuable business 
that they may acquire and, in turn, 
help the farmer to more economical 
and profitable operations.” 

“What do you get out of these 
schools?” Your reporter put this ques- 
tion to several of the banker-students, 
one of whom said: 

“T get a fresh viewpoint. The talks 


| stimulate my thinking and keep me on 


my toes. I often get the solution to some 


| problem by recalling something I heard 


at the farm credit school. It builds up 
in my thinking a reservoir of good 


| sound ideas. In addition, the contacts 
| I make with bankers, farmers, college 
| men, and others are an unending source 


of satisfaction.” 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . , $1,291,193,007.71 
U. S. Government Obligations . 1,723,449,124.79 
State and Municipal Securities . 49,956,017.81 
Other Securities . . « « 134,941,141.62 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 

Acceptamces . . «+ « 1,382,631,244.13 
Accrued Interest Receivable. 10,719,325.05 
Mortgages . . + 29,182,188.81 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 14,968,860.76 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 7,950,000.00 
Banking Houses . . .. 29,825,508.28 
Other Assets . -« « © « « 2,404,984.68 


$4,677,221,403.64 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . $4,283,944,130.36 
Dividend Payable Auguet 1, 1949 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 11,539,860.53 
Acceptances 
Outstanding . .$ 17,834,942.09 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 1,583,293.81 16,251,648.28 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . .« 20,172,230.46 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 154,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits .  65,968,363.25 


330,968,363.25 
$4,677,221 ,403. 64 


United States Government and other securities carried at $296, 162,045.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


music, magicians, tumblers, vaudeville, 
and comedy. All in all, it was a great 
occasion. We do this annually at an 
outlay of approximately $500.” 


Bankers Back 
Nitrogen Plant 


ONSTRUCTION of a nitrogen plant for 
the farmers of Mississippi to 
manufacture nitrogen materials for 
fertilizer was one of the projects sup- 
ported during the year by the Missis- 
sippi Bankers Association. The asso- 
ciation backed legislation authorizing 
a $50,000 fund with which to wage a 
statewide educational campaign. This 
resulted in the organization of the 
Mississippi Chemical Corporation, with 
subscribed capital stock of approxi- 
mately $3.5-million. A multi-million 
dollar plant is to be built. 

At the request of the executive direc- 
tor of the corporation, the agricultural 
committee appointed an advisory com- 
mittee composed of eight bankers to 
consult with the corporation’s board of 
directors. 

“Tt is believed that more local banks 
have been used in connection with this 
development than have ever been used 
in connection with any project under- 
taken in Mississippi,” said retiring 
President Frank E. Allen in his con- 
vention address. ‘Funds for the con- 
struction of the nitrogen plant were 
deposited under an escrow agreement 
in 219 of the state’s 263 banks.” 


& 


Another outstanding project of the 
association was a series of seven farm 
tours. ‘“‘We joined with State College, 
its agencies, and the Federal Reserve 
banks of St. Louis and Atlanta, their 
Memphis and New Orleans branches,” 
said agricultural committee Chairman 
L. G. Simmons, Pontotoc banker, in his 
convention report, “to bring together 
farmers, bankers, agricultural workers, 
business and professional men, and 
others interested in Mississippi’s basic 
economy. We went to the farms where 
modern practices were on trial. We met 
farmers who have developed into keen, 
aggressive, and farsighted businessmen 
in conducting the affairs of their farms. 
In North Mississippi four of the tours 
emphasized good land use and pasture 
development. In South Mississippi the 
themes of the tours were forestry and 
pasture development. Attendance at 
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these meetings totaled more than 
1,000.” 

Other projects of the agricultural 
committee included the ‘“100-Bushel 
Per Acre Corn” contest in cooperation 
with State College; endorsement and 
contribution of a prize fund for a five- 
acre cotton production contest; coopera- 
tion in the Save-Enrich Our Soil pro- 
gram conducted by the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
groups; and sponsorship of an educa- 
tional film on forestry being prepared 
by State College. The committee has 
under consideration a ‘‘100-Bushel Per 
Acre Corn” contest for Negroes at 
Alcorn A & M College. 


Bank Prefers Home Talent 


— of hiring people from the 
home community has paid good 
dividends for the Security State Bank 
of Cannon Falls at Cannon Falls, 
Minnesota, reports President D. Fay 
Case. Whenever a vacancy occurs, he 
makes a point of hiring a graduate of 
the Cannon Falls High School instead 
of bringing in an outsider. 

“One of the main reasons for hiring 
local people is that they already are 
acquainted with the majority of our 
customers,” he explains. “‘We want our 
personnel to call folks by their first 
name whenever possible; certainly we 
want them to mention the customer’s 
name as often as possible. A stranger 
would be at a disadvantage. It would 
take him six months to know most of 
our customers.” 

“This is a country town,” he points 
out, ‘and if an employee wants to 
whistle or indulge in a little banter 


“I got the know-how from my boy friend— 
he’s a vocational agricultural student. It’s 
called contour plowing” 


with a customer, that’s perfectly lj 
right with me. My only stipulation jg 
that we get the work done with 
minimum of ‘after hours’ time. 4 
friendly, relaxed staff will do better 
work than one which is afraid the ‘boss’ 
will scowl at them if he hears a chuckle 
or a laugh from a teller.” 

Mr. Case believes in having the 
bank’s personnel take part in civic 
events, such as the annual Cannop 
Valley Fair held July 1+ every year, 
He has served as president of this or. 
ganization for several years. Bank em- 
ployees also participate in various pro- 
grams and events and are able to go 
out on the bank’s time when the need 
arises. 

Employees of the bank attend an 
A.I.B. study course being held at Red 
Wing, Minnesota. This results in more 
efficiency, Mr. Case believes. 


Forestry Conference 


FURTHER extension of forestry con- 

servation education for bankers 
was introduced at the Forestry Con- 
ference for Bankers at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville on July 12-13. 
Cosponsors of the two-day sessions 
were the forestry committee of the 
Florida Bankers Association, the School 
of Forestry of the University, and the 
agricultural committee of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Jacksonville 
branch. 

The conference program included dis- 
cussion of a wide range of topics by 
leading authorities in the forestry con- 
servation field. The topics covered at 
the first session were: ‘‘ Conservation 
Program of the Pulp Mills”; “The 
Forestry Program of a Sawmill”; 
“Cattle, Timber, and Game’’; “ Farm 
Forestry and the Country Bank”’; and 
“23 Years in Forestry.” A question and 
answer period topped off the session. 

The Federal Reserve Bank was host 
at a dinner that evening in the Uni- 
versity cafeteria, after which talks were 
given on “Dollars Do Grow on Trees” 
and “My Farm Forestry Program.” 
Two movies were shown, entitled: 
“Dead Out” and “Lonnie’s Cash 
Crop.” 

Students were taken on a motorcade 
field trip the next day, which covered 
the Alachua Fire Control Headquarters 
for an inspection and demonstration of 
county fire control; the Phifer Planta- 
tion to see pulpwood harvest in planted 
pines; and the Austin Cary Memorial 
Forest to witness demonstrations of 
fire fighting equipment, fire lane plow- 
ing, tree planting, pulpwood cutting, 
tree selection for cutting, etc. 
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a summary of the conference 
by X. L. Pellicer, vice-president of the 
St. Augustine National Bank, the Re- 
serve Bank treated the students to a 
barbecue luncheon. G. G. Ware, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Leesburg, 
is chairman of FBA’s forestry com- 
mittee 


Field Trips to Ohio Farms 


oIL improvement practices, selective 
use of land, and better farm business 
methods will be studied by Ohio bankers 
at three field trips to outstanding Ohio 
farms. The projects are sponsored by 
the Ohio Bankers Association with the 
cooperation of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University, and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

The farms visited were the Loudon 
Hill Farm which specializes in dairying 
and livestock, Licking County, near 
Granville; the Herman Boes Farm, 
general livestock, Seneca County, near 
Tiffin; and the Rupert & Sons Farm, 
dairying and cash crops, Columbiana 
County, near Columbiana. 

At each farm, the bankers, farmers, 
county agents, conservationists, and 
experts from the university toured the 
various fields during the morning and 
after lunch heard lectures on the 
projects visited. 

Discussion leaders included C. N. 
Sutton of the Richland Trust Co., 
Mansfield, president of the OBA; Ira L. 
Porter, of The Peoples Banking Co., 
Oberlin, for the agricultural commit- 
tee of the association; Earl Jones, ex- 
tension agronomist, and Guy Miller 
and Floyd DeLashmut of the rural 
economics department, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; C. D. McGrew and Herbert 
Barnes, animal husbandry department, 
Ohio State University; and representa- 
tives from the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, county agents, and farm hosts. 

Claude I. Hummel, agricultural spe- 
cialist of the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank, summarized each day’s program. 
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Ohio bank officers have received from 
the OBA sample copies of a 106-page 
booklet entitled Farming Facts Worth 
Knowing, containing carefully selected 
material culled from reports of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. “The pub- 
lication,” according to The Ohio Banker, 
“was edited by a technically qualified 
agriculturist and writer on farm sub- 
jects. 

“The publication is usable in various 
respects, including distribution to farm 
Customers and vocational ag students.” 

Mary B. Leaca 
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4th AT MAIN (ZONE 54) 


of Condilion 


At the Close of Business June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal Reserve Bank . $ 67,227,868.13 

Due From Other Banks as 9,528,187.03 

United States Government Securities 182,900,320.99 $259,656,376.15 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities . . . . a : 816,039.74 
Loans and Discounts . 28,321,029.41 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures iy dee 4.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 4 tacts 294,742.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 2,980,500.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . . . . . 758,806.18 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and "Acceptances 333,594.10 

Interest Collected but Unearned . . . 30,195.22 

Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and lasusence tr 955,731.48 

Capital Paid In are 000. 00 

Undivided Profits ava" ge 2,750,000.00 14,750,000.00 


The 
Farmers 
Merchants 


MADISON 7272 
National Bank 


The Oldest Bank in Southern California 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ©¢ FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CANADA— the New Frontier 


In the development of rich Canadian resources, American com- 
panies and American capital are entering a vast new field of 
enterprise. A country so huge that the full extent of its natural 
wealth can still be only broadly estimated, Canada offers the 
same exciting commercial rewards which inspired the builders 
of America’s great industries. It is, for enterprising business 
men, the new industrial frontier. 


American business men in Canada will find a ready welcome 
at The Canadian Bank of Commerce. Here, in a friendly atmos- 
phere, they will find a genuine interest in their special prob- 
lems—a willingness and ability to provide those extra services 
which help so much in doing business over any border. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American Banks 
in behalf of their own customers. 


E nquiries 
welcomed. 


Monthly Commercial 
Letter upon request 


OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 
NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 
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“Able to handle customer transactions with increased 
efficiency . . . ready acceptance of machine-made receipt.” 


City National Bank of Rockford, Rockford, Illinois. 


“Speeded up handling of depositors’ and tellers’ cash 
proof . .. helped reduce and assisted in locating cash 
differences. Gave positive identification to deposit. Gaye 
each teller his own adding machine.” 


The First National Iron Bank, Morristown, New Jersey 


““Made inquiries of banks using these machines. Replies 
indicated speed-up in service at window of from 25% to 
35%. We have found your Teller’s Machines accomplish 
what others told us they would do.” 


The Union National Bank, Springfield, Missouri 


BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL TELLER’S MACHINE: 7 


“Between 15% and 20% speed-up in customer service .-. 
faster balancing . . . facilitates location of errors. Pat 
ticularly pleasing to our customers.” 


Red River National Bank, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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Speeds UP Our service. 
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Machines easily save their cost by improved, faster an 
bore efficient window operation. 


he Marquette National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“An outstanding service to customers . 


. . faster window 
transactions . . 


- more depositors served in less time.” 
Rumford Falls Trust Company, Rumford, Maine 


Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 
Machine installations are providing 
speedy, efficient service for nearly five 
million depositors in banks throughout 
the country. Find out how easily yout 
bank can modernize cage operations 
. +. improve customer relations .. . 
simplify teller balancing, too. Get full 
information from your local Burroughs 
office today. 


i 


Burroughs 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


beauty, and the steady flow of trade and 
commerce through its communities. 


Telling the World 


The First NATIONAL BANK in Santa 
Ana, California, is in the midst of an 
aggressive advertising campaign aimed 
at selling the community to its inhabit- 
ants and interesting distant bankers in 
the advantages of living, investing, or 
vacationing in Orange County. 

Each Monday for 52 weeks large ads 
are appearing in a local newspaper call- 
ing attention to different facts about 
Orange, ‘“‘second largest agricultural 
county in the United States.” The ads 
reproduce letterheads of the First Na- 
tional, and each is a facsimile of a letter 
that has been sent to an officer in a 
leading bank somewhere in the U.S.A. 

The first advertisement, published 
last spring, called attention to the com- 
ing of the swallows to Capistrano, the 
next to a $20-million freeway that is to 
connect Santa Ana with Los Angeles, 
another to the yachting in Newport 
Harbor. Other subjects included the 
county’s $37-million orange crop, his- 
torical spots, the oil industry, etc. 

As mailing pieces the bank is distrib- 
uting a dozen circular disks, printed on 
orange blotting paper for use as coast- 
ers. Each is imprinted with one of 12 
“good reasons for living, working or in- 
vesting in Orange County.” 


Midland Bank of London 
is handling orders for 
CARE packages aboard 
Cunard White Star liners 
this summer. In the pic- 
ture Douglas Fairbanks 
displays the sample pack- 
age exhibited at the bank’s 
branch on the Caronia 


Research for and preparation of the 
campaign is directed by J. A. Taylor, 
executive vice-president of the First 
National. Eventually the ads will be 
issued in booklet form. 


Burgoo, Barbecue, and Baseball 


Several hundred bankers from Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Kentucky ate burgoo, 
fried fish, and the appropriate trim- 
mings at the big outdoor barbecue that 
featured this year’s annual Baseball 
Party given by the OLp NATIONAL 
Bank of Evansville, Indiana. 

Directors and staff of the bank were 
hosts at the festivities, attended by 735 
bankers from the tri-state area. Guests 
also came from banks in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and New York City. 
After dinner the visitors were guests of 
the Old National at a game between 


the Evansville and Terre Haute teams, 
The party was originated and de- 
veloped in 1937 by Senior Vice-presi- 
dent Oscar E. Lamble and has been 
held annually except during the war. 
Since 1945 the number of out-of-town 
bankers attending has been growing 
steadily. It’s strictly a social affair. 


Something Different 


BANK OF WARWICK, Hilton Village, 
Virginia, whose 1947 annual report 
simulated a seed catalogue, offers an- 
other novelty. Its 1948 statement is a 
16-page magazine, in Life format. 

Titled “Life in Warwick,” the report 
contains letters from customers, an edi- 
torial; a picture feature ‘Directors at 
Play” showing board members at their 
hobbies; another picture story, ‘‘ War- 
wick from the Air;”’ the bank’s state- 


The barbecue lineup at the Evansville Bank’s baseball party 
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ment, illustrated and explained; an 
article by the planning engineer of War- 
wick County; photographs of War- 
wick’s churches; the history of Hil- 
ton Village; a page about Warwick’s 
schools; and a feature on the bank’s 
“eight charming, beautiful young la- 
dies’’ who are pictured modeling dresses 
from a local store. 

There are several advertisements, 
too. One begins: “If you want to Strike 
Lucky open a checking account at ‘ Your 
Friendly Community Bank.’”’ 


Bankers Tour Cleveland FRB 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
CLEVELAND is conducting monthly 
tours of the bank for younger bank 
executives and operating personnel in 
the Fourth District. 


The first took place several weeks ago | 


when representatives of eight banks in 


Ohio and Pennsylvania cities were | 
guests of the Federal at lunch and for | 
an all-day tour of the operating depart- | 


ments. The visitors were escorted in 
small groups by tour directors who 
described inferesting features of the 
bank’s work In addition, department 
heads and managers outlined their oper- 
ations and answered questions. 


A Timely Booklet 


County NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Santa Barbara, California, 
is distributing to banks throughout the 
country a little booklet, “Liberalism 
Then and Now,” written by the bank’s 
vice-president, E. B. Starbuck. 

A foreword explains that the publica- 


tion “presents briefly the considered 


conclusions of one thinking American, 


and seems to present some truths which | 


urgently need to be brought to the at- 
tention of more of our people.” The 
bank, pointing out that the booklet is 


not another attempt by bankers to | 


evangelize each other, urges that re- 
cipients relay 
ticlans, educators, students, and clergy- 
men. 

Mr. Starbuck’s thesis is, first, that 


although trends developed during the | 


past 15 years or so are called liberal, 
they are “in reality quite the contrary;” 


second, that under them “the average | 
standard of living in the United States | 
will decline;” third, that the character | 
of the American people is being under- | 


mined; and finally, that “the political 
institutions under which we live will 
totter and fall.” 


“In short,” says the banker, “what 


I envisage under present trends and | 


believe to be now occurring is the de- 
cline and fall of America, much as 
Athens and Rome declined and fell. 
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their copies to poli- | 


Visiting bankers inspect the proof machines at the Cleveland Federal 


SPEED UP THE HARVEST 


Minntapo.is Movine 
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MM'S BALE-O-MATIC REDUCES LABOR, 
ADJUSTS QUICKLY TO FIELD AND CROP 
CONDITIONS 


the BALE-O-MATIC 


v_ Picks up the hay 


v Slices into uniform layers for easy 
feeding and automatically ties 
bales with 2 strands of steel wire 


Vv Makes uniform, square-cornered 
bales that stay tied 


Vv No loose wire ends are dropped 
in bales or on the field 


V_ Requires only tractor operator 
Vv Mey be used as stationary baler 


Bale your hay the modern way with MM’s 
Bale-O-Matic to save time and manpower, 
preserve more food value of the hay, save 
valuable storage space, and make hay easier 
to handle! The Bale-O-Matic lifts hay from 
windrow or swath, compresses and slices it 
into uniform layers and ties it with two 
strands of steel wire while the bale is under 
compression. Weight of bale is pre-selected 
by tractor operator. 

Pick-up mechanism of MM Bale-O-Matic 
works equally as well in green or cured hay 
or straw, handles light, uneven windrows 
and extra heavy windrows and swaths. The 
Bale-O-Matic adjusts quickly to suit field 
and crop conditions. New Uni-Matic Power 
raises or lowers pick-up mechanism ‘on the 
+a over ridges or ditches. The versatile 

M Bale-O-Matic can be used as stationary 
baler with no extra equipment required. 
Strong, quality construction of Bale-O- 
Matic mechanism throughout assures 
trouble-free operation, longer life, and de- 
ae performance. See your friendly 

M dealer for facts. 
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WHY MISS ONE 
when you can reach all? 


Covering the financial market 


means telling your story to bank- 


ing executives, corporation ofh- 


cials, professional and institutional 
security buyers — and individual 
investors. You reach all kinds of 
York 


. . the newspaper they 


investors in The New 
Times . 


rely upon. 


Che New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print’’ 


Yj; 


Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 


Cooperation is our guiding policy. 


Public National 
BANK AND TRUST . 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Established 1908 : 


Member: New York ‘Clearing House — 
Association, Federal Deposit 
, Insurance Corporation. 


This process takes time; but it has 
started and that it has, I believe, fore- 
bodes a greater disaster for the people 
of this country and the world than any 
that has heretofore taken place in 
history.” 


Aids to Small Business 


The Small Business Advisory Service 
started by BANK OF AMERICA about 
three years ago is itself developing into 
a rather large business. 

Scores of thousands of the pocket- 
sized pamphlets containing practical in- 
formation on several lines of trade have 
been distributed, and the Service is now 
a department of the bank, with cor- 
respondents in every state and territory, 
and Canada and Mexico, as well. 

The purpose is to help small business- 
men succeed. Many management mis- 
takes, which account for two-thirds of 
all failures, explains Executive Vice- 
president E. A. Mattison, might have 
been avoided if management had better 
understood the fundamentals of its busi- 
ness. The service publishes information 
digests on specific lines of trade from 
time to time, and keeps the bank’s or- 
ganization, as well as the public, in- 
formed. 

Booklets, published and projected, 
cover a variety of fields—restaurants, 
sale of home appliances and women’s 
wear, grocery stores, service stations, 
soda fountains, furniture. Each outlines 
a number of points which the merchant 

or the borrower—can digest profitably. 

For example, the folder on the home 
appliance business comments on such 
things as financing and the original in- 
vestment, store location and manage- 
ment, merchandising essentials, profit- 
able operation, inventory control, sales 
promotion, sales training, records, laws 


Two views of the Rotterdam autobank 


William Sharman, manager of a new Bronx 

branch of Manufacturers Trust Co., Ney 

York, hands a passbook to 9-year-old Marie 

Gagne, whose savings were the bank’s first 

deposit on opening day. The woman is 

Marie’s neighbor who accompanied her on 
her thrift mission 


and taxes, finance plans, and prospects, 
The information is compact. It doesn’t 
aim at telling a man how to run his busi- 
ness, but it does, as the text says, give 
him “something to think about’’: the 
essentials of good management. 

Supplementing the booklets, the staff 
of the Service provides, on request, 
additional information and special con- 
sultations. 

“As we know,” says Mr. Mattison, 
“small business can, and frequently 
does, become big business, and it like- 
wise provides a training ground for 
future business leaders. We can discount 
any idea that small business is obsolete, 
and rejoice that small business is still 
the venturesome heart of free enter- 
prise.” 


Autobank 


A Dutch bank, SPAARBANK TE Rot- 
TERDAM, has put into service a motor 
car branch, the first vehicular savings 
bank office in the Netherlands. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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the one bookkeeping machine for modern bankers 


designed to speed and save on loan or trust aceountin®... 


and here’s why... The alert executive today is most con- 
scious of reducing all costs, and this new Remington Rand 
machine has been geared to eliminate administrative 
waste-holes. It produces all the accounting records needed 
by bankers more efficiently and more economically than 


ever before. Here is how: 


Faster results... every feature of this bookkeeping ma- 
chine has been electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically, and improved tabulation and high 
speed timing eliminate operator-strain— increase operator 


worktime. 


Simpler operation... related records — such as trust 
accounting statements, ledgers and asset accounts and their 
journals, or any others are produced simultaneously — 
records for every breakdown, for every necessary depart- 
ment. New “snap-on” registers give extra flexibility... 


they’re easily repositioned for any new application. 


August 1949 


New functional design...many new, special features 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and uniform 
printing impressions are assured. The writing line is com- 
pletely visible, and register totals are magnified for even 
easier reading. Yes, in every way it’s designed to speed and 
save in your accounting administration. 

But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 

representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned 


for Business Administration.” Remington Rand Inc., 
Dept. BK-8, New York 10, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


“We have succeeded in finding a very 
simple and cheap way of using the 
available space, and of making it as 
compact as possible,’’ Managing Direc- 
tor Dr. P. E. W. Lugt, writes BANKING. 

“The public entrance to the waiting 
room is through a door at the back. 
Each depositor is served privately at 
the counter in a small space, separated 
from the waiting room by swing-doors, 
and leaves through a sliding door in the 
sidewall of the car. The front of the car, 
used for the driver, is at the same time 
the office, and when the car leaves the 


seats are turned around to allow one of 
the two employees to drive. 

“Inasmuch as the motor stops during 
the time the office is being used, a spe- 
cial lighting and heating installation 
had to be fitted.” 


In Brief... 


The WESTERN Savincs BANK of Buf- 
falo, New York, in conjunction with 
Radio Station WGR, has installed a 
news bulletin sign on its building. More 
than 5,000 persons attended the dedi- 
cation ceremonies, in which Mayor 
Bernard J. Dowd participated. 


THE RIGHT IMPRESSION 


The Payment Coupon Book you issue your Time Sales customer 


becomes his personal record. 


It should not only be arranged to facilitate the handling of pay- 
ments but it should also enhance the customer's impression of 
your bank by its smart modern appearance. 


Allison renders a designing and copy service, which is available 
to all users of Special Printed Payment Books, without cost. 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


For Complete Information and Samples Write 


to Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Werthwhile Hings Deserve the Best in Protection 


40 million automobiles will travel 


MErican highways this year. New 


Buffalo bank’s news sign 


Ciry NATIONAL BANK AND Trtst 
Company, Chicago, telecast the first 
entire opera ever filmed, “The Barber 
of Seville,” in an exclusive presentation 
over a local station. 


A Spanish version of THe Detrorr 
BANK’s manual, “ABC’s of Teller 
Work,” has been published by Banco 
POPULAR DE PueRTO Rico, San Juan. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of Cleve- 
land is sponsoring a five-minute news 
program five times weekly over NBC’s 
local television outlet. The program 
consists of spot news photographs. 


BANK OF MONTREAL saluted Can- 
ada’s new province, Newfoundland, in 
an ad that appeared in the special New- 
foundland issue of the -Financial Post. 
The bank has also published a 1949 
edition of Canada Today, an illustrated 
booklet about the Dominion. 


The New York Savings Bank has opened a 

travel display for the convenience of its 

depositors. It offers a variety of vacation 

folders and maps. Arrangements have been 

made with a leading oil company to pre- 

pare specially marked maps with routes for 
auto trips 


cars are bigger, costlier, more 


powerful—and our industry is keep- 


z= ing pace with adequate coverage. 


m More automobile insurance is being 


mee written than ever before. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 
(Fire Deportment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LANCASHIRE 
cROUP 
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Above, new building of The Federal National 
Bank of Shawnee, Okla. Right, helicopter 
delivers Opportunity Bonds at the opening 


Party in Shawnee 


HE juice of 3,950 lemons and 550 
are of sugar went into the 780 | 
gallons of lemonade (pink) ladled out 
to the 16,000 people who helped The 
Federal National Bank of Shawnee, | 
Oklahoma, celebrate the opening of its 
new, modern, four-story home. 

Said the Shawnee News-Star: “There 
were cigarettes for the men, gardenias, | 
mints, and hosiery mending kits for the | 
women, balloons for the kiddies, and 
pink lemonade for all.” 

Other features were a display of 
antique autos, a public square dance | 
in the street, and a special flight by a | 
helicopter which brought a cargo of 
Opportunity Bonds from the Federal 
Reserve Bank for sale during the party. 

The News-Star reported that it took 
two men 40 hours to squeeze enough 
lemons for 550 gallons of beverage. 
Then they stopped counting. 

One more statistical item: the bank 
gave away 5,000 gardenias. 


President Frank Buck mixes the drinks — 
pink lemonade 
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THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1949 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS ... . $ 58,347,588.70 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 44,384,913.83 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS .. . 5,691,905.84 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 1,526,862.26 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 210,000.00 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS . 56,625,538.88 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 266,768.98 
BANKING HOUSE 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 1,325,001.00 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 1.00 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 22,690.00 
OTHER RESOURCES 93,271.98 


$168,494,542.47 


LIABILITIES 


COMMON STOCK $ 3,500,000.00 

SURPLUS 3,500,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,212,301.92 $ 8,212,301.92 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 1,500,000.00 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 830,909.62 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST AND EXPENSE 500,548.47 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 22,690.00 
INCOME COLLECTED— UNEARNED 355,325.53 

DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL $114,598,793.87 

34,040,698.01 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 1,335,702.50 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 7,097,572.55 157,072,766.93 
$168,494,542.47 


U.S. government and other securities carried at $21,545,655.18 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted bylaw 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 


* * 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 

Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank. . . . $ 687,006,984.70 
Due from Banks . . . . . 288,238,043.20 

TOTAL CASH ........ . . $ 975,245,027.90 

United States Government Obligations, 

direct and fully guaranteed. . . . . . . . . 1,563,604,077.72 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . . . . . 300,990,957.59 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . . . . .... 143,454,811.67 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . . .. . 7,188,800.00 
Loans and Discounts . . . . . .. . 2,733,932,853.85 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . . 19,913,196.99 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 44,500,860.45 
Other Real Estate Owned . . . . ...... 217,109.54 


Customers’ Liability on account of Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances, and on Endorsed Bills and Notes 55,191,350.93 


889,623.35 
TOTAL RESOURCES . . . $5,845,128,669.99 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . .. . §$ 127,975,650.00 
Surplus . . . ...... 111,650,000.00 
Undivided Profits . .... 57,653,373.06 
4,778,309.83 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $ 302,057,332.89 
Reserve for possible Loan Losses . . a 40,047,120.18 


$2799 07990521} 
Deposits} savings and Time. . >/407.671,570.90 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor of and 
Endorser on Acceptances, Bills, and Notes. . . . 56,360,669.18 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance. . . . . 13,031,565.70 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . . . .. 25,960,411.14 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $5,845,128,669.99 


This statement includes figures of the Bank’s foreign branches 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Foreign branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 
Branches throughout California 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT MEMBER FEDERAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION RESERVE SYSTEM 


No Set-off Clause 


in Procurement Contract 


The Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association h:s been 
working with the Armed Services for 
the inclusion of the no set-off provision 


| in procurement contracts. Part [, Sec. 


tion VII, Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation, has just been released. It 
provides for the retention of such pro. 
vision in the contracts. 

Specifically, the regulation reads in 


part as follows: 


“Notwithstanding any provision of 
this contract, payment to an assignee of 
any claim under this contract shall not 
be subject to reduction or set-off for any 
indebtedness of the contractor to the 
Government arising independently of 
this contract.” 

And elsewhere: 

“In cases where special circum. 
stances make it advisable in the best 
interests of the Government, and in 
accordance with department proce- 
dures, the last sentence of paragraph 
(a) of the foregoing clause may be 
deleted.” 

Paragraph (a) is the first paragraph 
quoted above. 


By the Way— 


Sugar is the stuff that makes the 
grapefruit taste sour when you don't 
put any on. 


Teacher: “A person can go East by 
going far enough West.”’ That’s old stuff 
to a taxi driver. 


Some parents think that a college isa 
place to send young persons when they 
don’t have sense enough to do other 
things well. 


Taking bending exercises is a modern 
form of stooping to conquer. 


To live greatly a man must live dan- 
gerously. Well, 38-million automobile 
drivers are doing their best. 


Ignorance is one thing that costs even 
more than education. 


A salaried man who splits his income 
between his family and the Treasury 
should understand how scientists can 
split an atom. 
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DIRECTORS MANUFACTURERS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 


Co, TRUST COMPANY 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairmen, American Home Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


Products Corporation 
June 30, 1949 


LOU R. CRANDALL 


President, George A. Fuller 
Company 


CHARLES A. DAWA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation RESOURCES 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $ 755,927,142.37 
Vice-Chairman of the Board U. S. Government Securities . . 988,407,904.67 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
President, United States Lines 


Company Mortgages ... eA 7,423,396.74 

PAOLINO GERLI State and Municipal 18,907,977.33 

President, Gerli & Co., ne. Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,150,000.00 

GIBSON Other Securities . . . 17,267,578.52 
Loans, Bills Purchased wl Bankers’ 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON Banking Houses . . a ae 10,235,107.7 


Director, Lembert Company Other Real Estate Equities 450,815.40 
ate Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 4,519,327.79 

impson acher & artie 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,493,866.92 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 


President, United Biscuit $2,407,481 ,055.58 


Company of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


President, Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . $45.000,000.00 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Co., Inc. Undivided Profits . 30.860,436.30 $ 135,860,436.30 
C. R. PALMER Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 4,522,814.45 
Reserves for Taxes, 
GRORCE J. PATTERSON Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 7,414,353.53 
Scranton & Lehigh Dividend Payable July 1949 . . 1,350,000.00 
en Outstanding Acceptances . . . . 4,891,627.05 
WILLIAM G. RABE 


Liability as Endorser on 
HAROLD C. RICHARD and Foreign Bills . . . . . 2,963,196.90 
New York City Cash held as Collateral or in Dineen 15,833,017.79 
HAROLD V. SMITH Deposits . . . . . 2,234,645,609.56 


President, Home Insurance Co. $2,407,481,055.58 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


United States Government and other securities carried at $75,965,774.77 are pledged to secure 
L. A. VAN BOMEL 


President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
Chairman, Wright Aeronautical 


Corporation Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
HENRY C. VON ELM MORE THAN 75 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORE 


Chairma the Board 
peemeeiersenecns European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Westinghouse Member Federal Reserve System 
dir Broke Company Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Answers to True-False Quiz on FDIC 


1. FALSE—Between 1886 and 1933 
(The Banking Act of 1933) approxi- 
mately 117 bills were introduced in 
Congress providing for the protection 
of bank deposits. The first bill appeared 
in the 49th Congress (1886). 

2. FALSE—Laws guaranteeing or 
insuring deposits were in effect in 
the following states for periods in- 
dicated: Oklahoma, 1907-1923; Kan- 


posit liabilities and to the U. S. Treas- 


(Questions are on page 48 and 49) 


sas, 1909-1929; Nebraska, 1909-1930; 
Texas, 1910-1927; Mississippi, 1914- 
1930; South Dakota, 1915-1927; 
North Dakota, 1917-1929, and Wash- 
ington, 1917-1929. 

3. TRUE—The Act provided for 
two classes of stock. Class A, a dividend 
stock, was to be issued to the insured 
banks measured by their respective de- 


Fletcher Trust 
Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and with Federal 
Reserve and other banks 

United States Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 


Bank Buildings (Main and 8 Branches) 


Other Resources 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserves 

Accrued Interest and Taxes 
Deposits 


$ 24,806,166.33 
70,560,544.13 
6,427,536.93 
135,000.00 
12,504,216.77 
873,500.00 
30,640.02 


$115,337,604.18 


918,697.76 $ 5,418,697.76 
222,929.72 
211,329.53 


$64, 118,882.08 
43,910,378.35 


1,455,386.74  109,484,647.17 


$115,337,604.18 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Assets of Estates and Trusts 


Personal Property Held as Custodian 


$ 52,039,452.63 
$ 5,424,447.70 


Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 
of Corporate Stock and Bond Issues. ..... . $ 17,858,280.25 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ury for its stock subscription of $150. 
million. Class B, a non-dividen:! stock, 
was to be issued to the 12 Federal Re. 
serve banks for their respective stock 
subscriptions aggregating $139-million, 
The Class B stock was issued, but no 
Class A stock was issued to insured 
banks and this provision was eliminated 
in the Banking Act of 1935. 

4, FALSE—As authorized by a 1947 
amendment to the Federal deposit in- 
surance law, the FDIC has retired all its 
capital stock by payment into the 
U. S. Treasury of the $139-million paid 
to it by the Federal Reserve banks, and 


| the $150-million paid to it for capital 
| funds by the U. S. Treasury. 


5. TRUE—The present members are 
Maple T. Harl, chairman, H. Ear 
Cook, and Comptroller of the Cur. 
rency Preston Delano. 

6. FALSE—On December 31, 1948, 
there were 14,753 banks in the United 
States. Of these, 13,612 were insured 
and 1,141 were uninsured. All banks in 
the states of Montana, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 
Virginia, and in the District of Colum- 
bia are insured. 

7. TRUE 

8. TRUE—If the funds are all held 
in the same right and capacity, the 
funds in the various accounts are added 
and the aggregate is insured to the 
maximum. 

9. FALSE—Funds maintained in dif- 
ferent rights or capacities are each 
separately insured to the maximum. 
For instance, the individual deposits 
of A; the individual deposits of B; the 
individual deposits of C; the joint de- 
posits of A and B, with right of sur 
vivorship; the joint deposits of B and 
C, with right of survivorship; the joint 
deposits of A and C, with right of sur- 
vivorship; and the’ joint deposits of A, 
B and C, with right of survivorship, 
would each be separately insured to 
the maximum of $5,000. 

10. TRUE—Provided the account 
on the bank’s books shows the custodial 
character of the funds. If funds of sev- 
eral estates are placed in one account, 
the depositor’s books must show the 
name and interest therein of each estate. 

11. TRUE—When an insured bank 
is closed for liquidation and is unable 
to pay its depositors in cash, the FDIC 
must pay the insured deposits in cash 
or its equivalent regardless of what 
caused the bank to close. 
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12. ‘ALSE—The FDIC, in order 
to reduce a risk or avert a threatened 
loss, may advance funds to make pos- 
sible the transfer of the deposits of an 
insure’ bank in difficulty to another 
insured bank. Under this procedure, 
which has been used exclusively for the 
past five years, there is no interruption 
in banking services and deposits are 
made available in full by the transfer. 
The acceptable assets, with the cash 
advanced by the FDIC, equal the de- 
posits transferred. The FDIC acquires 
the unacceptable assets which it liqui- 
dates. There has been no loss to a de- 
positor regardless of the amount of his 
deposits in an insured bank since May 
1944. 

13. TRUE 

14. TRUE—The law requires that 


the FDIC pay the insured deposits as | 
promptly as possible. It may transfer | 
the insured deposits to another in- | 
sured bank in the same locality, but | 
such transferred deposits must be pay- | 


able on demand. 


15. FALSE—Only banking institu- | 
tions which are engaged in the business | 
of receiving deposits may be insured by | 


the FDIC. 
16. TRUE—Provided the account 
on the bank’s books shows the custodial 


character of the funds and the servicing | 
agent’s books show the interest of each 


participating owner in the account. 


17, TRUE—The regulations men- | 
tioned are those of the Board of Gov- 


ermnors of the Federal Reserve System, 
wi are applicable to members of 
that System, and of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the FDIC, which are applicable 
to all other insured banks. (Present 
regulation not applicable to mutual 


savings banks.) The regulations are in | 
effect identical. The maximum rate on | 
savings deposits is 21% percent per an- | 
hum compounded quarterly, and the | 
maximum rates on time deposits are | 


1.2 and 214 percent, depending on the 


length of time necessary to mature the | 


deposit. 

18. TRUE—If such practices or vi- 
dlations are not corrected within a 
specified period after due notice is given 
to supervising authority. Ample notice 
is given to depositors and the insured 
deposits continue to be insured for a 
period of two years. As Federal Re- 
serve member banks must be insured, 


upon such termination a state member | 
bank must forfeit its membership in | 


the Federal Reserve System and a na- 
tional bank must be placed in liquida- 
tion. 

19. TRUE 

20. FALSE—This is a penal offense 


except where a dispute exists over the | 
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amount of the assessment and the bank 
has deposited with the FDIC security 
for payment upon determination of the 
issue. 

21. TRUE—The board of directors 
of the FDIC finds favorably upon such 
factors before admitting a state bank 
to deposit insurance. The Comptroller 
of the Currency must issue a certificate 
to the FDIC stating that, in licensing a 
bank, he has given consideration to 
such factors; and the Board of Gover- 
nors must issue a like certificate upon 
admitting a state bank to Federal 
Reserve membership. 

22. FALSE—The Comptroller of the 


Currency examines national banks and 
the other banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia; the Federal Reserve banks ex- 
amine state banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the FDIC examines all other insured 
banks. 


Index to Vol. X LI of 
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will soon be ready. It will be 
sent to subscribers 
on request 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks .. . 
United States Securities Owned . 


$123,905,865.80 
62,793,551.00 


State, County and Municipal Bonds and Other 


Loans and Discounts . . . 


Banking House and Equipment . 
Customers Liability, Account Acceptances 


Other Assets. . . ... 


9,985,776.86 
123,041,217.19 
2,998,235.06 
2,794.84 
37,621.55 


$322,765,062.30 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . 
Surplus Fund .... . 
Undivided Profits . . . 

Reserved for Contingencies . 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . . 


Acceptances Executed for Customers 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . . . 
Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government . 


First 


in Dallas 


Dallas 


- $ 7,500,000.00 


7,500,000.00 
5,769,430.69 


$ 20,769,430.69 
1,666,324.15 
2,038,437.48 
2,794.84 


$214,678,702.10 
77,876,424.70 


5,732,948.34 $298,288,075.14 


$322,765,062.30 


National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Clearing House Membership No. 1 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
PARIS ° 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Public Securities . . . . $ 


Stock of Federal Reserve Ban 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. . . . . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Premises . . . . . 


Other Real Estate . . .. . 


Total Resources 


« $ 598,809,361.92 
1,072,285,191.53 
1,061,252,254.45 


59,470,565.74 
9,000,000.00 
7,639,743.75 
9,851,025.59 


7,690,264.57 


1,738,283.07 


95,389,882.72 
4,896,611.15 
36,012.78 


$2,832,669,314.55 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund ... . 
Undivided Profits . . . 
Total Capital Funds . . 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding . 
Total Deposits .. . 
Acceptances . . . 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment ... . 


3 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1949 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . . 


Total Liabilities 


100,000,000.00 


’ .00 
70,295,433.86 


- « « $ 370,295,433.86 


 $2,301,105,241.62 
90.589,308.63 


« « « 2,391,694,550.25 
13,896,617.23 
3,827,246.55 


10,069,370.68 


3,000,000.00 
1,873,167.90 


55,736,791.86 


70,679,330.44 
$2,832,669,314.55 


Securities carried at $117,203,476.61 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 


resident 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 

American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 

Chairman of the Board, Duke Power Company 

WILLIAM B. BELL President, 

American Cyanamid Company 

F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 

j. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairmanof the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, 

Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company 

GANO DUNN President, 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


LEWIS GAWTRY 
JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 


EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, [linois Central Railroad Company 


J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 


Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Speech Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Emotional proof. Some speeciies per. 
mit more of this than others. Speeches 
on days of celebration permit the use of 
appeal to feelings. Home, country, God 
stir our feelings. Charles W. Gilkey jn 
speaking of his teacher William James 
was deeply moved, tears came to his 
eyes, and his audience felt the power of 
his emotion. We persuade through the 
emotions. 

Logical proof. The logic of a speaker 
will carry conviction. We may be moved 
by our emotions but when we begin to 
think over what has been said we want 
to find a basis in fact and reasoning, 
Inductive, deductive, and causal rela- 
tionship carry conviction. 

Keep a file. Make a business of public 
speaking. Do not be a dilettante. File 
your speeches. Keep them in packets, 
File your illustrations. Have a collec. 
tion of humorous stories you can tell 
effectively. File humorous sentences 
that fit into your speeches. Buy books 
of jokes, familiar quotations, poems, 
source books. Have a shelf in your li- 
brary devoted to useful books in your 
public speaking. Cards 5’’ x 8” are con- 
venient for pasting items from newspa- 
pers and magazines which seem usable. 
You might try building up files on vari- 
ous aspects of banking. You might have 
a drawer in which you file all speeches 
on banking that you run across. If you 
do much general speaking you might 
have a file that would cover such na- 
tional holidays as Lincoln’s birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and 
Thanksgiving. 

As the time approaches for you to 
give the speech you will begin to spend 
more time on organizing it and putting 
it into shape. You will find that some of 
the materials you have gathered do not 
seem to fit into the pattern you have de- 
cided upon. Do not throw away these 
ideas but file them away for future use. 

Remember: Think yourself embply, 
read yourself full. 

Follow these four steps in the prep2- 
ration of every one of your speeches: 
(1) Get the idea, (2) think over the idea, 
(3) prepare the idea, and (4) say it. 

The longer the period of gestation 
that precedes the period of preparing 
the idea, the better. You will remember 
the story of the bishop who was asked 
to speak. He said, “‘ Do you want me to 
talk three hours or three minutes? I 
you want me to talk three hours, I cat 
begin now. If you want me to talk three 
minutes, I shall need three weeks 10 
prepare.” 
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OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
R. OTIS McCLINTOCK 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. L. DUNN 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

W. L. KENDALL 
WM. W. MICHAELS 
F. M. REYNOLDS 


F. L. ALBAN 
E. F. ALLEN 
J. P. BYRD, JR. 
E. M. CARTER 


CASHIER 
ROSCOE ADAMS 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENTS 
J. L. BAKER HARRY C. LANE 
S. R. DENTON 0. H. ORMAN 
F. S. HUGILL J. E. PARKER 
GORDON WHITE 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
0. H. GAULT JOHN W. McLEAN 
S.C. HIERONYMUS R. W. MILAM 
A. H. HURLEY J. D. PALMER 
R. L. PHILLIPS 


TRUST OFFICERS 
N. M. HULINGS M. M. LAWELLIN 


ASST. TRUST OFFICER 
G. O. BAYLESS, JR. 


AUDITOR 
LOUIS WALL 


R. ELMO THOMPSON 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1949 
RESOURCES 


$55,015,853.54 
67,397,999.79 $122,413,853.33 


5,848,313.25 

48,104,910.91 

180,000.00 

365,939.33 

1.00 

Future Banking Quarters and Fixtures 1.00 


Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 674,841.65 
Other Resources 21,038.23 


$177,608 898.70 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: Individuals, Firms and Cor- 
porations $129,997,616.23 
24,344,727.54 


13,157,373.70 $167,499,717.47 


Income Collected, Not Earned 
Taxes, Interest and Expense—Accrued 
Letters of Credit Outstanding 


196,082.72 

642,703.84 

674,841.65 
$2,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits and Reserves... . 2,595,553.02 


8,595,553.02 


$177,608,898.70 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1949 
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School Relations 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


the boys and girls an opportunity to see its employees at 
work—a kind with which the visitors are unfamiliar, but 
similar, in its human relationships, to the toil that seems to 
be the general lot of mankind. 

Banks often treat their young guests to light refreshments, 
give them a small coin as a souvenir, conduct an on-the- 
spot contest for a free savings account, or otherwise make 
the visit memorable. 

At The Detroit Bank the pupils take chairs in the lobby 
and listen to a short talk about the bank, its objectives and 
place in the community, before they see the interesting 
things behind the scenes. So far as possible the points in the 
discourse are related to experiences familiar to the students. 

Manufacturers National, in the same city, hands each 
young person a letter pointing out, among other things, that 
“banking is a very human occupation” and that the staff, 
“working as a team,” is the heart of the bank’s operations. 

The letter closes with an invitation to come again. 

Although some banks conduct tours for grade school 
pupils, the consensus seems to be that junior and senior 
high school students get the most from this educational ad- 
venture. A number of banks welcome college and university 
students; but on the whole the younger age groups are more 
readily reached. 

Frequently, as in Los Angeles, the tours are made a class 
assignment, and each visitor is required to write a report on 
what he or she has seen at the bank. The reactions are always 
interesting and often reveal a surprising assimilation of facts. 

In the back of the minds of many banks is the thought 
that among the guests there will be a few—perhaps only one 
—who will want a bank job when school days are over. Ob- 
viously, this is an excellent opportunity to interest prospec- 
tive employees. It may be noted, in passing, that a bank in 
Indiana hires about 30 students during the year on a part 
time or “Saturday only” basis. This, it finds, is a good way 
to obtain and train future permanent members of the staff. 
The bank also employs 10 high school and commercial 
school teachers each year, giving them full time jobs during 
the summer. The practical aspects of banking which they 
thus learn are carried back to their classrooms. 


Now let’s take a quick look at a few of banking’s “ outside” 
school relations. As has been said, these are widely varies 
Banks supply forms (deposit slips, notes, mortgages, etc,) ty 
commercial classes. They sponsor awards, prizes, scholay. 
ships, and other incentives to young people for scholarship 
and evidence of good citizenship. One bank gave its high 
school an old posting machine with a liberal supply of ledge, 
sheets and other blank forms. Others arrange lobby displays 
that will interest students, provide motion pictures for class. 
room showing, participate in vocational guidance work 
Many donate school subscriptions to BANKING and to the 
School Saver, published by the Savings and Mortgage Diyi. 
sion of the American Bankers Association, in cooperation 
with the A.B.A. Advertising Department. 

As has been reported in BANKING, Cashier George H. Rast 
of the First National Bank, Leesburg, Florida, teaches ap 
elementary banking course to 12th graders in that town, 
and a number of other banks are now following his example. 

Each year the Bank of Sonoma County, Sebastopol, Cali. 
fornia, gives a theater party to all children who have a rec. 
ord of 100 percent as regular depositors in its savings de. 
partment. The Princeton (West Virginia) Bank and Trust 
Company gives each high school graduate a gift accompanied 
by a letter. To get the gift the boy or girl must visit the bank, 
where he or she is personally congratulated. An officer oj 
The Fountain Trust Company of Covington, Indiana, lec. 
tures for two hours, twice a week, to the combined junior and 
senior classes at the high school. His subject is ‘‘ Functions 
of the Banking System.” The bank reports that “the class 
seems to have learned some practical business, and the 
officer learned a lot about the questions in the minds of high 
school pupils.” 

The First National Bank of Minneapolis sponsors an an- 
nual honor dinner, given for the two outstanding seniors in - 
each high school. 

The Quindara State Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
instituted a merit award program in the schools. A wrist 
watch is given each year to the outstanding member of the 
junior and senior high school graduating class. 

There’s almost no end, it seems, to the possibilities and 
potentialities of bank-school relations. Perhaps, from the 
comparatively few we’ve reported in this article, you’ve 
gleaned an idea or two. 


Left, steps to thrift in a Los Angeles bank. Portable stairs help small child see what goes on behind the counter. Right, a classroom discussion. 
On the blackboard, under ‘“What I Learned at the Bank,” is an outline of the data on the signature card 
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Heard Along Main Street 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Danville, Virginia, has 
established the position of chairman of 
the board, with A. B. CARRINGTON, JR., 
a director since 1925, as the first in- 
cumbent. SruaRT L. Brown, formerly 
first vice-president, has been made 
president of the bank, succeeding 
the late WayLes R. Harrison. Mr. 
Brown’s banking experience includes 
service aS a senior Federal Reserve 
examiner. 


L. W. FIsCHER, vice-president of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, is president of the 
Chicago Life Insurance and Trust 
Council. The treasurer is Vicror CUL- 
LIN, vice-president of Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. 


Special Libraries Election 


iss ALVERN SUTHERLAND, librarian, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D. C., 
was elected chairman of the Financial 
Group, Special Libraries Association, at 
the 1949 convention in Los Angeles. 
She succeeds Miss LAURA MARQUIS, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

The librarian of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at New 
York University, Miss ELizABEeTH 
Knapp, is the new vice-chairman, and 
Miss Martan Lucius, librarian of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The group is composed of 492 libra- 
rians from banks, investment houses, 
and other financial organizations. 


The First National Bank in Houston 
has added GrovER ELLIs, JR., a petro- 
leum engineer, to its oil loan depart- 
ment. 


EuceNE C. WIENKE, formerly man- 
ager of the loan and discount depart- 
ment of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, has left 
banking to become treasurer of Busi- 
ness Collaborators, Inc., a St. Louis 

E. C. Wienke 


Grover Ellis 


August 1949 


A. B. Carrington S. L. Brown 


firm of management consultants. Mr. 
WIENKE is a former chairman of the 
National Publicity Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 


Davip GRAHAM, financial vice-presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 


David Graham Mrs. Brennan 


pany, is now a director of the National 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma. 


The Malden (Massachusetts) Trust 
Company now has the only woman 
treasurer in a Bay State commercial 
bank. She is Mrs. INA M. BRENNAN 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 


1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 

General Reserve 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Trust and Public Deposits 

U. S. Government War Loan 
Account . 


Contingent Liability on Unused Loan Commitments 


United States Government Obligations 


Investment in Banking Feomiees 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


$113,250,493.14 
216,909,774.47 
22,265,392.64 
107,224,608.50 
2,585,833.42 


2,573,555.26 
1,017,755.49 
687,696.27 
$466,515,109.19 


LIABILITIES 
$ 10,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 
___5,599,674.90 $ 25,599,674.90 
2,526,989.27 
2,573,555.26 
1,116;105.58 


1,685,606.92 


$325,757,207.83 


69,496,915.48 
21,763,468.27 


15,995,585.68 433,013,177.26 
$466,515,109.19 


$ 11,611,132.35 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $41,036,664.33 on to 


secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan Account, an 


for other 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY— 
one of the world’s richest 
irrigated agricultural 
areas (1948 cash farm in- 
come, $800 million) — has 
12 Security-First National 
Bank branches toserve you. 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1949 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 313,766,228.22 
U.S. Government Securities $883 ,942,777.01 
State and Municipal 

Securities 38,121,025.92 
Other Bonds and 

Securities 11,155,829.7 933,219,632.67 
Loans and Discounts 388,075,122.36 
Earned Interest Receivable 5,446,942.82 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 

and L/C 2,651,053.14 
Bank Premises 4,247 647.74 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 760,353.34 
Other Assets 71,851.28 


$1,648,238,831.57 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 30,000,000.00 

Surplus 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 26,000,000.00 $  86,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 

Taxes, Dividends 17,837,203.69 
Interest Collected—Unearned 2,459,437.66 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability. 2,654,486.54 
Other Liabilities 158,682.95 
Deposits—Time $649,835,417.06 

—Demand 889,293,603.67  1,539,129,020.73 


$1,648,238,831.57 


Securities carried at $96,770,736.32 are pledged to secure trust funds and 
U. S. Government, State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 
Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross John J. Pike 
L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd Chester A. Rude 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie C. C. Teague 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 
James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 
Fred B. Ortman 


128 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
FOUNDED 1875 


Member Federal Reserve System + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| who began her banking career ag , 
| stenographer 19 years ago. The former 


treasurer, DANA F. BATTING, has been 


| promoted to assistant vice-president, 


Burt J. Morse, formerly assistan; 
vice-president of Commerce Trust Com. 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, has joined 
the staff of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas as assistant vice-president, 


Recent promotions at the Land Title 
Bank and Trust Company of Phils. 
delphia include: RicHarD B. 
assistant vice-president, and Rosert|, 
GRAY, JR., investment officer. 


H. T. WANBERG, assistant secretary 
of the Illinois Bankers Association, has 
received the honorary degree of Illinois 
State Farmer from the Illinois Associa. 
tion of Future Farmers of America. 


The Bank of California National As. 
sociation, San Francisco, marked its 
85th anniversary on July 5. It was the 
first commercial bank to be incorporated 
in California and is the only national 
bank in the country which operates in 
three states—the other states being 
Oregon and Washington. 


The Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles had a big celebration to 
mark its 35th anniversary on July 1. 
One of the features was a half-hour 
broadcast with stars of radio and cinema, 
and the 'Union Bank Singers. 


Duntae C. CLarK, president oj 
Central Bank, Oakland, California, has 
been named a director of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. He was twice 
president of the Kalamazoo (Michigan) 
Chamber of Commerce in the early 
1930’s and has served on the board of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce since 1942. 


“Ves, dear,” are two words that solve 
almost any matrimonial problem. 


A bore is a person whose life is an open 
book, and he reads out loud from it. 


A man who really knows himself loses 
interest in reforming his neighbors. 


Some persons pay a compliment as i/ 
they were paying off the national debt. 


You can’t believe everything you 
hear, but it makes it more exciting. 


Lives of great men all remind us thot 
sooner or later little men will write books 
debunking them. 
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These figures Talhe 


--- all kinds of business 
serving all kinds of people in all kinds of ways 


ALK BUSINESS and you talk of countless 

things —from the state of the nation to your 
job at the office or the management of your 
household affairs. For business affects virtually 
everything you do, everything you have. 

The figures below talk business, too . . . a 
countless number of business activities which 
help feed you and clothe you and provide you 
and your family with the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. 

They talk, for instance, of a loan to 
finance a housing project so that hun- 
dreds of deserving families may have a 
better place to live—and the loan which 
bought new frozen-food equipment for 
a corner grocer. They talk of shiploads 


of vitally needed supplies rushed overseas with 
the aid of bank financing—and the book of 
Travelers Checks issued to a business woman 
for a vacation trip out West. They talk of mil- 
lion-dollar balances of large corporations — and 
the modest account of a young man who regu- 
larly is “putting something aside” to further 
his career. 


Yes, these figures talk business. They talk 
all kinds of business because the Irving Trust 
Company has for 98 years consistently 
expanded its services to meet ever-in- 
creasing needs, the needs of people in all 
walks of life. Whatever your needs may 
be, you'll find it good business to do your 
banking at the Irving Trust Company. 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30. 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . $ 334,720,315 
451,101,729 
9,142,829 
3,150,000 
382,972,979 
3,245,850 
14,404,400 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Headquarters Building . 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances Outstanding . 
Other Assets . . « « 


3,691,591 
3,238,437 


$1,205, 668, 130 


LIABILITIES 


$ 50,000,000 
55,000,000 
12,393,372 

. $ 117,393,372 
. $1,075,448,137 

Reserve for Taxes Other 3,041,287 

Dividend Payable 1,000,000 

Acceptances: Less Amount in 

Portfolio . 

Other Liabilities . 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits . 

Total Capital Accounts 
Deposits 


4,100,095 
4,685,239 
$1,205,668,130 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. Of these, $34,515,292 are pledged to secure deposits 
of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 
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WituraM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


Ricuarp H. West, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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New Trust Legislation 


LTHOUGH all returns are not in from 
44 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia in which legislatures met this 
past year, a preliminary check discloses 
that of the 23 measures suggested by 
the Committee on Fiduciary Legisla- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Trust Division, there were 16 
enactments of eight measures in nine 
states. 
The statutes enacted were as follows: 


Prudent-Man Rule Trust 
Investment Statute 


Passed by three states: Idaho, Kan- 
sas, and Oregon, making a total of 22 
states which have passed similar legis- 
lation. 


Common Trust Funds Enabling Law 


Passed by one state: Idaho, making a 
total of 31 states with such enabling 
acts. 


MINIMIZING THE RISK 
on COMMODITY LOANS... 


HE UNCERTAINTY of price trends con- 
stitutes a major problem in making com- 
modity loans. It is, however, a problem that 


can be solved by intelligent use of the futures 


markets as insurance. 


Commodities alone are subject to wide fluctu- 
ation in value — commodities protected by 
futures contracts, on the other hand, offer a 
stable platform for bank loans. Our Commod- 
ity Department is thoroughly familiar with 
hedging operations for this purpose and will 
be pleased to help you and your customers 


obtain this necessary protection. 

“COMMODITIES” 
“HOW TO BUY AND 
TIES”, fully explain the futures markets and 


Our booklets. 


their functions. We'll be glad to send you 


copies without charge. Just write— 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 96 Cities 


and 


SELL COMMODI- 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Appointment of Nominee by Banking 
Institutions Acting as Fiduciary 


Passed by one state: Idaho, making g 
total of 27 states which have passed 
similar legislation. 


Uniform Act on Interstate Arbitra. 
tion of Death Taxes When Domicile 
Is in Dispute 

Passed by four states: California, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Pennsyl- 
vania (Virginia in 1948), making a total 
of eight states which have passed the 
Uniform Act, although two states have 
passed statutes substantially the same 
as the uniform act: Massachusetts and 
Delaware. 


Uniform Act on Interstate Compro- 
mise of Death Taxes When Domicile 
Is in Dispute 

Passed by three states: California, 
Maine, and Pennsylvania, making a 
total of seven states which have passed 
the Uniform Act, although 10 additional 
states have in substance passed com- 
promise provisions, making a total of 
17 states with these provisions. 

The Uniform Act on Interstate Com- 
promise of Death Taxes was approved 
by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws in 
1944. Prior to that date the 10 states 
had passed similar legislation, which 
prompted the National Conference to 
draft the uniform act. 


Uniform Simultaneous Death Act 


Passed by one state: Nevada, (and 
South Carolina in 1948) making a total 
of 35 states which have passed this uni- 
form act. 


Provision for Release of Powers of 
Appointment 

Passed by one state: West Virginia, 
making a total of 25 states which have 
passed similar acts. 


Uniform Veterans Guardianship Act 
(1942 Revision) 


Passed by two states: Maine and Ne- 
braska, making a total of 20 states which 
have adopted this act. Other states still 
have the 1928 act which was revised in 
1942 to provide for World War Il 
conditions. 


What this country needs is a telephone 
pole that will move over when it sees a car 
coming. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


billion, the deposit insurance agency 
was reported reluctant to reach a deci- 
sion on any proposal diminishing its 
annual revenues. 

This discussion aroused debate, albeit 
more or less behind closed official doors, 
along two lines. 

On the one hand it was asserted that 
$1-billion was a trifling sum to insure 
all the deposits of the nation’s banking 
system, that a partial collapse of only a 
few banks could draw down heavily on 
that single billion. It was asserted that 
FDIC is so new and there is so little 
insurance “actuarial” experience since 
establishment of FDIC, that it is pref- 
erable to avoid curtailing the growth of 
the corporation’s resources for some 
time. 


Other Viewpoints 
This was represented to be somewhat 


the view of FDIC which, however, was | 
nevertheless said to be willing to give | 


the most serious consideration to any 
proposal for reduction of the assessment 
which the banking world could agree 
upon. 

The other point of view was that 


FDIC has sufficient funds to cover nor- | 
mal failures, that it is beyond the realm 
of reasonable expectation to anticipate | 


that any large banks will fail and that 
banks, even should some be merged 
with other institutions, would cause no 
heavy losses to FDIC. This point of 
view stressed the belief that FDIC was 
no more designed to insure banks 
against some calamitous turn of the 
business situation than it was the job 
of an insurance company to insure an 


We have 
one of our travelers’ checks left.” 


te 
We can’t go home yet, Dear . . 


August 1949 


entire city against the possibility of a 
fire, which might burn it up completely. 


The JEC “Monetary” Study 


Another contingency arising out of 
the first session of the 81st Congress is 
a prospective study of monetary prob- 
lems by a subcommittee of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress. 

A more serious project for a mone- 
tary study was sponsored earlier in the 
session by Chairman Maybank of the 
Senate Banking Committee. He pro- 
posed that a commission of 18 members, 
half from the Congress and the Admin- 
istration, and half from private life, be 


created to make a broad study of mone- 
tary problems. This proposal was passed 
by the Senate, but failed to come up in 
the House after it was rejected by 
President Truman. 


In Practice — 


Actually the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is seen by most observers as 
adopting a function quite different from 
its original purpose. In theory the Con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee 
was to review the recommendations 
made by the President in his own eco- 
nomic report. The Joint Economic 
Committee was supposed to propose to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK \ 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$112,132,853.64 
160,567,335.65 
155,276,887.84 
10,884,553.72 
612,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


and Fixtures 


595,603.39 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


736,014.94 
917,468.59 
11,811.64 
1,654.42 
$441,736,183.83 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$10,200,000.00 


10,200,000.00 


8,888,163.35 29,288,163.35 


Dividend Declared, Payable August 31, 1949, 


and November 30, 1949 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


Total Deposits 


600,000.00 
1,778,452.01 
286,767.07 
941,290.25 
25,009.88 


$339,543,139.31 


60,067,284.01 
9,206,077.95 
408,816,01.27 


$441,736,183.83 


St. Lovis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the legislative committees those varie- 
gated undertakings best designed to 
maintain economic stability. 

Now the committee intends to be- 
come more and more a vehicle for “ Fair 
Deal” proposals. Its hearings now in 
the works on the problems of the un- 
employed, and on the problems of low 
income families, are designed to focus 
attention upon the governmental ap- 
proach to solving economic problems, 
and not the private enterprise idea. 

This committee will also study the 
flow of investments. In part the com- 
mittee will try to get opinions on the 
question of why so much corporate 
financing has been out of surplus and 
term loans, particularly of insurance 
companies. 


Condensed 
Statement 
of Condition 


Insurance companies, incidentally, 
will be “investigated” to a limited ex- 
tent in the course of this study. The 
special House Judiciary committee 
which, with the President’s blessing, is 
undertaking a long-term study of ways 
of “tightening up” the antitrust laws, 
will also take a swipe or two at the in- 
surance companies. Many people in 
this city assert that insurance com- 
panies are large pools of “unregulated 
capital” and some of them would like 
to figure out a way of subjecting them to 
Federal supervision. Such a viewpoint 
will get considerable sympathy from 
those conducting the House antitrust 
probe. 

There will be no out and out, direct 
investigation of insurance companies, 


at close of business 
June 30, 1949 


Resources 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 


Cash and Due from Banks , 
United States Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Loans and Discounts kee 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . . . 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.—Head Office Building 


. $ 74,326,123.50 
189,348,013.95 
1,482,614.14 
65,842,863.80 
300,000.00 


348,500.00 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, 


MILO W. BEKINS 
W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A, INNES 
L. O. IVEY 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
E. C. WILSON 


and Safe Deposit Vaults (Including 
Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 
Earned Interest Receivable 
Other Resources . 
TOTAL 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus A 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingen- 

Discount Collected —-Unearned . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Liabilities . ae 
Deposits 
TOTAL 


2,297 ,884.03 
1.00 


786,201.69 
799,300.56 
293,096.43 

$335,824,599.10 


. $5,000,000.00 
4,418,540.58 


$ 14,418,540.58 


2,428,298.53 
412,965.23 
967,403.37 
480,428.05 
. _317,116,963.34 
- $335,824,599.10 


‘ Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


A 


[TRUST & SAVINGS | 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 
Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


however, that proposition having been 
pigeonholed. 


The “Welfare State” 
Idea Progresses 


Although some of the more spectacu- 
lar parts of the “Fair Deal” program, 
particularly the regulatory phases, were 
stopped at this session of Congress, the 
welfare aids, social security, and farm 
aids made surprising progress even 
though some of them failed of final 
enactment. 

And although some of these vast 
sociological undertakings do not relate 
to banking as such, they will affect the 
banking business in a far-reaching 
manner for decades to come. 

One of these is public housing. After 
almost a dozen years since federally 
subsidized public housing was stopped 
by Congress in the late ’30’s, the advo- 
cates of public housing finally got their 
vast proposition on the statute books, 

Besides providing for slum clearance 


, and farm housing, this program author- 


izes Federal officials to undertake, 
through the intervention of compliant 
local housing authorities, the construc- 
tion of 810,000 public housing units for 
rent. 

In the opinion of most people who 
have studied the legislation, other 
than the zealous public housers, there is 
no practical restriction on the sums 
which can be spent per unit, other than 
an unrealistic per room limit of $2,500 
and the temporary overall limitations 
of the program. It is also believed, al- 
though officials assert the contrary, 
that there is no practical standard in 
the law which would compel authorities 
to limit residence in this low-rent, 
subsidized housing to people of the 
lowest income status. 

Under this public housing program 


“How was it in the city today?” 
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the Government, always through the 
intervention of the fronting local hous- 
ing authorities, will build and finance 
housing construction for rent. The na- 
tion’s banks will be reduced to the role 
of providing money on 40-year or less 
bonds at a yield which in the foreseeable 
future probably cannot reach 2 percent, 
although tax free. Banks also may fi- 
nance construction loans while these 
projects are being put up. 
That the local housing authorities, 
who have little genuine responsibility, 
will be inclined to work hard to reduce 
the amount of the Federal annual sub- 
sidy for these projects, is doubted by 
other than those who believe that 
money grows on trees. The Federal 
Government undertakes to underwrite 
the debt service for these projects. The 
subsidy is equivalent to the debt service. 
The public housing program passed 
this summer by Congress is, however, 
only the beginning. The Congress de- 
clared itself in favor of a national policy HARRIS AND EWING 
to the effect that Government owes a_ Left to right: Senators Sparkman, Maybank, and Flanders, sponsors in the upper house of 
“decent home” to everybody. The the public housing legislation recently enacted 
810,000 public housing unit program 
hence is only a beginning. 
As if to assure the expansion of the _ section.” This section not only provides Administration gets power to put out 
program in future years, the public for technical research in housing, but for tracts in the future arguing the need 
housers got enacted their “research research in “housing economics.” The for further public housing. The power 


Efficient Services in Colombia 


SANTA MARTAG 


Venezuela 


CUCLTA 


VICENTE 
© 
Oldest established and largest oom 


commercial bank in Colombia 


Omat @PFUSALASUGA 


42 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Total Assets: 
MORE THAN $ 206.000.0000 PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 


©1946 US. $195.000.000 
©1947 US. $216.000.000 Ecuador 
©1948 US. $ 197.000.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


August 1949 
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is given to the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administration to encourage and 
propagandize in the press, in magazines, 
and on the radio. 

To the extent that this program de- 
velops through the years, banks will be 
driven further and further toward the 
status of warehousers of money at a 
small “commission,” or a low rate of 
interest. The Government will replace 
them in approving the soundness of 
specific projects. Rental housing will 
pass more and more under the Govern- 
ment wing. 


Government Invades the 
“Private” Field, Too 


At the same time the movement got 
under way to expand broadly the in- 
surance of home loans under FHA— 
continuing Title VI, providing various 
new insurance gimmicks for lower cost 
housing “‘ privately” constructed, mak- 
ing it easier to borrow more for less 
down for a longer term. 

The dominance of the Government in 
private financing of housing was strik- 
ingly illustrated when the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation announced 
that it was out of funds for buying up 
FHA-insured and Veterans Adminis- 
tration-guaranteed mortgages. Within 


about 24 hours the Congress started to 
move to provide another half billion dol- 
lars for the RFC secondary market. 


World Bank Bonds 


An important bill signed by the Pres- 
ident was the one authorizing national 
banks to deal in and underwrite bonds 


of the World Bank. This law also ex- 
empts securities issued or guaranteed by 
the Bank from the provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934. 

The new law became effective imme- 
diately upon the President’s giving his 
approval. 


“I certainly appreciate 
your selling me... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS!” 


This is typical of the appreciative letters banks frequently receive from clients 
who have experienced the protective features of NCB Travelers Checks. 


Whether your customers are seasoned or “‘first time” travelers, you, too, will 


find them grateful for your suggestion to transfer their travel cash into National 
City Bank Travelers Checks. They are promptly refunded if they are lost or stolen. 


This service will build good will for your bank ... and increase business too. 
You retain ALL the selling commission on checks sold — a very worth-while earning 


of % of 1%. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Finst tn World tde Banking 


Branches and Correspondent Banks in every Commercially Important City in the World 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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Social Security Also 
Makes Headway 


While a broad expansion of the social 
security program, with higher benefits 
and a wider coverage, was not expected 
to get enacted this year, it also got a 
lot of momentum toward possible final 
enactment next year. Despite the in- 
crease in the payroll deductions, the 
expansion still does not avoid the ulti- 
mate prospect that in a couple of dec- 
ades, more or less, the social security 
program eventually will come home to 
roost--and feed on the Treasury. The 
new program is unlikely to be self- 
financing, even if the trust fund ar- 
rangement presently in force could be 
termed, generously, a_ self-financing 
scheme. 

Then there arose the foreign aid prob- 
lem, with vague but possibly expensive 
programs in the offing next year or in 
future years to make up the deficit in 
European dollars which the ECA was 


designed to meet, but failed to achieve. | 


The ultimate cost to the Treasury of the 


newest European dollar crisis probably | 


will be great. Foreign military aid may 
start slow, but like the ECA, and arms 
aid, the alternative is carrying through 
or dropping the whole line of aid to 
Western Europe. 


Economy is a Loser 


While simultaneously appropriating 


or moving a step toward appropriating | 
money for vast welfare and foreign aid 


commitments, the Congress also was 
concerned with economy. 
In the Senate a move to direct the 


President to cut all fiscal ’50 appropria- | 


tions by from 5 to 10 percent got sub- 


stantial backing. The aforementioned | 


“If I can borrow enough from you to go to | 


England for my operation, I'll really save 


money. I understand everybody there gets | 


free medical treatment.” 


August 1949 


public housing program developed a 
terrific and unexpected voting opposi- 
tion. On the key vote to knock out the 
public housing provisions of the bill, the 
economy Congressmen came within 
three votes of their objective. As of early 
May, this proposition had been ex- 
pected to pass the House by a vote of 
between three and four to one. The 
difference was in large part a reflection 
of economy sentiment. 

Meanwhile, the monetary managers 
removed the top side of the long-term 
bond peg, in order to place the nation’s 
banks in excess reserves. Almost at the 
same time, the Treasury year end report 


showed a budgetary deficit (exclusive 
of the $3-billion ECA trust fund) of 
$1.8-billion, and the indications were 
all that even from the revenue stand- 
point alone, the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue’s May estimate of a 
deficit for fiscal ’50 of nearly $3-billion 
was out of date—and too low. 

So for just about the first time since 
the war, banks will in the near future 
get a chance to buy some new public 
issues to help finance the mounting 
deficit. The prospect is mitigated, how- 
ever, by the prospect of lower interest 
rates. The “wholesaler” of money will 
get a lower unit return. 


VALLEY 
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STATEMENT OF 


CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Buildings . 
Furniture and Fixtures . 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Liability on L/C 
Oths; Resources . . . . 


Total Resources 
LIA3ILITIES 


Deposits 
Unearned Discount 
Letters of Credit 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Capital Funds 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserves 


Total Liabilities 


HOME OFFICE 


$ 47,786,744.28 

‘ 67,947,101.00 
ees 14,861,632.44 
100,548,093.85 
1,578,051.83 

661,768.90 

117,287.59 

899,854.89 

161,913.20 

395,487.23 


$234,957,935.21 


. 


220,546,839.70 
1,769,473.31 
161,913.20 
1,317,099.20 


$ 700,000.00 
3,250,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
2,012,609.80 
1,200,000.00 


11,162,609.80 
$234,957,935.21 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


GLENOALE TOLLESON WICKENBURG PHOENIX TUCSON CASAGRANOE SUNNYSLOPE HAYDEN 


MIAMI SUPERIOR COOLIDGE DOUGLAS 


GLOBE CLIFTON PRESCOTT CHANDLER 


SAFFORD KINGMAN LITCHFIELD PARK AJO MORENC! MESA NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OF CONDITION 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS - JUNE 30, 1949 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks ; . $ 85,300,993.02 
United States Government Obligations . 136,780,789.91 
Obligations of U S. Government Agencies 13,004.474.13 | $235,086,257.06 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . . . . . 19,085,970.67 
Other Bonds 215,893.16 
93,441,836.44 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . 300,000.00 
Banking Houses and Equipment . . . . 2,210,556.12 
Interest Earned—not collected . . . . . ; 907,968.46 
Other Resources 11,109.57 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of | 
Credit and Acceptances . . ioe: wines | 230,119.09 


Viatilities and Ca, 
Unearned Income . . 795,589.67 
Liability under Letters of Credit and ‘Aiea : | 230,119.09 
Reserves for Accrued Expenses, Interest and Taxes . . . | 929,190.67 
Capital. . . .  $3,000,000.00 
Surplus. 7,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,195,412.12 
Reserves for Contingencies 4.940.673.06 21,136,085.18 


$351,501,784.57 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF SEATTLE 


1889 . . . birth of a great state 
1889 ... birth of a great bank 


SEATTLE 
FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 
The establishment of an INTER 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 
(Free Port) on Puget Sound gives 
new stature to Seattle’s great port 
facilities. Now, more than ever, it 
is the gateway to world markets 


FOUNDED 


World Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5() 


vestment. The guaranty embraces for. 
eign-currency receipts, including profits, 

. The Jacobs Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Hartford manufacturers of ma- 
chine-tool appliances, recently paid 
$350,000 for a 49-percent interest in a 
concern in Sheffield, England. The 
company points out that this is not a 
temporary step; that capital voluntarily 
exported to England must be viewed as 
a permanent investment. 


Commitment Letters 


Letters of commitment issued by 
ECA from the beginning through June 
2 totaled $1,892-million. Issued at the 
request of participating countries, the 
letters involved 39 different American 
banks. The one with the largest volume 
of such business was the Chase National 
Bank of New York, with $300,318,000. 
The National City Bank of New York 
was next, with $216,499,000. J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company handled $174,176,000 
of the business. The smallest share 
went to the First Wisconsin National 
Bank—$5,000. . . . Using letters of 
commitment more than any other ERP 
country is France, which accounts for 
$769,973,000 of the total. 


ERP Sidelights 


Portugal has climbed down from the 
pedestal it shared with Switzerland and 
become a petitioner for ECA aid... 
Paul Hoffman says ECA will fail unless 
the U.S. doubles its imports from West- 
ern Europe by 1951. (In that case, it 
probably will fail.) . . . Apropos of 
the Anglo-Argentine trade agreement, 
Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan, 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, says: “It’s time for this country 
to get tough and to make clear that 
we expect results. . . . Instead of in- 
sisting on cooperation, we have been 
just going along.” .. . Headline in 
the Wall Street Journal reads: “ECA 
Type Plan to Put Philippine Islands on 
Their Feet Is Failing.” 


Point Guaranties 

Congress is at present preparing to 
consider legislation to implement the 
President’s Point IV program, which 
embraces two main features: technical 
aid to foreign countries and Export- 
Import Bank guaranties of foreign 
equity investments by Americans. The 
Export-Import Bank may be expected 
to proceed very cautiously in carrying 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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FOUNDED 1849 


Soriety Savings 


IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


TRUSTEES 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 
President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 
Treasurer, The Warner & Swasey Co. 
John R. Chandler, Pickands, Mather & Co. 
Harold T. Clark, Attorney 
Frank M. Cobb 


Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 


President, Fisher Brothers Co. 
Frederick C. Crawford 

President, Thompson Products Company 


J. S. Crider 
Director, The Dow Chemical Company 


Ernest C. Dempsey 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
George Durham 
President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 


Randolph Eide 
President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


Mervin B. France, President 
Dwight P. Joyce 

President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman 


President, Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 
President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


John E. Newell 


Laurence H. Norton 
Treasurer, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry 


Secretary-Treasurer, Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Samuel Scovil, 


Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Henry S. Sherman, Chairman of the Board 
Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre & Vail 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 
(Less Reserves) 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Obligations. 
(Including $12,600,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments ‘ 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Other Loans and Discounts. 


Banking House and Lot—127 Public Square . 
Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave.. 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . 


Total. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Contingencies 

Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . 
Savings Deposits 

Other Deposits . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . . 
Total. 


¥: Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


August 1949 


$ 20,823,632.15 
105,728,000.00 


8,289,275.17 
59,279,745.84 
31,017,147.65 
200,000.00 

1.00 
1,058,964.32 
$226,396,766.13 


$ 11,000,000.00 
785,441.60 
759,559.33 
210,101,936.16 
2,064,333.36 
1,685,495.68 
$226,396,766.13 


Five Generations of Savers 
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out the guaranty program. Despite some 
State Department opinion to the con- 
trary, Ex-Im officials feel that guaran- 
ties should be withheld until the U.S. 
has negotiated investment treaties with 
the countries concerned—treaties giv- 
ing assurances of non-nationalization, 
of favorable foreign-exchange policies 
and of the exemption of international 
investments from double taxation. Ne- 
gotiating such treaties is a slow process. 


World Bank 


A law signed by President Truman 
in June authorizes national banks to 


deal in and underwrite bonds of the 
World Bank and exempts securities is- 
sued or guaranteed by the Bank from 
SEC registration. A number of banks 
which might not otherwise qualify as 
active trading institutions may be con- 
sidered dealers for participation in any 
future issue by the Bank. No such issue 
is in sight this year or probably next, in 
view of the unlent resources the Bank 
has on hand and its careful investiga- 
tion of loan applications. In line for 
early announcement are loans to Uru- 
guay, Turkey and India, where proj- 
ects are being studied. Among other 
loan applicants are Finland and Yugo- 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


U6 Pal. om 


Largest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
704,865 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
Keeping Old Friends and Making New Friends 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 


State, and Other including 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discounts . . .... 
Other Real Estate ......22c 


Total . . « 


204,406,653.75 
501,971,273.31 


83,850,377.65 
272,353,980.17 
3,767,504.62 
1.00 
2,688,438.54 
$1,069,038,229.04 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus... 
Undivided Profits ..... 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 


$ 15,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
9,638,256.00 
2,663,720.67 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ....$ 52,301,976.67 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Other Liabilities 


eeee 


$ 984,031,892.01 
26,044,950.41 1,010,076,842.42 


4,416,208.37 
2,243,201.58 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$9,633,700.00 


United States Government Securities carried at $64,768,565.50 are pledged to secure U. 8. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


54 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 
Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTS 
Ufederal Reserve System 


slavia, apart from several Eastern Euro. 
pean timber countries. 


L/C Controversy 


A difference of opinion between 
American and British bankers has de. 
veloped over the function of the bill of 
lading under letters of credit. Concem.- 
ing a case decided by the British courts 
(J. H. Raynor & Co., Ltd., vs. Hambro’s 
Bank, Ltd.) Wilbert Ward speaks an 
American viewpoint, while Maurice 
Megrah, secretary of the Institute of 
Bankers in London, speaks a British 
opinion. The dispute hinges on whether 
a bill of lading should describe the 
goods in the same terms as the letter 
of credit. Examining the controversy, 
the weekly Export Trade and Shipper 
(N. Y.) advises exporters: 


to watch their credits, and if any of the 
credits contain a provision that goods 
should be described both in the commercial 
invoice and bill of lading in accordance with 
the credit, it might be advisable for exporters 
to inform their foreign importers that sucha 
provision is against Article 33 of the Uni- 
form Customs and Practice, and is against 
all common sense as well. 


Peso Parity 


Mexico, which in the summer of 
1948 cut the peso loose from its parity 
of 4.85 per dollar, has decided to try 
stabilization again at 8.65. The authori- 
ties have assured the World Fund and 
the United States of their intention to 
abjure inflationary credit measures and 
have forbidden the importation of 207 
nontrade-agreement items, including 
toys, silver jewelry and cosmetics. The 
list of forbidden imports may be ex- 
tended. Presumably, Mexico will again 
have access to Fund aid at the rate of 
$22.5-milliona year; whilethe U.S, Treas- 
ury, as a booster for Mexican morale, 
has opened the American stabilization 
fund to the extent of $25-million be- 
yond the $37-million Mexico already 
had drawn therefrom. These are some of 
the dollars that came out of thin air 
when we devalued 15 years ago. 


Other Curiosities 


Costa Rica has purchased some of its 
own currency from the World Fund 
with gold and dollars. Apart from this, 
the operations department had nothing 
to report for May. . This is the 
first such “‘man bites dog” transaction 
in the life of the Fund. . . . The Brit- 
ish Royal Mint has been minting gold 
sovereigns “just to keep in practice,” 
officials explain. Some Washington 
meanies point out that the coins, not 
seen in circulation in Britain these many 
years, would have considerable pre- 
mium value in certain free gold markets. 
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The RFC 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


private industry was interested,”’ said Senator Fulbright. 

“The reason why private industry was interested was 
because we took the trouble to work those loans out, so 
that private industry, which was not interested at first, 
became interested when they saw the basis on which we 
thought the loan could be made. I think that is an ex- 
tremely laudable thing for the corporation to do, and it is 
one of the big services we supply to this country,” said Mr. 
Gunderson. 

“The conclusion from that is that your judgement and 
analysis of it is superior to that of private industries,” 
Senator Fulbright thereupon suggested. 

“There is no question about that, Senator,” Mr. Gunder- 
son replied. ‘‘ When it comes to term loans, we are more ex- 
perienced and we know more how to work out a term loan, 
in my judgement, than any private financial institution I 
have come in contact with.” 

Senator Capehart returned the discussion to the question 
of RFC’s mission in business loans. 

“May I,” he said, “ask this question: If the general 
purpose of your loans is not to give employment, then why 
have RFC? Employment is the important thing to any town 
or community, and unless you are going to give employment, 
you certainly would not bail a manufacturer out simply to 
bail one individual out of his losses, would you?”’ 

“No, sir,” responded the RFC director. 


Sen. Capehart’s Reason for RFC 


Senator Capehart said that helping save business to save 
employment was, to his thinking, the only reason for RFC. 
The Indiana Senator would not have RFC “bail out” any 
business as such, except perhaps to save a bank or an insur- 
ance company with thousands of depositors or policyholders. 

“To follow that out, of course,”’ Senator Fulbright replied 
to Senator Capehart, “‘in practically every case of a failure 
it involves unemployment, and to follow your argument 
logically, it means that RFC would be in the position of 
seeking to prevent every failure in our economic system, 
which seems to me to be directly contrary to the so-called 
private enterprise system. In the case when the automobile 
came along, the wagon factories and buggy factories had to 
quit and there was unemployment. If there had been an 
RFC it would have been duty-bound under this principle 
to give them a loan so they could keep them alive in order 
to prevent unemployment, and this matter is a question of 
degree.”’ 

Mr. Gunderson replied that he supposed the overall 
credit used in this country runs to hundreds of billions a 
year, ‘‘and we only make two to three hundred millions of 
loans in a year.” 

“We cannot make a loan unless we have got a reasonable 
assurance of repayment, which means it has to be secured 
for an amount, in every case I know of, in excess of the 
amount of the loan. That immediately throws out the bulk 
of the business. Also, we have to be satisfied that in addi- 
tion to this employment factor they can be successful in 
business,” the RFC official explained. 

Senator Capehart observed that one kind of an RFC loan 
in his opinion “not justified,” was a loan ‘“‘where you put a 
new man in business,” the Senator explained. 

“We have made a few,” the RFC director explained. “I 
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would say in connection with new business activities that 
we have always attempted to assist new businesses, and as 
a rule of thumb we usually require, in the case of a new 
business, that the borrower or applicant for a loan put up at 
least 50 percent of the money it will take, plus working 
capital, and then we have to satisfy ourselves that the new 
business is one that will work out.” 

“T am not so certain that is a good thing,” observed the 
Indiana Senator. 

“For my part I think it is,” interjected Senator Fulbright. 
‘Between the two it is more justifiable to create a new 
business that has a future than to bail out one that has 
proved to be inefficient and probably obsolete. I cannot see 
how the private enterprise system is going to benefit by 
keeping everybody in business as they are now. If you see a 
situation where a new business can be created, it gives just 
as much employment as the old one and you are far more 
justified in taking on the new business, which generally 
would be a small business, and giving some progress to your 
economy,” the Arkansas Senator observed. 


Sen. Fulbright on Weak Businesses 


Senator Fulbright at another point said that periods like 
those recently of relatively high prosperity and employment, 
are the times to let “weaklings in our economic system” 
pass into bankruptcy. In good times, people left unemployed 
by failure of weak businesses, he explained, can get employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Mr. Dougherty, the RFC counsel, replied that “once in 
a while we may make a loan to a business when it is pretty 
close to the edge, but that is not generally true.” He said 
that the premise that RFC was engaged in salvaging 
businesses about to fail is incorrect. At this point Senator 
Tobey asked: 

“Ts it not a fact that as you approach a loan you give 
consideration to no single factor that stands out or is para- 
mount, but there are manifold factors which would be in- 
volved?” 

Mr. Gunderson stated RFC’s policy, as he saw it, more 
succinctly, at another point in the testimony. 

“T would like to say that I think in our business loans that 
when we have a situation in which we are satisfied beyond a 
reasonable doubt that there is no credit available privately, 
that it is a matter of substantial interest to keep the business 
going, that it is a good business, that there is no reason why 
somebody should not come along and give them the money, 
then we step in and give them the money,” he explained. 

Senator Frear rhetorically asked whether, if the RFC did 
not save small businesses with loans, then wouldn’t they go 
under and be taken over by big businesses. He also observed 
that maintaining the economic stability of a small com- 
munity “‘is material or very pertinent to the economy of the 
overall picture.” 


It is surprising how little a man can be satisfied 
with in himself. 

When all is said and done, some fellow will 
still get up and make a speech. 


Revenge is sweet, except when the other fellow 
gets it. 
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COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 36-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
you. Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,195,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $9,244,364.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 

Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 


Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


ENVELOPES 
BANQUE 


DE 


BRUXELLES 


BANKERS FLAP 


--seals quickly and stays sealed. 
Protect bulky mail in these strong- 
shouldered, wide seamed, deeply 
gummed envelopes. Write for 
samples and prices. 


(Founded 1371 glad 
to offer quality cooperahon 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
New York 14,N.Y. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. : 
Des Moines 14, lowa = 
Kansas City 8, Mo. wee 


Bankers Confident 


E semi-annual survey of banker 
Tene by the Credit Policy Com. 
mission of the American Bankers Asgo. 
ciation reflects a broad variety of views 
regarding the present status of business 
and the outlook for the next few 
months. This is the fifth such survey 
and reflects the observations of 333 
bankers from trade areas throughout 
the country. 

Replies from some areas reflect pessi- 
mism with regard to particular indus. 
tries. In other areas bankers report 
considerable confidence and optimism, 

The important conclusion derived 
from this survey is that little feeling 
exists that the current readjustment 
will be severe. There is a general belief 
that both the consumers and the busi- 
ness people are proceeding with caution 
but not with any great fear. 

The downward trend in _ business 
activity in recent months has reflected 
itself in a reduction in demand for bank 
credit. 


Business Loans 


The survey shows that 26 percent of 
those participating thought there would 
be an increase in bank loans during the 
next six months of this year. Twenty- 
eight percent believed there would be 
no appreciable change in volume, while 
45 percent expected a decrease. It is 
noteworthy that only 11 percent felt 
that this decline would be in excess of 
10 percent. Six out of 10 answers said 
that the average rates of interest on 
business loans had remained unchanged 
the first half of 1949. One out of three 
reported a rise. Eighteen percent, 
however, estimated that the increase 
would be between one-quarter and 
one-half of one percent. 

Forty-three percent of the replies 
said there had been a slowing up in the 
repayment schedules of business loans, 
while 47 percent saw no change. 

Forty percent of the replies reported 
a decline in the number of term loans 
made and only 10 percent said there had 
been an increase in this category. 

An interesting point brought out in 
the survey was that 58 percent of the 
bankers believed there had been a 
substantial reduction in the expendi- 
tures for capital purposes in the first 
half of this year. 

The replies also indicated quite 
clearly that manufacturers have been 
reducing the amount of their indebted- 
ness. Forty percent of the answers 
stated that there had been a substantial 
decline in such loans and only nine 
percent reported an increase. 
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Inventories 


The survey indicated a consensus 
that inventories of manufacturers were 
in a well balanced condition compared 
to previous periods surveyed since the 
war. There is a trend toward slowness 
in the turnover of inventories during 
the preceding three months compared 
to periods previously surveyed. There 
is also ample evidence in the survey 
that manufacturers have decreased 
considerably the proportions of their 
net working capital in inventories. 

Inventories of wholesalers and re- 
tailers have undergone similar changes. 


Personal Loans 


One out of three of the reporting 
bankers said that there had been a 
substantial increase in the amount of 
personal loans in the first six months of 
1949. Three out of four said there had 
been no marked change in the rate of 
interest. One out of five reported in- 
creases. As to repaying, about six out 
of 10 answers stated that there had been 
a slowing up in the ability of borrowers 
to meet their repayment schedules. 
Among the reasons for borrowing, the 
financing of automobiles remained in 
first place, with loans for consolidation 
of debts, the purchase of household 
appliances, modernization of real estate 
and loans for living expenses reported 
in that sequence of importance. 


Real Estate Lending 


About 57 percent of the replies said 
there had been no appreciable change in 
interest rates on real estate loans in 
the first six months of 1949. The rest 
replying reported increases varying 
from one-quarter of one percent to over 
one-half of one percent. Most of the 
replies on this question said there had 
been no change in the ability of bor- 
rowers to meet the repayment schedules. 
Only 23 percent found there had been 
a slowing up on such payments. 


Agricultural Loans 


One-third of the replies reported a 
substantial decrease in the volume of 
commodity loans. This is chiefly the 
result of the liquidation of many CCC 
loans. About one-sixth of the answers 
indicated there had been increased 
volume in this period. 

Over half, or 58 percent to be exact, 
reported that interest rates on agricul- 
tural loans had remained unchanged in 
the first half of this year. Prevailing 
opinion was that there had been no 
change in the repaying ability of bor- 
rowers and only 17 percent found a 
slowing up in repayment of schedules. 
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WASHINGTON’S STATE-WIDE BANK 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business June 30, 1949 


Resources Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks. . $158,370,967.23 
U. S. Government Securities . 203,998,281.57 
Obligations of Federal 
Agencies . . . 8.737,537.75 
State and Municipal 
Securities. . . « « 57,492,395.17 
Other Bonds and Securities 2,774,.576.40 $431,373.758.12 
Loans and Discounts . ean 187,938,359.37 
Federal Reserve Bank 600,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture & 
Fixtures, etc. 
Interest Earned Not ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 


3,590,225.56 
1,453,587.92 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock . . $ 10,000.000.00 
Surplus. . . . « 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 6,657,824.00 
Reserves for Contingencies 6.002,485.72 $ 32,660,309.72 
Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 1,165,665.45 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 1,411.095.92 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . ny a 1,911,527.04 


Board of Directors 


Lawrence M. Arnold Charles H. Ingram J. A. Swalwell 

J. H. Ballinger W. M. Jenkins George Von Waters 

Henry Broderick Eric A. Johnston Katheryn Wilson 

Frank H. Brownell, Jr. Richard E. Lang = 

Charles F. Clise Clarence D. Martin 

Earl D. Doran Russell Miller ot 

Joel E. Ferris B. A. Perham 

O. D. Fisher W. G. Reed 

Thos. F. Gleed Wilbur W. Scruby SF AT’ I I Ie F I RST 
NATIONAL BANK 


P. E. Harris Alfred Shemanski 
L. C. Henry Elbridge H. Stuart 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Simplified Credit Files and Procedures 


“‘ Banks have the responsibility to loan wisely, to protect the interests of the 
borrowers, and to discuss economic trends and conditions with borrowers so that 
the latter may have the benefit of any pertinent information that the banker may 
have.” There probably isn’t a banker in the country who would quibble with the 
profundity of that statement, taken from the foreword of Simplified Credit Files 
and Procedures for Small and Medium Sized Banks. Yet, in actual practice, 
a good many banks are handicapped in giving these basic services because they 
lack a modern, workable credit file system. 

According to A. K. Davis, chairman of the committee of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission of the American Bankers Association, producer of this work, 
88 percent of the insured commercial banks have resources of less than $10-mil- 
lion. Mr. Davis is senior vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem. The manual, to quote again from the foreword, was designed 
to assist banks in this category: 

“The communities served by these banks contain a wide diversification of 
business activity ranging all the way from agriculture to industry. To assist in 
financing these activities calls for a comprehensive understanding of the whole 
problem of lending. This booklet has been prepared with these things in mind, 
hoping that through the utilization of this material more intelligent lending may 
be performed and that the extension of credit may be granted in a more uniform 
manner.” 

The Credit Files and Procedures booklet is devoted to four principal fields of 
exploration. Chapter I, “Introduction,” discusses the tests of sound manage- 
ment, bank credit and the community, the importance of bankers being acquainted 
with the economic potentialities of the community, customer contacts, and credit 
techniques. Chapter IT explores “‘ The Need for Adequate Credit Files.”” Chapter 
III analyzes the content of “‘The Credit File,” while Chapter IV is a detailed 
analysis of five sample forms included in the booklet. The forms discussed in 
Chapter IV are: (1) Personal Statement or Financial Statement for Small 
Loans; (2) Business Statement or Individual-Corporation Financial State- 
ment; (3) Farmer Financial Statement; (4) Illustrative Balance Sheet Compara- 
tive Spread; and (5) Illustrative Profit and Loss Comparative Spread. 

Extensive excerpts lifted from “The Credit File’? chapter of the manual 


give a broad preview of the content of this informative work. 


F the use of the term “credit infor- 
i] mation” implies a file filled with 
a multiplicity of statistical data, the 
purpose of this study will be misrepre- 
sented. It is concerned only with the 
preparation and filing of essential 
credit information of practical value. 
In all banks engaged in commercial 
lending there will be found some, if 
not all, of the following, types of 
loans: 


Loans to Individuals 


(1) Unsecured—usually 30-, 60-, and 90- 
day notes and loans to be paid in full at the 
end of 12 months. 

(2) Instalment or monthly payment 
loans both secured and unsecured. 

(3) Secured by listed stocks or bonds, 
building and loan shares, approved local 
stocks, municipal bonds, savings accounts, 
and cash surrender value of life insurance. 

(4) Secured by real estate for residential 
or commercial purposes. 

(5) Farm loans: (a) Secured by real 
estate mortgage; (b) secured by chattel 
mortgage on equipment, livestock, and 
crops; (c) seasonal loans for crop production 


Loans to Business Enterprises 


(1) Unsecured seasonal loans, usually 30-, 
60-, and 90-day notes, and notes to be paid 
in full within 12 months. 

(2) Secured by listed stocks, bonds, or 
cash surrender value of life insurance. 

(3) Secured by warehouse receipts for 
commodities having ready market and 
determinable values. 

(4) Secured by assignment of accounts 
receivable. 

(5) Secured by chattel mortgage or 
assignment of conditional sale contract on 
various types of machinery or equipment. 

(6) Secured by factors lien or chattel 
mortgage on inventories. 

(7) Secured by mortgage on land and 
buildings used by the borrower for industrial 
and commercial purposes. 

(8) Term loans — loans running over a 
period of years, both secured and unsecured, 
and supported by an agreement requiring 
the borrower to follow certain business 
practices and maintain certain fiscal stand- 
ards during the life of the loan. 


The various types of loans to business 
enterprises and individuals enumerated 
above do not necessarily furnish the 
key to the proper type of file. This can 


best be determined by the type of 
borrower. The experience of bankers 
proves that borrowers do classify them- 
selves. All bankers, and certainly those 
in smaller communities, have had ex. 
perience with the following types: 

(1) The individual who borrows in- 
frequently and then only in amounts of a 
few hundred dollars. He enjoys a good 
salaried position and bears a reputation 
for prompt pay. Unless required to do 
so, he does not feel the need for giving 
a financial statement to support a small 
loan. In so many of these cases the bor- 
rower may be justified in requesting a 
loan of less than $500 for seasonal use 
without giving a financial statement. 

The banker, too, can be justified in 
making the loan, but prudence dictates 
that he support his opinion of the 
character and capacity through inquiry 
and observation. Such information can 
quickly and easily be noted on a 
memorandum and dropped in a manila 
folder. An occasional check of the bor- 
rower’s pay record through a local 
credit agency is likewise helpful infor- 
mation for the file. Adequate informa- 
tion for the file is often obtained from 
such borrowers on a simple form of 
financial statement filled in by the bank 
officer during conversation about the 
loan and offered for the borrower’s 
signature at the end of the discussion. 

(2) The individual who borrows in 
amounts both small and large and is 
constantly in and out of debt to the bank. 
He either is using this money for per- 
sonal trading or is living beyond his 
means, both cases requiring the regular 
use of credit. Personal pride or an un- 
willingness to admit poor financial 
management creates a barrier when it 
comes to giving a financial] statement. 
Because of the borrower’s local con- 
nections the utmost tact and diplomacy 
is often required of the banker. He hasa 
selling job to do in such a case. If pride 
is the only barrier, he can show the 
borrower that the continuing nature of 
his credit requirements makes a partner- 
ship of the two and that the banker can 
be of helpful and intelligent assistance 
only if given the facts. If such an ob- 
jective credit approach reveals poor 
capacity and ability, both parties are 
on notice and can act in the light of 
realities. So often the borrower, if 
intelligently handled, can be saved from 
his own mistakes, and similarly the 
bankerfrom later loss orembarrassment. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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IT CAN BE DONE 
...but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules— 
and get away with it. 

The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has 
successfully defied both sound engineering prac- 
tice and the law of gravity for over 800 years. 


But for most of us, most of the time, the rules 
hold. 


That is particularly true when it comes to sav- 
ing money. 

The first rule of successful saving is regularity 
... Salting away part of every pay check, month 
after month. 

Once in a blue moon, of course, you'll come 
across someone who can break that rule and get 


away with it. But the fact is that most of us 
cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accum- 
ulate a decent-size nest egg for the future and for 
emergencies is through regular, automatic saving. 


In all history there’s never been an easier, 
surer, more profitable way to save regularly than 
the U. S. Savings Bond way. 


Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the 
wonderful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us 
can use the equally wonderful Bond-A-Month 
Plan through our local bank. 


Use whichever is best for you. But—use one 
of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


% Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
A ¥ Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122) 

A complete financial statement, as 
well as periodic trade reports, should be 
had from all regular borrowers irrespec- 
tive of amount; likewise, so often this 
type of borrower needs to be placed on 
a definite repayment basis. Such under- 

-standings should be recorded in brief 
memo form for the file. This type of 
file, therefore, should carry periodic 
financial statements, at least from year 
to year, and such supporting informa- 
tion as the terms and amount of credit 
might require in the light of practical 
banking. Again, a folder, with or with- 
out fasteners, depending upon the 
volume of data, should be adequate. 


(3) The small businesses, such as the 
local druggist, hardware dealer, grocer, 
and clothier, who borrow only occasionally 
in reasonable amounts of a few thousand 
dollars, the principals of which are men 
of high local standing and well known for 
sound ability and integrity. Obviously, a 
complete financial statement at least 
once annually should be required on all 
of these cases. If such statements reflect 
reasonable liquidity and regular operat- 
ing progress from year to year, there 
should be no necessity of going to the 
extra time and effort necessary to set up 
comparative statements on a spread 
sheet; however, a regular check should 
be made on the borrower’s pay record 


tte FIFTH THIRD JNION TRUST <> 


CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Statement as of June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

*Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Stock 

Banking Premises Occupied 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense... 


Other Resources 


$ 60,371,130.29 
92,473,722.71 
3,254,388.58 
5,954,729.79 
65,848,078.46 
420,000.00 
3,706,708.41 
40,854.00 
598,899.15 
62,206.62 


$232,730,718.01 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total Capital Fund.................... 


General Reserve 

Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Interest, etc 
Prepaid Income 

Liability Under Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


$ 7,000,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

3,204,546.22 
$ 18,204,546.22 
1,072,356.05 
105,000.00 
675,555.52 
202,366.95 
563,977.76 
40,854.00 


209,495,280.12 
2,351,957.75 
18,823.64 
$232,730,718.01 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$3,569 463.20. 


**This includes $2,411,441.75 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Department, which, under 


the provisions of the banking lav, 
the assets of the bank. 


Section 710-165 of the State of Ohio, is a preferred claim against 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES F. BARRETT 

Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 

President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co, 
STERLING B. CRAMER 

First Vice President 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 

Chairman of Board, The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

President, Emery Industries, Inc. 
JOSEPH 8. GRAYDON 

Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 


RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, The American Oak Leather Co. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Exec. Committee, Lima-Hamilton Corp 
JOHN J. ROWE 

President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

Vice Chairman Executive Committee, The Chase 

National Bank of the City of New York 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD 8. SMITH, JR. 

President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 

Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 
WILLIAM A. STARK 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

Chairman Investment Committee, The Union Cen 

tral Life Insurance Co. 
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in the trade, and occasional visits should 
be made to give a casual eye to the 
character of the merchandise an< gen. 
eral appearance of the business. 

On such occasions the banker might 
observe certain weaknesses, such as 
overaccumulation of inventories, that 
would place him in a position to make 
pointed inquiries at the next statement 
date or request for credit. In any event, 
a credit file for this type of borrower can 
be simply and easily maintained. 

(4) The businesses that borrow fre. 
quently from the bank indicating the 
regular need for operating capital to 
sustain a greater volume of business or to 
support seasonal accumulation of inven- 
tories. Regularity and completeness of 
financial information, preferably audit 
reports prepared by certified public 
accountants, are highly important fac- 
tors to the banker in such cases. Cer- 
tainly complete financial statements 
are needed at least annually, and in 
some cases it is important to have such 
information at more frequent intervals. 
It is necessary that the banker be 
regularly advised as to condition and 
turnover of inventories and receivables, 
and of detailed information on operat- 
ing progress. Only then can the banker 
be in a position to observe and analyze 
unfavorable trends in their early stages. 
Since the bank is furnishing loan capi- 
tal on a fairly constant basis, with 
pay-outs perhaps at intervals during the 
year, it is right that the banker be al- 
ways advised as to the disposition and 
end use of the funds advanced. Natu- 
rally this requires close supervision in 
the form of visits and discussions with 
management, periodic trade-checks and 
the like. Such supplementary informa- 
tion should be placed on record in the 
file. 

(5) Those borrowers, both individual 
and business, who cannot be classified 
in the normal credit sense but who, never- 
theless, find themselves in the loan files 
of every bank. They consist of those 
individuals and businesses whose credit 
requirements fall beyond the reasonable 
risk classification, and which can only 


| be serviced with caution and very care- 


ful supervision. All communities have 
their share of dynamic personalities 


| with vision, energy and capacity who 


furnish a constructive economic force 


| but so often lack necessary capital. 


Failure and success are written into 
such developments. Likewise, banks 
have both gained and lost in such 
ventures. 

Farsighted bankers, with the ability 
to diagnose character and capacity, 
have made great contributions to the 
development of their communities by 
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lending credit support. It has required 
the utmost in credit judgment and 
fnancial advice. Obviously, it is in 
such cases that all credit factors must 
be carefully weighed and recorded with 
close follow-up supervision. 


Suggestions 


Even recognizing the above described 
borrower classifications, the small bank, 
in setting up its credit files, should not 
copy the city bank or attempt to 
maintain elaborate files on every bor- 
rower; otherwise, simplicity and low cost 
would be defeated at the outset. Char- 
acter, capacity, and capital are not 
difficult to establish, but it is obvious 
that a systematic approach is necessary 
for the written record. All too often, 


important information will be ignored 


if it is difficult to find. 


At first, the lending officer may have | 


only one or two items on a borrower 
for loose filing. As the supporting data 


on a customer grows, however, it is | 


wise to segregate and regroup, accord- 
ing to classification, by fastening with 
a staple or paper clip. If the time or 
clerical help is available, space may be 
saved by trimming brief items with 
scissors and pasting several memoranda 
on one sheet of paper. 


Do’s and Dont’s 


There is no uniform way to set up 
every credit file, and the lending officer 
will probably want to adapt a system to 
his own needs and capacities. Certain 
“To’s” and “Don’ts,” however, apply 
to any credit file: 


0 KEEP all information on an indi- 

vidual borrower in one file. It is 
too easy to overlook important informa- 
tion if filed separately. 

Don’t waste time and money setting 
up separate folders for one or two items 
on an occasional borrower. These can 
be easily stapled or clipped together and 
filed alphabetically in a “miscellane- 
ous” folder. 


Do remove old files which may be | 


used only very occasionally to an 
“inactive” file, where they are avail- 
able but not in the way. 


Don’t be afraid to cull unnecessary | 
items. As he studies a file, the lending | 
officer can throw away superseded | 


agency reports, old “courtesy” cor- 
respondence or other items which have 
no bearing on the customer’s credit, and 


old interim figures when they have been | 
posted on spread sheets and year-end | 


audits or statements are available. 
Don’t judge your files by their weight. 

Don’t be a “newspaper clipper.” 
Unless the article bears directly on the 
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borrower’s ability or willingness to pay, 
it has no place in the file. Quite often it 
can be summed up briefly in a memo. 

Don’t use your mind as a credit file. 
This simply makes the bank’s credit 
knowledge vulnerable to an automobile 
accident or a heart attack. 

A credit file is one which, together 
with the other bank records, contains 
all essential information bearing on 
the borrower’s ability and willingness 
to pay his debts. An adequate credit 
file will not only have the facts but will 
be set up in a manner to promote 
quick, efficient use. 

Bear in mind that the compilation 
of adequate credit records is not meant 


to be an elaborate, time-wasting opera- 
tion. Any lending officer who preserves 
copies of correspondence with or about 
a customer already has a nucleus. If he 
will simply round out this information 
with other essential data, group it for 
intelligent study, then place it in a 
manila folder which is readily available 
when needed, he has a credit file. 

The composition of such a file, of 
course, will vary according to the nature 
of the borrower, the size of his loans, 
the presence or lack of adequate col- 
lateral and the regularity of his bor- 
rowings. Generally, however, an ade- 
quate credit folder will contain the 
following four types of data: 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


of 


DALLAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . 


U. S. Government Securities 


State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts. ... . 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 


Real Estate for Bank Expansion 


Customers Liability—Acceptances & Letters of Credit 


TOTAL 


$105,219,281.94 
70,433,247.82 
3,018,717.16 
750,000.00 
135,215,978.29 
2,212,781.55 
1,291,959.54 
1,298,624.13 


$319,440,590.43 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits. . . . 


Reserve for Dividend, Payable July 1, 1949 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deposits: 
Individual . . 


| 


U. S. Government 


« 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


$12,000,000.00 


13,000,000.00 25,000,000.00 


2,560,916.05 
240,000.00 

- 1,732,960.80 
1,417,292.47 
1,298,624.13 


$203,510,781.22 
81,700,852.26 


1,979,163.50 287,190,796.98 
$319,440,590.43 
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THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Other Bonds and Securities. 124,168,835.7 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 450,000.00 
Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances. 533,662.49 
Cask and Due Geom Bamks. ... ces 162,852,155.89 


TOTAI 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 12.687 545.53 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1949 135,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding. . 538,645.49 
Deposits: 
Time 167 618,211.96 
60.932,139.08  640,413.585.72 


TOTAL... -$675.439 615.34 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at $65,392,726.57 are 

pledged to secure public and other monies, as required by law; and United States 

Government and other securities carried at $581,955.48 are deposited with the State 
Authorities under the Trust Act. 


1889 « SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR « 1949 


DIRECTORS 


A. WATSON ARMOUR EDWARD BYRON SMITH 


Director, Armour & Company Executive Vice President, 

4 The Northern Trust Company 
Chairman, U. 5S. Gypsum Company, SOLOMON BYRON SMITH 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. Executive Vice President, 


The Northern Trust Company 
ALBERT B. DICK, JR. 
Chairman, A. B. Dick Company JOHN STUART 


Chairman, The Quaker Oats Company 
WILLIAM R. ODELL, JR. MERLE J. TREES 
Vice President and Treasurer, 


Chairman, 
International Harvester Company 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
EDWARD L. RYERSON SOLOMON A. SMITH 


Chairman, Inland Steel Company, President, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. The Northern Trust Company 


Viember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Financial Information 


Financial statements on individuals, 
Audits or at least balance sheets and 
operating figures of commercial bor- 
rowers. Such information not more 
than a year old is generally required by 
bank examiners on all unsecured loans 
in excess of a given amount. [Ep. Nore: 
The completeness of such information is 
discussed in more detail in the following 
chapter.] If a customer shows any 
regularity in his borrowings or indicates 
any future needs, he should be urged to 
send his financial information to his 
banker periodically. 


Memoranda 


Written summaries of conferences 
with the borrower, fuller explanation 
of repayment agreements, outlines of 
future needs, and miscellaneous infor- 
mation which is pertinent to the cus- 
tomer’s credit standing. The lending 
officer does his bank a disservice when 
he fails to record this information. 


Correspondence 


Letters to and from borrower having 
significance from a credit standpoint. 
Correspondence, references, etc. 


Agency Investigations 


Banks should make full use of infor- 
mation available from merchants’ as- 
sociations or other retail credit agencies. 
Commercial loans of any appreciable 
size will usually warrant ordering credit 
reports from recognized agencies. 


Each member of the American Bankers As- 
sociation will receive, gratis, one copy of this 
manual early in September. Additional copies 
may be obtained by writing to the Bank 
Management Commission at 12 E. 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


TRAVELER'S 
CHECKS 


“I want a couple of round trip travelers 


checks” 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
$2,800-million of cash will be needed 
after January 1 as payments to holders 
of life insurance policies. 

For the fiscal year to June 28, ex- 
penditures of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation were $1,622,500,000 as 
compared with a credit of $124-million 
the year before. With such a prospect, 
the willingness of the Treasury to see 
interest costs declining is quite explica- 
ble. Under the circumstances substitu- 
tion of a certificate for the 2 percent 
bonds on September 15 seems almost 
certain. Not only that, but the certifi- 
cate may carry only a 1 percent in- 
stead of a 14% percent coupon with a 
% percent coupon not ruled out as a 
possibility. The same can be said for 
the 114 percent certificates maturing 
on October 1. This would mean a fur- 
ther decline in the Treasury bill rate to 
about 34 percent or lower. 


December Indications 


As far as December is concerned, it 
can be reasonably stated that, unless 
some very marked change in business 
conditions occurs, the Treasury will 
strive to keep the interest rate of any 
new issues at the absolute minimum 
consistent with some extension of ma- 
turities. Moreover, not only would a 
bond issue require a larger coupon but, 
if put out during a high market, it would 
constitute a new issue which under dif- 
ferent conditions might have to be 
pegged at par, thereby again raising a 
ghost which momentarily has been hap- 
pily laid to rest. 

Between now and October, deficit 


“Stocks are all right, Mrs. Smith, if you 


don’t buy any cats and dogs!” 
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financing seems likely to start off 
merely with an increase in the weekly 
offerings of Treasury bills. Since June 
30, 1948, the amount of bills outstand- 
ing has been reduced nearly $214-bil- 
lion. There would seem to be no good 
reason why the process should not now 
be reversed. Certainly it is the cheapest 
form of financing now available and 
cheapness is currently a major consid- 
eration. 


Federal Reserve Portfolio 


In the first six months of 1949 the 
holdings of Government securities by 
the Federal Reserve banks declined 


$3,830-million, chiefly in the longest 
category, as follows: 


12/29/48 6/29/49 
To 1 year $11,783 $11,979 
1-2 years 563 


2-5 years 2,047 2,090 
Over 5 years 8,954 5,448 


TOTAL $23,347 $19,517 

This tabulation includes the final 
week of July, in which acquisition of 
$503-million, of bills offset, by $351- 
million disposal of $8-million 2- to 5- 
year issues and $144-million of over 5- 
year issues. Almost consistently since 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION | 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts... 


U. S. Government Securities............. 
State, County and Municipal Securities 
Other Investment Securities. ... . 


$ 49,518,792.00 
69,856,740.85 
13,350,300.77 
2,077,203.72 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... : 300,000.00 


Overdrafts 


1,239.10 


Motor Bank Facility, Bank Vault, Furni- 


ture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate... 


161,961.42 
1,911.42 


Customers’ Liability Account — Letters of 


Credit Issued......... 
Cash and Due from Banks 


280,118.12 
59,789,866.60 


$195,638,134.00 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock — Common.. 


Undivided Profits. . . 


$5,000.000.00 
5,000,000.00 
7,051,121.46 $ 17,051,121.46 


Reserved for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 


Plan, etc 
Dividend P. 


Deposits... . 


ayable July Ist.. 
Liability Account — Letters o 


1,482,821.43 
125,000.00 


280,118.12 
176,699,072.99 


f Credit 


$195,638, 134.00 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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early last November total holdings have 
declined. The new easy money policy 
now in vogue, however, may result in 
maintaining or even somewhat in- 
creasing the present total. Otherwise 
sales by the Federal Reserve banks 
would tend to mop up the surplus credit 
supply which it is now felt should be 
kept at a high level. In the week ending 
July 6 no change in holdings (except in 
bills) took place. 


Summary 


Once again governmental fiscal poli- 
cies have changed. No longer is it con- 


sidered necessary for the Open Market 


Committee either to walk the tight 
rope between inflation of bank credit 
and the maintenance of Government 
bond prices or to hold interest rates up 
to a predetermined pattern by sup- 
plying bonds to the market. 

For some time, at least, the market 
will be free to act without interference. 
Flexibility of the interest rate structure 
should ensue. Currently the prospective 
Treasury budget deficit, both adminis- 
trative and cash, warrants the belief 
that “flexibility ”’ will take the form of 
lower interest rates for some time. 

The whole incident is further justifica- 
tion for the maintenance of well bal- 


GEORGIA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


MFG 


CONCERNS UP 68. 4% 


MFG. EMPLOYEES UP 40.17 
MFG. GOODS UP 136.0% 

MFG. WAGES UP 203.0% 
THE LAST TEN YRS./// 


...and the best way to obtain quick service 

fj and assure prompt advice and counsel on 
business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 
your inquiry. 


The NATIONAL 
ullon. BANK. 
COOPERATIVE 


(mmerce Trust Ompany” 


KANSAS CITY'S LARGEST BANK 


Capital Funds Exceed 22 Million Dollars 


Established 1865 * * * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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anced maturity schedules in bank port- 
folios. The overemphasis on the cesir- 
ability of over short maturity positions, 
so evident since last summer, can now 
be seen to have been shortsighted and 
éostly. Once again having failed to ap- 
praise correctly the interest rate out- 
look, a difficult problem faces institu- 
tions with heavy early maturities. 


Other Securities 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


cial banks would be free to invest and 
to deal without previous restrictions. 

About $2.5-billion of corporate bonds 
have been added to lists of investments 
for savings banks in the last 12 months. 
In the non-governmental sections of 
the list of eligible securities, published 
by the New York Banking Depart- 
ment, there are 77 railroads totaling 
$6.1-billion, 89 electric and gas com- 
panies with $5.6-billion, 15 telephone 
issues of $3.8-billion, 23 industrial 
companies with $1.1-billion and obliga- 
tions of the World Bank totaling 
$281.7-million—aggregating altogether 
$16.8-billion. 

More than ordinary activity in the 
mining business is indicated by several 
flotations, either blueprinted or achieved. 
They include 1,500,000 common shares 
of Brashaw Mining Company, Tonopah, 
Nevada. Proceeds will be used to re- 
pair and renovate mines and erect a 
mill. Carnegie Mines, Ltd., Montreal, 
will issue 500,000 common shares for 
exploration development and general 
corporate purposes. More than 376,000 
common shares have been registered by 
Consolidated Caribou Silver Mines, 
Inc., to develop its properties, and for 
the same purposes Horwood Lake Gold 
Mines has blueprinted the issuance of 
100,000 shares. 

Railroads continue to be in the mar- 
ket for financing to pay for the exten- 
sive property improvement program 
now under way. Among recent or pros- 
pective issuers are Akron Union Pas- 
senger Depot Company, with $2- 
million first mortgage bonds, due July 
1974, and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
with $8,685,000 equipment certificates. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway has 
floated $3,990,000 equipment trust 
certificates, due in one to 10 years to 
finance a portion of the cost of equip- 
ment estimated at $5,032,156. Wabash 
Railroad goes into the market to the 
extent of $2,925,000 equipment trust 
certificates, due in 15 annual instal- 
ments. 
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Bankok or Buenos Aires: 
Reykjavik or Rio’ °° 
Whatever foreign market yOu are going after, Commerce can 
‘ | help you with your plans. 
For more than 60 years ovr Foreign Department has served 
correspondent banks and their customers who are interested in 
import and export. This experience can serve you. 
Private wires to Atlantic and Pacific coasts -:° accounts and 
correspondents in principal centers cable codes trans- 
\ations- All these are available to you at Commerce- \ 
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FIVE-DAY-WEEK LEGISLATION 


Provisions of Superseded Laws 


Old law Provisions of old law New law 


.'35, Ch. 207 Permitted banks in City of Wilmington to close on Saturday through the *49,S.B. 18* 


year. 
Permitted banks in New Castle County to close on Saturday throughout "49, S.B. 18* 
the year. 

Permitted banks in Kent County to close on Saturday throughout the 
year. 

Permitted all banks to close on Saturday during July and August. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 15 to September 15. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, May 1 to September 30. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 15 to September 15. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 30 to Labor Day. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 1 to September 30. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 1 to September 28. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 1 to September 28. 
Permitted all banks to close on Saturday, June 22 to September 28. 
Permitted banks in counties of over 70,000 pop. to close on Wednesday or 


Ch. 202 


. 41, Ch. 203 *49,S.B. 
*40, Ch. 85 
"46, Ch. 55 
Ch. 10* 
40, Ch. 368 
46, Ch. 111 
"47, Ch. 22* 
Ch. 9* 
*47, Ch. 6* 
"47, Ch. 1817* 
No. 130* 


. Ch. 115 

.'40, Ch. 85 

.'46, Ch. 55 

.'39, Ch. 920 
L. 40, Ch. 368 
L. '46, Ch. 111 
L.'46, Ch. 286 
Gov’s. Proc., 5-24-46 
Gov’s. Proc., 6-19-46 
L. "47, No. 313 


L.'47, Ch. 127 


Saturday, except in weeks in which legal holidays occurred. 
Permitted banks in all but 5 counties (Caroline, Queen Anne's, Somerset, 


*49, Ch. 493* 


Wicomico, Worcester) to close on Saturdays throughout the year. 


* The citations to 5-day-week laws which have been amended or repealed are given in column 2; the pro- 
visions of those laws are digested in column 3; the citations to the laws which amended or repealed them are 
given in column 4. Laws which are still in effect are denoted by an asterisk and their provisions are indicated 


in the chart on page 34. 


5-Day-Bank Week 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


country banks in St. Louis County as 
well as banks in the city of St. Louis 


have been taking advantage of the. 


Saturday closing law. 

In Louisiana and Florida they have 
been closing only in New Orleans and 
in the Miami and Palm Beach areas, 
inasmuch as banks elsewhere in these 
two states were not permitted to close. 
Maine banks may close only in the 
summertime and about one-third of 
them do close. 

In California, where the 5-day law 
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has been in effect since 1939, only three | 


banks make use of it. In other states, 
legislation was enacted so recently that 
it is still too early to tell how many 
banks will take advantage of it. 

The A.B.A. does not have the names 
of banks which do and do not operate 
on a 5-day week and thus cannot an- 
swer inquiries of this nature. Informa- 
tion pertaining to banks in various 
communities might be obtained from 
appropriate Federal Reserve banks and 
clearinghouses. Unfortunately, it does 
not seem to be obtainable from any one 
central source. 

J. R. VINCENS 
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VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


CARD POCKETS 
EASILY INSERTED 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
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States Name Favorite Sons 


dorsed favorite sons for office in 
the American Bankers Association 
in 1950. 


Tue Alabama Bankers Association, at 
its annual convention, presented the 
name of Gordon D. Palmer, president 
of the First National Bank of Tusca- 
loosa, in the following resolution: 

“The Alabama Bankers Association 
is very proud of the fine record that has 
been made by one of its members, 
Gordon D. Palmer, both as a banker 
and as a citizen. As a banker, a business 
man and a civic leader he is outstanding. 

“He has served this Association as its 
secretary and as its president. He has 
recently completed his term as president 
of the National Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. He is 
well equipped and headed for even 
greater responsibilities. It is the opin- 
ion of the members of this Association 
that he should ultimately become presi- 
dent of that great organization, the 
American Bankers Association. 

“Be it, therefore, resolved, that the 
Alabama Bankers Association, at this 
its annual convention, does endorse 
Gordon D. Palmer for the position of 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association and does urge his election 
at the annual convention of said Asso- 
ciation to be held in 1950.” 


Stores state associations have en- 


Virginia 


Tae Virginia Bankers Association of- 
fered the name of C. Francis Cocke in 
this resolution: 

“Whereas: C. Francis Cocke, presi- 
dent of First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va., has over a period of 
years served the banking interests of his 
community and state with honor and 
distinction to himself and the banking 
fraternity—having served on many of 
the important committees of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, a member 
of its board of directors and finally as 
president of the Association during the 
year 1948-49, and 

“Whereas: He has served the bank- 
ing interests of the nation with honor 
and distinction as chairman of the sub- 
committee on Taxation of the Federal 
Legislative Committee of the A.B.A. 
and for the past two years as chairman 
of the important Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the A.B.A. in which posi- 
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tion he has rendered invaluable services 
to chartered banking in America, and 

“Whereas: By past training as a 
lawyer, business man and banker, he 
has acquired a wealth of experience 
and training which peculiarly fits him 
for greater positions of leadership in the 
banking fraternity, now, therefore 

“Be It Resolved, That the Virginia 
Bankers Association in convention as- 
sembled on this the 28th day of June, 
1949, do hereby unanimously endorse 
C. Francis Cocke for election to the 
office of vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association at the annual 
convention of the A.B.A. to be held in 
1950 for the Association year 1950-51.” 


The Colorado Bankers Association 
sponsored a release endorsing the name 
of Elwood M. Brooks, president of the 
Central Bank & Trust Company of 
Denver. The news release: 

“Elwood M. Brooks, president of 
the Central Bank & Trust Company 
of Denver, was unanimously endorsed 
for the office of vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association in 1950 
by Colorado bankers meeting at their 
annual convention in Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. The endorsement came as a 
result of a resolution offered from the 
floor during the closing session of the 
convention on June 25. 

“Brooks is immediate past-president 
of the State Division of the American 
Bankers Association, and has been 
active on its committees for a number 
of years. With a broad background in 
country banking, Brooks is still active 
in the management of the Farmers 
National Bank at Oberlin, Kansas, and 
the Citizens State Bank at Norcatur, 
Kansas. A former State Bank Commis- 
sioner in Kansas, he was vice-president 
of the Kansas Bankers Association in 
1942 and was in line for the presidency 
of that association at the time he 
moved to Colorado. He was elected 
president and managing officer of the 
Central Bank & Trust Company, 
Denver, on January 12, 1943. 

“Popular in both financial and civic 
affairs, Brooks has been prominently 
identified with many activities affecting 
the growth of the Rocky Mountain 
Region. In February of last year he was 
presented with the Distinguished Citi- 
zens Medal of the Colorado Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
for outstanding service to the com- 


munity and state. A director of the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce for three 
years, Brooks is now a member of the 
Finance Department Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce.” 


Mexico 


The New Mexico Bankers Association 
preesnted Glenn L. Emmons as a candi- 
date for treasurer of the American 
Bankers Association in the following 
resolution: 

“Be It Resolved that this Association 
unanimously endorse Mr. Glenn L, 
Emmons, now president of the First 
State Bank of Gallup, New Mexico, and 
a member of this Association, for the 
position of treasurer of the American 
Bankers Association, and that the dele- 
gates of this Association be instructed 
to respectfully present the nomination 
of Mr. Emmons for such position as 
Treasurer at the annual convention to 
be held in San Francisco this fall.” 


Sewn 


Tae Iowa Bankers Association, at its 
mid-summer meeting, presented the 
name of W. Harold Brenton, president 
of the Brenton State Bank, Dallas 
Center, Iowa, in the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We, the CoUNCIL OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE IOWA BANKERS Asso- 
CIATION, as his neighbors and friends 
say: 

“Mr. W. Harold Brenton, like the 
three generations of Iowa bankers and 
farmers in his family before him, is 
predominately a rural banker like all 
of us here in Iowa. He is a practical 
farmer too owning and operating several 
thousands of acres of land, most of 
which is in Dallas county where he was 
born and raised and to which the early 
members of his family first came in 
1853. Mr. Brenton has had many years 
of banking, business, farming and 
manufacturing experience, yet he is 
only in the prime of life at fifty. He 
owns and operates 10 smaller banks in 
Iowa, among them are national banks 
and also state banks belonging to the 
Federal Reserve System and all be- 
longing to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. For many years he 
has been active in the affairs of the 
IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
He has served on numerous committees 
of that Association. In 1946 he was 
elected President of the Iowa Bankers 
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Association. He has a large acquaint- 
ance among bankers and representa- 
tives of other business and industrial 
interests within and without Iowa. He is 
a banker of large business interests and a 
frequent business visitor to the larger 
banking centers of the nation. He is a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. For the past two years he has 
been serving as vice-president for Iowa 
of the American Bankers Association 
and is at this time a member at large 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. He is widely 
known throughout his community and 
the state as a generous man and one 
deeply interested in the activities of his 
community and the state. In his in- 
terest as a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the American Bankers 
Association in 1950, we unanimously 
accord him our best wishes and support. 
We pass the following resolution in 
affirmation of the great respect and 
esteem we hold for him as an Iowa 
banker who in our opinion is out- 
standingly endowed with natural capa- 
bility, matured in carrying on and 
handling business of many kinds, a 
competent negotiator, one with great 
ability to analyze banking and business 
problems and how to reach the most 
successful conclusion, a stalwart cham- 
pion of the American independent dual 
system of banking, a kind man to all, 
an exemplar family head, a vigorous 
man fitted by personality, stature, age, 
superb judgment and diplomacy, and 
who too will be a credit to the American 
Bankers Association. So, THEREFORE 
“Be Ir REsotvep by this CouNciL 
OF ADMINISTRATION of the Iowa BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION at its regular mid- 
summer meeting held in Des Moines 
on Wednesday, June 15, 1949, that 
we wholeheartedly endorse Mr. Bren- 
ton’s candidacy and without reserva- 
tion recommend him to all American 
bankers for the vice-presidency of the 
American Bankers Association in the 
election to come in the year 1950 and 
looking toward his ultimate election to 
the presidency of the American Bankers 
Association the following year.”’ 


Opportunity doesn’t knock but 
once: it keeps ringing the telephone 
to see 1f you know the answer to the 
quiz program. 


A man should sleep eight hours 


and work eight hours but not at 
the same time. 
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California Bank 


WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS, AND 
INDIVIDUALS © SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 


of Condition as of June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities . yore, 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . $ 4,551,760.32 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 14,618,104.52 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . .... 413,544.73 19,583,409.57* 
450,000.00 
Ownership of California Trust Company 1,475,324.66f 
Loans and Discounts. ere 96,345,503.55 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 1,709,761.80 
Earned Interest Receivable 1,650,707.47 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,776,364.06 


$ 97,210,832.30 
235,766,607.95 * 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: Demand. . $266,923,475.11 

United States War Loan Deposit 3,915,316.02 

Other Public Funds. 9,508,559.83 $431,680,589.64 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses . 1,858,739.12 
1,001,539.54 
1,850,256.28 


Unearned Interest Collected . 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances aa 
Capital Stock . 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . oe 4,777,329.19 19,777,329.19 


*$20,286,481.33 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
California Trust Company—owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $510,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $258,551.62. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President 


ALLAN HANCOCK 


Vice President and Counsel 

CHAS. E. DONNELLY 
Vice Presidents 
W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW Cc. C. DEPLEDGE 
W. WAYNE GLOVER F. S. HANSON Wma. HEUER, JR. H. E. HUDSON 
T. E. IVEY, JR. F. M. MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J. G. MAULHARDT 
MARK G. MCMAHON H. J. MENDON B. B. ODELL C. C. PEARSON 
R. A. REID F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J. A. SHINE A. H. SMITH 

J. H. STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1949 
RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $67,652,716.33 . $247,923,053.41 

U.S. Government Securities. 111,935,722.22 (Includes United States Deposits $2,648.833.44) 
U.S. Government Agencies Unearned Discount. ......... 1,711,593.20 
2,842,618.06 Accrued Taxes, Interest, ete... . . . . 813,413.75 
$182,431,056.61 Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1, 1949 142,187.50 


State, County and Municipal 


Acceptances Executed . . 


$2,188,903.76 


3,359,092.67 
Other Securities 14,604,524.23 Leas: Acceptances Held in 
500.99) 198,429.53 
Time Collateral Loans 5,167,955.45 — i 
Bills Discounted 45,529,508.57 10,312,500,00 
‘ 4 
16,000,000.00 
Banking Houses 2,999,791.16 Undivided Prof 2 719 490.34 
Accrued Interest Receivable . 691,160.23 18,712,490.34 
Other Resources 173,082.10 Reserves 2,153,659.20 
$271,654,826.93 $271,654,826.93 


CORN 


Natronat Bank 


Established 1858 


MEMBER FED 


DXCHANGE 


Trust CoMPANy 


PHILADELPHIA 


ERAL DEPOSIT 
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Alert 


Friendly 
Efficient 


INSURANCE 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Put More Opportunity in Your Future 
—Buy and Hold U. S. Savings Bonds 


CORPORATION 


Acco Propucts, Inc. 6 Farmers AND Mercuants Nationat Bank oF NaTionaL Bank or CoMMERCE, SEATTLE. . 116 
Aetna Lire AFFILIATED ComPantes Cover II NaTIONAL Bank or Derrorr............ 
Coupon Company, INc............-.. 98 Tarp Union Trust Company, Cincinnatt 124 Nationat Casa Recister 25 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY.............--- 3 First Nationa Bank or Caicaco......... 77 Nationa Crry BANK oF CLEVELAND.......... 107 
American Express 23 Fimst Nationa Bank 1n 103 Natsonat City Bank or New Yorek......... 73, 114 
AMERICAN Mutuat Liasitrry INSURANCE First Nationat or Miami............ 4 New Fire Insurance Company.... 8 
8,9 Finst Nationat Bank anp Trust Company OF New York Terminat Warenouse Company... 63 
AMERICAN TRUCKING Associations, INC........ 79 127 % 
AMERICAN Trust Company OF SAN Francisco.. 86 Fimst Nationa Bank tn St. Louts............ lll NortTaern Trust Company. 126 
Anaconpa Copper Mininc ComPany....... CoverIV First Nationat Bank anp Trust Company oF 
ANcLo Caurrornia NATIONAL BanK........... 82 105 PENNSYLVANIA CoMPANY FOR BANKING AND 
Ban N PLes First Nationat BANK AND TrusT 
ANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO........... 1 Froripa NaTionat Bank 75 F N B T 
ATLANTA. iTTspuRcH PLate Giass CoMPANY......... 
Bankers Trust Company, New YorkK........ Furton Nationat Bang, ATLANTA 128 P G Co 15 
Ban« or America, N. T. & S. A.............-- 100 Pusuic Nationat Bank anp Trust Company 
Banx or New Sourn WALES..............--- 28 Guaranty Trust Company or New Yore..... 104 
Burrovucas Appinc Macuine Company....... 92,93 Hammermite Paper Company............ Cover IIT RecorpaK CorPoRATION (SUBSIDIARY OF ‘East- 
Home InsuRANCE 21 man Konak 68, 
Remincton Rano, Inc. (A.B.C. Division)...... 97 
Inpemnity INsuRANCE Company or Norta NatTionat BanK, Datuas......... 125 
CenTRAL Hanover BANK anv TRUST Company, 
71 Commence 29 Sr. Louis Terminat Warenouse Company.... 87 
Cannan -PENN NATIONAL Bann, 18 INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tasiet Company, Inc. 129 Scusem, & Crank Fono, Inc 21 
Cuase Nationat Bank or Tue City or New 109 Seatrie-Finst Nationat 1 
Citizens NationaL Trust anp Savincs Bank Company. .. Sranparp Parer Goops MANUFACTURING 
Lonvon & Lancasame Insurance Company... 98 TENSION Exverore 
ConTINENTAL ILtino1s NATIONAL BANK AND 
135 Manuracruners Trust Company, New Yorx.. 101  Uston Bank Trust Company............. 3 
Massey-Harris COMPANY 12 Unirep States STEEL CORPORATION OF 
Ut rep States Treasury DePARTMENT......- 123 
De Luxe Printers, INc................ 30 Lyncu, Pierce, Fenner & BEaNne.... 110 
Devine & Company, Inc., C. J................ 4 95 
Downey Company, C. L. .... 28 Monror Catcurating Macuine Company, INc. 19 WASssSELL ORGANIZATION 129 
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Business Aids 


ACH month this column will list recent acquisitions of 
E manufacturers’ literature which will supplement the 


FUTURE UNLIMITED. A 
handsome 48-page booklet con- 
taining information on the vast 
industrial opportunities in 
Texas and the Pacific South- 
west. Discusses the resources, 
transportation, types of manu- 
facturing and general topog- 
raphy and climate. The principal production materials are 
listed and described (coal, iron ore, oil and gas, lumber, 
sulphur, sugar, cotton, cattle, etc.), together with value of 
manufactured products, population and income in this area. 
A major portion of this book is devoted to photographs and 
descriptions of available industrial sites in Texas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico. Write to J. A. McCaul, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, The Texas and Pacific Railway Company, 
1009 Texas and Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


FINISHES FOR ALUMINUM. 
A 124-page technical discussion of 
the characteristics and properties 
of this versatile metal which is be- 
coming increasingly important to 
the construction, aircraft, automo- 
tive, furniture and many other in- 
dustries. Contains basic informa- 
tion on the various processes for 
applying surface finishes to alu- 
minum as well as the characteristics 
of the finishes so produced. The 
book will be sent without charge to 
bankers and company officials mak- 
ing a request on company stationery to Reynolds Metals 
Company, 2500 So. Third Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


INFORMATION SOURCES 
FOR SMALL BUSINESSES. A 
94-page directory of all the publi- 
cations contained in the Small 
Business Library of the Ohio State 
University’s College of Commerce, 
compiled by Professor James C. 
Yocum of the University’s Bureau 
of Business Research, as part of the 
program developed in cooperation 
with the Ohio Small Business Com- 
mission. The directory’ contains 
1,300 entries listing sources of in- 
formation on beginning and oper- 
ating small businesses. Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of Atlanta, Georgia, obtained permission to reprint this hand- 
book for distribution to their customers and friends. While 
their supply lasts, they will be glad to receive requests from 
banks; otherwise address Bureau of Business Research, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and enclose 50 cents. 


INFORMATION SOURCES 
FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
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material indexed in 1947 by the A.B.A. Small Business 
Credit Commission. 


CAREERS IN RETAIL BUSI- 
NESS OWNERSHIP. A 347-page 
book by Robert Shosteck, prepared 
with the aid of 250 experts in vari- 
ous retail fields. A comprehensive 
book containing suggestions on 
choice of career, the opportunities 
in retail business ownership, to- 
gether with methods of financing, 
etc. It describes in detail the 35 
largest retail merchandising fields 
and includes a chart showing at a 
glance personal, educational, finan- 
cial and other qualifications for 
success in each of these fields. This book is available at the 
special price of $1.00 from B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


YOUR NEW PLANT, MULTI- 
STORY OR SINGLE STORY— 
WHICH? A 7-page comparison of 
the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of multistory and single 
story factory buildings. Includes a 
comparison of the construction costs 
of the two types, the cost of usable 
floor area, operating costs, time re- 
quired to build each type, the land 
factor, and, in addition, a discus- 
sion of the problems of light, heat, 
ventilation and air conditioning. 

Also available, YOUR PLANT LOCATION, AN ASSET 
OR A LIABILITY? A brief economic analysis discussing 
elements of plant location with regard to freight rates, labor, 
fuel and power costs, marketing areas and raw material 
sources. These booklets can be obtained by writing The 
Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PLANNING BOOK FOR 
ELECTRICAL LIVING 
HOMES. An attractively illus- 
trated 24-page booklet con- 
taining information on modern 
planning of kitchens where 
work centers of modern electri- 
cal equipment, storage cabinets 
and counter surfaces are logi- 
cally arranged for a smooth flow of work. Contains layouts 
easily adapted to “L”, “U”, two-wall and other kitchen 
shapes, including laundry layouts. The booklet illustrates 
exteriors and interiors, floor plans and wiring diagrams of 
four actual homes with varying family requirements. Ex- 
plains how, under a package mortgage complete equipment 
may be included at a small additional monthly cost. Write to 
Better Homes Bureau, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 511 
Wood Street, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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New Books 


Better Bank Letters 


A GuIvE TO BANK CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Robert Morrison. Bankers Publish- 
ing Company, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 222 pp. $5. 


Mk. Morrison, instructor of business 
communications at the University of 
Kansas, seeks to help bankers write 
better bank letters of all kinds. Based 
on a survey of correspondence methods 
of banks throughout the country, the 
book digests the theory of letter writing 
and then exemplifies it. 

Seven chapters on the fundamentals 
of bank correspondence contain guide- 
posts for developing an effective style. 
Eight more chapters cover the various 
types of bank letters; many samples 
illustrate the principles set forth. 

Photographic reproductions of well- 
written bank letters, a guide to punctua- 
tion, and a list of words often misused, 
round out a compact and practical book. 


Legal Handbook 


HANDBOOK ON NEW YorRK CHATTEL 
MORTGAGES AND CONDITIONAL SALES 
Contracts. By Alan J. Flattery. The 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 65 pp. 


Mz. FLATTERY, a Syracuse attorney 
who is assistant to the bank’s president, 


offers this handbook as a “practical 
guide through the confusing maze of 
laws” in New York State on the subject. 
The bank distributed the book early this 
summer to banks, bank attorneys, and 
other interested organizations and per- 
sons in the state. It provides a simplified 
explanation of the laws, quick-reference 
charts, and modern, workable forms. 

The author, who is chairman of the 
New York State Bankers Association 
subcommittee on chattel mortgage law 
revision, finds that a complete overhaul- 
ing of the statutes is “vitally necessary 
—with simplicity, uniformity and work- 
ability the primary aims. Business,” he 
adds, “should not be expected to oper- 
ate under the incredible confusion we 
now have in our chattel mortgage and 
conditional sales laws.” 

Meanwhile, the handbook will be a 
welcome guide for all who must struggle 
through the maze. 


Other Books 


Or! TirAN OF THE SOUTHWEST. By 
Carl Coke Rister. University of Okla- 
homa Press. 441 pp. $5. The research 
professor of American history at the 
University of Oklahoma records the 
search for and the development of oil 
resources in the great Mid-Continent 
and Gulf producing area which em- 
braces six states. He reports not only 
the development of a major industry 


but the stories of men who have 
figured prominently in the production 
of this primary national resource. The 
rise of the big corporations, the place 
of the independents, scientific produc- 
tion methods, and the emergence of 
controls are also covered. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES OF Decer- 
DENTS AND Estates. Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago. 104 pp. $1. Includes 
suggested answers to the commonest 
questions confronting those who pre- 
pare returns. 


PuBLic FINANCE AND NATIONAL 
Income. By Harold M. Somers. Blakis- 
ton, Philadelphia. 527 pp. This book is 
“an attempt to integrate into the sub- 
ject matter of public finance some of the 
major developments in government 
policy, economic theory, and business 
cycle analysis which have taken place 
during the last 20 years.” The tradi- 
tional ground is covered, but without 
emphasis on the purely administrative 
aspects. 


ESTATE AND Girt TAX REGULATIONS, 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago. 
150 pp. $1. The full text of the official 
regulations interpreting Internal Reve- 
nue Code provisions relating to these 
Federal taxes. The new marital deduc- 
tion amendments are included. 
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FOR THE MODERNIZATION SCRAPBOOK 


Views before (left) and after remodeling operations at The Oneida Valley National Bank, Oneida, New York. Growth in deposits and 
loans since 1918, when the building was erected, made remodeling mandatory. Formal opening of the modernized quarters took place 
last October 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. Q. ADAMS 


Real Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 


Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Sun and Times Co. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


JUDSON F. STONE 


McCormick Estates 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 


President, Deere & Company 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 555,272,474.07 
United States Government Obligations. . 1,154,853,193.28 
Other Bonds and Securities 77 328,756.75 
Loans and Discounts 378,867 ,429.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 4,500,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... . 2,416,726.46 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 5,792,311.89 
Banking House 9,750,000.00 


$2,188,780,892.09 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $1,987 ,989,783.66 
Acceptances 2,416,726.46 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 7 ,447,539.86 
18,106,550.79 
Income Collected but Not Earned 429,457.56 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 


Surplus 90,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 22,390,833.76 


$2,188,780,892.09 


Reserve for Contingencies 


United States Government obligations carried at $180,732,892.54 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1949 Chicago Railroad Fair —June 25-October 2 


Last year’s Chicago Railroad Fair was enjoyed by 2'% million people. This year the 
railroads are sponsoring another season of the Fair by popular request, with many 


new exhibits and added features. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. Among the many interesting and unusual 
aspects of the present business situation is the conspicuous 
absence of fear. 

There was considerably more uneasiness last year with 
things at a peak than there is now when we are well below 
the highest levels. 

The fears of a while back were that the high rate of busi- 
ness activity was too good to be true and that it couldn’t 
last, and it didn’t. Today we seem almost proud of our new- 
model “rolling adjustment” which is actually laying the 
political and economic groundwork for several years of 
rolling Federal deficits. 

What little fear exists today seems centered mainly on de- 
flation, while all the evidence indicates that inflation is still 
our principal hazard of the future. 


The Question of the Year 


The remaining months of this year will undoubtedly see 
the issue of Government economy versus spending squarely 
joined and the economy forces, as usual, will be behind 
the 8-ball. 

The line dividing these two points of view shows up 
most sharply in recent utterances of Senator Byrd of 
Virginia as contrasted with the Mid-year Economic Report 
of the President and his supplemental radio address. 

Running through the President’s recommendations are 
two somewhat conflicting desires — the desire for business 
confidence and the desire for a high rate of Government 
spending as one of the main props of business. The President 
uses the term “expanding economy” with noticeable fre- 
quency and there is always an unmistakable implication 
that the prime requisite is expanding Government outlays 
for broad social programs and public works. He hopes for 
a balanced budget some day but at just what point in the 
economic stratosphere the Report does not make clear. 

The weakness of the economy efforts is only partly politi- 
cal. Business itself is often responsible for pressure on the 
side of spending because much of the money paid out by 
the Government for domestic purposes and foreign aid 
goes to private business. Economy is one of those excellent 
virtues that has everybody’s enthusiastic and unswerving 
support for everybody else. 

The President’s recommendations, mostly on the infla- 
tionary side, are summarized as follows: 

1. Repeal the tax on the transportation of goods, liberal- 
ize the provisions for carry-over of losses by corporations, 
and raise estate and gift taxes. No major increase in taxes 
should be undertaken at this time. 

2. Extend the maximum time limit now fixed by law on 
the maturity of loans to business made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 
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3. Provide for a broad study of investment and develop. 
ment needs and opportunities in an expanding economy. 

4. Adopt an improved program of farm income supports, 

5. Increase the minimum wage to at least 75 cents an 
hour and broaden its coverage. 

6. Strengthen the unemployment compensation system 
by increasing the amount and duration of benefits and 
extending coverage. 

7. Extend to July 25, 1950, the availability of readjustment 
allowances for veterans not protected by state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

8. Raise benefits and extend coverage under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system and improve the public 
assistance program. 

9. Enact legislation to permit Federal agencies, and assist 
states and localities, to intensify their advance planning 
and to acquire sites for useful projects. 

10. Enact legislation to provide technical assistance to 
under-developed areas abroad and to encourage investment 
in such areas. 

11. Restore the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Case for Economy 


Senator Byrd believes we are near an impasse where de- 
clining business means less tax revenue and higher taxes 
would only accelerate the decline. He says: 

“The fiscal picture of our Government is bleak. The pros- 
pects are fraught with the gravest public consequences. The 
crisis is virtually upon us. 

“The budget of the United States is the most important 
current publication in the world. What it contains affects 
the daily lives of millions of people in foreign lands. It 
implements world policy. It finances tremendous national 
programs at home. It influences state and local governments. 
It subsidizes industry and agriculture. It extends directly 
to the pocketbooks of millions of individuals at home. It is a 
document of 1,500 pages and contains thousands of items 
which add to astronomical figures. It deals with the annual 
spending of nearly one-fourth of the total annual earnings of 
142 millions of Americans.” 

According to carefully checked estimates he sees a deficit 
of $3.4-billion during the fiscal year just started and one of 
$6.5-billion for the following fiscal year. 

These estimates probably err on the conservative side 
because they provide for only moderate increases in farm 
product subsidies and omit entirely many of the vast spend- 
ing projects recommended by the Administration. 

Deficit financing on a scale thus indicated would provide 
a deceptive inflationary stimulus to business for a while but 
the realization that the national budget may have reached 
a point of no return cannot be postponed forever. 
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SOS 


Does this happen in your bank? 


WILL YOU WAIT A 
MINUTE UNTIL 1 
FIND OUT IF WE 
CAN ACCEPT THE 

INDORSEMENT 

ON THIS CHECK? 


ond for this helpful free booklet! 


Every teller in your bank can instantly give the 
right answer about indorsements if he has studied 
Hammermill’s booklet ‘Check Indorsements.’’ 


“Check Indorsements” outlines in 
simple understandable terms what 
the indorser’s liabilities and respon- 
sibilities are under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act... illustrates many 


types of indorsements... and tells 
what is safe practice and what is 
unsafe practice in indorsing a check. 
We'll be glad to send you enough 


copies for each of your tellers, a 
your copies 


GIVE YOUR CHECKS THE ADVANTAGES OF THE “BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


ANUFACTURED BY HAMM 


10/4 


} 


~ 4 ps = fT f 1501 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Please send me—FREE— copies of ‘‘Check Indorsements” 


for my tellers. 


> Position 
Name 
‘ a Semen, (Please attach to, or write on, your bank le 


ERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 


Send coupon for 
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The copper candy kettle that was a house- 
hold item in so many Colonial kitchens finds 


its counterpart today in the batteries of cop- 
per vacuum cookers that gleam, row on row, 


in the sunlit plants of America’s candy makers. 


Yes, the candy you eat today owes much to 
copper. Thanks to its speed in conducting 
heat—which means faster, more efficient cook- 
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A battery of “Simplex” Vacuum Candy Cookers at the Life Savers Corpo- 
ration plant, manufactured from Anaconda Copper by the Vacuum Candy 
Machinery Company, New York. 


ing—the red metal makes far simpler and 
quicker the gigantic task of satisfying the 
country’s “sweet tooth”. But this is only one 
of many properties that make copper and its 
alloys invaluable to every type of industry. 
Copper is strong, yet easily worked and 
welded. It resists rust and corrosion and can 
be readily maintained in a state of spotless 
cleanliness. 


Wherever production lines are in operation, 
chances are you'll find copper doing its share 
—and more. That’s true today, and will be true 
tomorrow. For the engineers, the scientists, 
the chemists . . . the men who blueprint in- 
dustry’s future .. . have learned to put their 
confidence in this versatile, dependable metal 


that does so many things so well. 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


opper 
Candy 


